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Art, I.—The First Ten Years of the Canadian 


Dominion. 


On the first of July last the Dominion of Canada entered on 
the second decade of its existence. A natural opportunity is 
thus presented for reviewing its brief history, and the success 
of its effort to solve the political problems to the pressure of 
which it owed its origin. Such a review will be found to be 
not without interest to the student of political science, es- 
pecially in England, for Canada exhibits the British Con- 
stitution under a peculiar set of circumstances, by which 
its operation is modified in a way that is at once interesting 
and important. Even before the formation of the Dominion 
the Canadian colonies had excited interest among British 
statesmen by successfully grappling with some problems, like 
that of a State Church, which formed a burden rather than 
an advantage of the inheritance received from the mother 
country ; but since the confederation of the colonies, ten 
years ago, their political transactions have risen in imperial 
significance. The neighbourhood of Canada to the United 
States, and the intimate commercial and social relations 
which that neighbourhood entails, have already brought, 
and must continue to bring, the affairs of the Dominion 
before the Imperial Government in a way that is sometimes 
more important than pleasant; while, among themselves, the 
Canadians are now facing the storm and stress of conflicts 
which, even in the varied — history of England, have 
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not been completely fought out, and may therefore be forced 
upon her yet. 

It may not be unnecessary to remind some readers that, 
previously to 1867, the British American provinces stood to 
each other practically in the relation of foreign countries. 
Governed by wholly independent legislatures, separated by 
dissimilar tariffs, they were united only by the unobtrusive 
bond of a common dependence on the Imperial Government 
of Great Britain. Political thinkers who were liberal enough 
to be influenced by other considerations than the party 
questions of the hour, saw that such relations were indis- 
putably hostile to the interest of all the provinces concerned, 
which could hope for a position of importance on the American 
continent only by such unrestricted commercial and social 
intercourse as might ultimately weld them into one people. 
It was evidently also in the interest of the Imperial Govern- 
ment that the colonial minister in London, instead of being 
obliged to deal with a number of petty states, should be able 
to correspond with a single government representative of 
them all. But the circumstances which led immediately to 
the confederation of the British American provinces can- 
not be understood without a brief reference to the previous 
history of Canada. 

When Canada was ceded to Great Britain it was all em- 
braced under one province, extending somewhat indefinitely 
into the West, and known by the name of the province of 
Quebec. In 1791 the western section of the province, which 
had meanwhile been populated by English settlers, was 
separated into an independent province, with British insti- 
tutions, while the eastern section continued to retain its 
original French character. These two provinces, of Upper 
Canada or Canada West, and Lower Canada or Canada East, 
remained separate till 1840, when they were united into one 
province, styled the Province of Canada, in the hope of 
allaying the political discontent which had culminated in the 
rebellion of 1837. In this province, down till the period of 
confederation, ten years ago, politicians had been divided 
into two parties, one of which was distinguished by the name 
of Conservatives, while their opponents were known as Liberals 
or Reformers, though commonly dubbed, in more familiar 
style, Clear Grits in Upper Canada, and Rouges among the 
French of the Lower Province. The history of the struggle 
between these two parties may be read still with a little more 
than ordinary human perseverance, but by no human in- 
telligence can it be comprehended. Its incomprehensibility 
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does not indeed arise from the absence of any question suf- 
ficient to call the political combatants to arms, for at times 
there was a measure of solid importance flaunted by one of 
the parties as a standard round which its forces rallied. But 
even in such cases it is impossible to see why the measure 
should have been taken under protection by its advocates 
rather than by its opponents. ‘The student of the period, 
whose imagination cannot now be fired by the heat of its 
burnt-out passions, fails, even after patient investigation, to 
discover any general principle which uniformly inspired either 
party, and breathed a soul into the particular measures for 
which it fought. The rapidly changing administrations of 
those years show, at this distance, a scene not unlike a well- 
known juvenile sport, in which boys divide themselves into 
two sets, for the mere enjoyment of a tug against each other’s 
strength, and, after one set is victorious, divide themselves 
again and again till they get worn out. Unfortunately in 
contests of this kind, bloodless though they be, mere mortals, 
unlike the ghostly heroes of Walhalla, do at last become 
exhausted.. This exhaustion came all the more naturally 
upon the combatants in the political arena of Old Canada, 
owing to the circumstance that for some time neither party 
was cheered by any decisive victory. In truth, their struggles 
assumed a serio-comic aspect at times, as one administration 
after another attempted to carry on the business of the 
country by a majority which occasionally reduced itself to 
a unit, and was likely to become a vanishing fraction or a 
minus quantity whenever a test question was pressed to a 
decision. Can we wonder that in these circumstances both 
parties at last laid down their arms in despair, and sought a 
peaceful settlement of their quarrels ? 

Looking from our passionless distance at those old conflicts, 
one may reasonably question whether the political system of 
the province was not less to blame for their fruitless perpetua- 
tion than the incompetence of the polemical politicians by 
whom they were carried on. But however this may be, the 
fault of the deadlock between the two parties was charged by 
the politicians, not on themselves, but on the political arrange- 
ment by which the two Canadas were united. As a result of 
this, a coalition was formed for the purpose of breaking up the 
union of the two Canadas, and merging them separately in a 
larger confederation of the British American provinces. After 
a considerable amount of preliminary negotiation, matters 
were sufficiently advanced in 1866 to admit of delegates being 
appointed from the different provinces to confer on the terms 
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of confederation. The delegates met in London, and the 
result of their deliberations was the British North America 
Act, passed by the Imperial Parliament, 29th March, 1867. 
On the first of July in that year a proclamation of the Queen 
ushered the young confederacy into existence ; and the waste 
of gunpowder, the destruction of maple branches, the display 
of dry goods in bunting and fashionable attire, showed it to be 
a festival on which the Canadians kept high holiday. Since 
that time the First of July—Dominion Day as it is called— 
has formed, among the Canadians, a rival to the great holiday 
of the Fourth among their American neighbours. Whether 
the day will hold its place or not, who can tell? The explo- 
sion of tons of gunpowder in pyrotechnic exhibitions, and feur 
de joie, and salvoes of artillery, will not make the baptism of 
fire by which a people announces that it has been born into the 
family of the nations. 

At the formation of the confederacy it embraced only four 
provinces—Upper Canada, under the new name of Ontario; 
Lower Canada, under that of Quebec ; Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, under their old names. Since then the provinces 
of Prince Edward Island in the east, and of British Columbia 
in the west, have joined the Dominion; while the ‘ Great 
Lone Land’ in the north-west has been acquired by buying up 
the rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and already a por- 
tion of it set apart as the Province of Manitoba. The whole 
of British North America is thus included in the Dominion, 
with the exception of Newfoundland, which thus, literally 
and figuratively, remains out in the cold. The political con- 
stitution of the Dominion, as well as of the seven provinces 
which now compose it, is in all essential respects a reproduc- 
tion of the British Constitution. The only exception is in the 
case of Ontario and Manitoba, the former having from the 
first contented itself with one legislative chamber, while the 
latter, for economy’s sake, has since followed her example. 
Recently a proposal has been revived to unite under one pro- 
vincial government the three maritime provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. Itis to 
be hoped that this proposal may be carried. Neither of these 
provinces by itself holds the position which its people should 
be ambitious of attaining in the Dominion; while they entail 
upon themselves an enormous useless expenditure by support- 
ing three governments, each with a paid lieutenant-governor, 
a paid cabinet, and two legislative bodies, whose members 
are paid. As one province, they might cope with Quebec or 
Ontario; with a single government they would have a large 
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surplus revenue toexpend in developing their natural resources ; 
while their legislative chamber or chambers would attain a 
dignity which is hopeless while they attempt to invest the 
petty politics of a narrow sphere with the pomp of imperial 
ceremonies. 

Such were the political arrangements with which the Cana- 
dians entered on the new attempt to solve the problems of 
their national life. The political outlook was certainly cheer- 
ing. The old factions had forgotten theirinterminable struggles 
for office, and there seemed to be opened up to them the nobler 
destiny of working together, and along with their new fellow- 
countrymen from the other provinces, in building up a great 
nation along the north of the American continent. This was 
evidently the interpretation of the position formed by the 
majority of thinking men throughout Canada, and it was the 
interpretation on which the Government of the new Dominion 
began to be formed. 

In the selection of a prime minister the governor-general 
was guided by an equally obvious and just consideration. At 
the conference of colonial delegates in London, by whom the 
details of the Confederation Act were arranged, the chair had 
been occupied by Sir John A. Macdonald, who had long been 
leader of the Conservative party in the old Province of Canada. 
The position to which he had thus been raised by his fellow- 
delegates was a fair indication of the position which he held 
among the public men of Canada, and the governor-general 
therefore naturally called upon him to assume the duties of 
the first premier, and to form the first Government of the new 
Dominion. In the performance of this task Sir John Mac- 
donald acted on the understanding that the coalition out of 
which the confederation arose would be continued still, in 
order to overcome any difficulties which might arise in getting 
the new ship of the State fairly off the stocks. Accordingly he 
invited prominent Reformers as well as Conservatives to accept 
office in his cabinet, his intention being that, as far as the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario were concerned, his Govern- 
ment should represent equally both of the old parties. His 
invitation was accepted by several of the leading men among 
his old opponents, and there seemed a fair prospect that one 
great object of the confederation was to be accomplished— 
that the bells which rang in the first Dominion Day would 
ring out the ‘ ancient forms of party strife.’ 

But the spirit of the old factions died hard. The calm 
which preceded the birth of the new constitution was but the 
prelude to a stormful party fight. Some time before, indeed, 
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an incident had occurred of ill omen for the success of the 
coalition, which was seeking to merge the political differences 
of the past in a larger sphere of future work. While the 
coalition was maturing its plans, one of its members, the 
Hon. George Brown, suddenly resigned his portfolio, without 
any definite indication of the reason which led him to abandon 
his colleagues. Mr. Brown had long been a recognized leader 
of the Reform party, and, therefore, one of the chief op- 
ponents of the new premier, Sir John Macdonald. His action 
necessarily excited a feeling of uneasiness at the time, and 
seemed to receive its explanation afterwards, when the writs 
for the first general election were issued, and Mr. Brown 
explicitly declared the policy he intended to adopt under the 
altered circumstances of the country. 

Sir John Macdonald had succeeded in forming a cabinet 
fairly representing the parties of the old Province of Canada, 
as well as the.other provinces of the Dominion. To Mr. 
Brown it was a suflicient objection to the ministry that its 
head was his old political foe. His friends of the Reform 
party, who had accepted office, became thereby in his eyes 
renegades from the cause of Reform ; and if any one urged 
that it was unfair to attack the new administration before its 
policy was known, the answer was ready, that the only safe 
government is by parties, and that it would be hazardous to 
the interests of the new Dominion if its Government were 
unwatched and unchecked by a regularly organized opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Brown has had the advantage, during the greater part 
of his public career, of possessing, as an exponent of his 
opinions, the most popular newspaper in Canada. About 
these opinions it is evident that he is thoroughly in earnest : 
he acts and speaks with the passion of intense conviction. 
Yet with every allowance for the earnestness of his intentions, 
and in view of all that his organ had to say in defence of his 
position at this crisis, we cannot but regard that position as 
involving a political blunder of the most serious nature. 
Even from his own point of view, was it legitimate to let the 
government of the country slip from the hands of his party, 
to fall under the control of politicians whose principles were 
worthy of being denounced in the passionate language which 
he uniformly employs? He had, at the time, not only a 
right to demand for his party an equal share with his oppo- 
nents in the administration of public affairs, but he had also 
an opportunity offered by the premier of asserting that right. 
To demand that his party should exercise no influence on the 
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business of the country beyond that which proceeds from the 
opposition benches, when they had the right and power of 
controlling the Treasury, seemed to many to involve a be- 
trayal, not only of the interests of party, but of the more 
sacred interests of the whole people. 

But the history of the formation of the Dominion was 
meaningless if Mr. Brown’s position was justifiable. By 
common consent the new confederation was to drown in a 
flood of wider sympathies the arbitrary landmarks by which 
the old parties had been separated. Yet here was a proposal 
that the confederation should start on its young career by 
instituting a division of parties, which, as the nature of the 
ease implied, was demanded, not by the inevitable antagonism 
of political measures, but simply for the sake of having a 
division ; for the only justification of Mr. Brown’s position 
lay in his plea of the absolute indispensability of parties in 
the good government of a country. Let us speak with the 
most generous acknowledgment of the benefits which have, 
necessarily or incidentally, resulted from party government, 
especially in the history of England and of other free coun- 
tries. Yet is it not an utterly extravagant estimate of these 
benefits to look upon the system as forming an essential 
element in all healthy political action, and to insist therefore 
on the moral obligation of retaining it under all political 
conditions? It is surely no universal and eternal law of 
human life that men can govern themselves only by splitting 
into hostile cliques, who shall create fictitious causes of quarrel 
if the natural course of events do not furnish them with real 
ones. Not once or twice only in the history of the world have 
all the rival sections of a people coalesced by the irresistible 
force of their enthusiasm in a common righteous cause ; nor 
need we despair of such coalitions in the future, when they 
are demanded by the moral developments of the human 
race. In such supreme moments of national harmony is it 
a national duty to detail an unfortunate section of the com- 
munity to do the work of an advocatus diaboli, simply that 
their client may have his due, and the people be saved from 
violating the immutable obligation of government by parties? 
The truth is that government of men by keeping them at 
hostility with one another, so far from growing in favour with 
the progress of ethical and political knowledge, is falling 
into disrepute throughout all spheres of human life ; and the 
only matter of surprise to the reflecting observer is that the 
system should have held its ground so long amid that western 
civilization which for fifteen hundred years has been based 
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on the worship of a Being whose life and death are the 
perfect type of self-sacrifice for the good of others, and in 
the service of whom there was to be no longer any difference 
of Jew and Greek, of bond and free, of male and female, but 
all the separated sections of men were to become spiritually 
one. Still it is growing into more general recognition, in 
theory as well as in practice, that any number of men,— 
whether the few who join in a commercial enterprize, or the 
millions who form a nation, or the hundreds of millions who 
compose the human race—can reach the highest welfare of 
their external as well as of their internal life by working in 
harmony rather than at discord with one another. The 
attempt to establish permanent international relations by 
means of war; the attempt to establish the gospel of glory 
to God, with peace on earth and good will among men, by the 
mutual antipathies of religious sects; the attempt to develop 
the wealth of nations or of individuals by selfish competition ; 
all such efforts are doomed to abandonment by the higher 
races, like slavery and other social phenomena of uncivilized 
life, as belonging to a ruder stage of human progress. It is, 
therefore, no idle dream of Utopian statesmen which would 
secure the general welfare of a nation by all parties co- 
operating as far as possible, and separating into hostile 
relations only as a last unwelcome necessity, when there is 
no common course on which they can possibly agree. 

This was evidently the view which was taken by the vast 
majority of Canadians at the first general election for the 
Dominion parliament. Mr. Brown practically demanded that 
their political life under the new confederation should be still 
an endless contest of the parties who had disturbed the old 
Province of Canada, and the answer to his demand was de- 
cided enough. He was himself defeated in the constituency 
which he had long represented, and the Government entered 
upon their duties backed by an enormous majority throughout 
the country as well as in parliament. 

The result in itself was one on which the Canadians were 
to be congratulated ; it was one of the most crushing defeats 
which the spirit of faction ever received. Yet the policy of 
Mr. Brown had the effect at which he aimed ; it practically 
divided the politicians of the country into two factions again. 
The Government no longer represented the whole people, as it 
was the intention of the premier that it should—it represented 
once more a mere party, a party perhaps exasperated by an 
opposition which could vindicate its existence by no political 
reason, and certainly elated by their sweeping victory at the 
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polls. It is not too much to say that the power and the tem- 
per of such a Government were a peril to the best interests of 
the country. In any circumstances the power of the ministry 
would have been formidable in virtue of their patronage, 
which is uncontrolled by competitive examinations or any 
other check on the personal predilections of a minister or the 
exorbitant expectations of political supporters. But at the 
formation of the Dominion there were several peculiar circum- 
stances which threw into the hands of the Government an 
unusual power for obtaining corrupt support ; and it was, in 
fact, the abuse of this power that led to a gradual reaction 
against them, and to their final overthrow in 1874. 

This reaction appeared first in the Province of Ontario, 
where the tide of political feeling rises to a higher flow, and 
stretches into larger issues, than in other parts of the Do- 
minion. Here an opposition arose in the provincial legisla- 
ture, which, though not identifying itself with the position 
taken by Mr. Brown at the elections, yet received the powerful 
support of his organ, the ‘Globe’ newspaper of Toronto. 
The leader of this opposition was Mr. Edward Blake, Q.C., 
lately the president of the council in the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Mr. Blake had entered political life only at the first 
general election for the Dominion. Appearing at first as an 
independent critic of the course pursued by the Ontario min- 
istry, he conducted his criticisms with such ability, that he 
was soon recognized by both sides of the House as the most 
formidable opponent with whom the Government had to 
contend. 

The prime minister of Ontario, on the other hand, was the 
Hon. John Sandfield Macdonald, who had long been a promi- 
nent friend of Mr. Brown among the leaders of the old Reform 
party. Mr. Macdonald had been selected by his namesake 
and former opponent, Sir John Macdonald, on the ground that 
the Province of Ontario would be most fairly represented by 
an old Reformer, while one of the old Conservatives became 
premier of Quebec-—a province which, under the dominant 
influence of the Catholic clergy, has generally been Conserva- 
tive. Thereis no doubt that Mr. Macdonald intended to guide 
himself by the principles of reform, and these principles con- 
tinued, in fact, to direct his administration in many respects, 
especially in the economy by which it was generally charac- 
terized. But his intentions met with a serious obstacle in the 
inveterate hostility of that party among his old friends which 
had sided with Mr. Brown, and he was therefore driven to 
seek assistance from allies from whom it would have been 
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to his advantage if he had held aloof. Accordingly the 
Government of Ontario, though headed by an old Liberal min- 
ister, and representing a decidedly Liberal province, soon began 
to show tendencies towards a policy in distinct antagonism to 
the principles of all Liberal government. It was thus in 
the legislative assembly of Ontario that the new issues of 
political warfare in Canada first assumed definite shape, and 
it was here that politicians began to range themselves into new 
parties. 

Any one who watched with earnest eyes the contests in the 
legislature of Ontario could scarcely fail to see, and to see 
more clearly from year to year, that here Liberalism had met 
its old foe in new shapes, and was surely: fighting a battle 
which should not be without an interest to men. We take it 
that the struggle of Liberal statesmanship in all ages has been 
to find an effective check by the people upon their executive 
government; and the foe of Liberalism all along has been the 
endeavour of political adventurers—be they monarchs, hered- 
itary oligarchies, or cabinets of ministers—to hold themselves 
above popular control. Under a constitution like that of 
Canada, and still more under one like the American, it is not 
difficult to see how a cabinet, by unscrupulous artifices, might 
attain a position almost as free from responsibility to the 
people as that of the veriest hereditary despot—a position from 
which they could be dislodged only by.an extraordinary out- 
burst of popular indignation. 

One source of enormous power which a Government pos- 
sesses for securing its position unjustly is to be found in the 
expenditure on public works. In a new country such expen- 
diture must always be large, and in Canada ten years ago it 


was unusually increased owing to works which had to be 


undertaken by the very terms of the confederation. It is not 
necessary to explain how favours can be shown to contractors 
which will call forth their energies when the existence of a 
Government is imperilled, and open their purses when an 
electioneering fund is getting exhausted. The hordes of men 
also employed by large Government contractors can easily be 
made to feel an interest in the party through whom they have 
obtained their immediate occupation. But an attempt at cor- 
ruption of a somewhat novel character was made, especially 
in the Province of Ontario, by the bribery of entire localities. 
In the location of national institutions the Government of this 
province gave it to be understood by unmistakable actions, and 
even by unmistakable language, that they were guided not so 
much by a regard for the interests of the people at large as by 
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the intention of rewarding those constituencies which had sent 
representatives to the right side of the House. This policy 
culminated in a measure which the Government used its 
majority to carry in the legislative assembly on the eve of 
the second provincial election. By this measure one and a 
half million of dollars were placed absolutely at the disposal 
of the Government, with the single restriction that it was to be 
distributed in bonuses to projected railways in different parts 
of the province. 

On several occasions previously the Government had, not 
without strenuous opposition, obtained smaller grants for 
various works, without any specifications, and therefore with- 
out any reliable estimates. In the case of the large railway 
grant, though the sum formed part of an accumulated surplus 
in the provincial treasury, the English reader ought to bear 
in mind that it represented nearly the whole annual revenue 
of the province at the time ; and this sum was handed over to 
the Government without any specification as to the particular 
projects which were to be assisted, and without the roughest 
estimate of the amount which each might require. In view 
of the principles by which the Government had given it to be 
understood that they were guided in the expenditure of public 
money on different localities, and in view of the fact that nearly 
every county had some pet railway project on hand at the 
time, it would not have been surprising if the Government 
bait had caught every constituency in the province. It is to 
the credit of the political sentiment of Ontario that the people 
refused the bait. The opposition had all along protested 
against the Government asking for large sums while they re- 
fused to give the House specific information as to the nature 
and locality and estimated cost of the works on which the 
sums were to be expended. It was on this point specially, 
and with more prominent reference to the large railway grant, 
that the opposition met the ministerial party at the polls in 
1871. We believe that the more dispassionately this crisis 
comes to be estimated, the more it will be recognized that the 
very principle of constitutional government was at stake in the 
election. No plea can be advanced in defence of the minis- 
terial policy which would not equally have justified the 
ministry in asking for a vote of the entire revenue for each 
year in a lump sum, without laying any estimates before the 
House. It has long been a familiar common-place in the 
politics of constitutional countries, that the legislative body, 
which represents the people, must be satisfied as to the neces- 
sity and expediency of all expenditure in the public service 
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before voting the requisite grants, and that this principle 
forms the one effective check which the people hold over the 
men who control the machinery of government. Without 
this check, the forms of representative government might be 
relegated among the solemn farces which still impart the 
dignity of a hollow stateliness to many departments of human 
action. An administration therefore which acts on the prin- 
ciple of demanding enormous sums, while retaining to itself 
the unchecked control of their expenditure in detail, is on the 
fair way to meet the House some day with a preposterous 
speech from the throne :— 


Gentlemen, ‘my ministers have formed careful estimates of the 
amounts which will be required for their respective departments, and 
from these estimates I find that the total amount demanded by the 
exigencies of the public service will be so many millions. It is evidently 
for the interests of the country that the public service should not be inter- 
fered with by men who have not the special acquaintance that my 
ministers possess with its requirements. I shall therefore simply ask you 
to vote the total sum which I have named; and I have the gratification 
of knowing that you will thus be restored all the sooner to those important 
private occupations which, I feel assured, must suffer seriously by your 


prolonged attendance here. You will, of course, draw still the usual 
sessional allowance. 


It was, therefore, no mere cry of a faction which the oppo- 
sition raised, when they appealed to the electors of Ontario 
against the policy of the Government, and their appeal was 
evidently sustained by the voice of the electors at the polls. 
Feeling confident in the result of the elections, the opposition 
determined to put the Government on its trial at the very 
opening of the new legislative assembly. When the address 
was moved, they proposed an amendment condemning the 
policy of the ministry in reference to the railway grant, and 
the amendment was carried by a small majority. The 
ministry pretended to treat the vote as not implying want of 
confidence; but an additional vote, with an overwhelming 
majority, compelled them to abandon the treasury benches 
with some loss of dignity at last. 

The course of political affairs in the Province of Ontario was 
but an inner circle of the wider course taken by the politics 
of the Dominion. Here the opposition was led by the present 
prime minister, the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie. For the 
first two or three years its feebleness obliged it to content 
itself with aimless criticism of isolated measures ; but by-and- 
by the ministry began to indicate a policy similar to that 
which had called forth a victorious opposition in Ontario. It 
has been observed above that the fundamental safeguard of 
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all constitutional government is that the executive shall be 
held under as minute and incessant control as the public 
service will allow, and that the one foe of all constitutional 
government is the political adventurer who endeavours to 
hold himself above such control. Legislation may of course 
render the ambition of such adventurers more difficult, but 
every system of government is exposed to peril from the un- 
scrupulousness of the men by whom it may be administered. 
The circumstances of Canada, as of all new countries, form a 
peculiar source of temptation to corruption in the admin- 
istration of her Government. From the very nature of the 
case, a new country cannot possess that leisurely class of men 
from whom England has long derived her noblest statesmen, 
and from all that we have observed there seems no immediate 
prospect of this deficiency being made up in Canada. At least 
not a few instances have been brought to notice in which the 
sons of wealthy Canadian merchants have been allowed to 
content themselves with a disgracefully meagre education, and 
have squandered, in frivolous idleness or in coarse sensuality, 
the fortunes which had been laboriously accumulated by in- 
dustrious parents; while no instance has yet attracted atten- 
tion in which the leisure derived from hereditary wealth has 
been devoted to the service of the public in political life. The 
result of all this is that the administration of public affairs 
necessarily falls very largely into the hands of professional 
politicians—of men who enter politics as they would enter 
any other profession from which they seek to obtain a living. 
It is no discredit to Canadians in particular, but to human 
nature in general, to say that only the most incorruptible of 
men can utterly withstand the temptations of such a pro- 
fession. At least the sympathy of every earnest political 
thinker must be repelled by any policy which would render it 
easier for the professional politician to yield to the tempta- 
tions of his position. 

It was, as we have said, a policy in this direction—a policy 
of encouragement to the mere political adventurer — that 
strengthened the opposition to the first Government of the Do- 
minion, and a brief reference to the main points of conflict 
between the Government and their opponents will suffice to 
make this evident. 

One of the most serious dangers to constitutional govern- 
ment is the power which a cabinet possesses of manipulating 
the elections so as to put the opposition at a disadvantage 
throughout the country. This may be done, for example, by 
spreading the elections over some weeks, taking care to secure 
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the large number of voters who go for the winning side by 
obtaining at an early date the decision of those constituencies 
in which the ministry expect a favourable return. The same 
end is also attained by bringing to the polls the large army of 
civil servants throughout the country, by leaving the law prac- 
tically inoperative against bribery, and by the appointment of 
returning-officers unscrupulously obsequious to the interests 
of the party by whom they are appointed. Now, no one who 
watched impartially the elections for the second parliament 
of the Dominion could avoid the conviction that the Govern- 
ment had been using their power in all those ways to secure a 
verdict in their favour at the polls. The elections were 
brought on in an order which was wholly inexplicable except 
in the interest of the ministry. Votes were obtained from men 
whose employment in the service of the nation ought to keep 
them aloof from the service of a party. In more than one 
instance a returning-officer sent in a return so manifestly in 
opposition to the facts, that the Government, out of self-re- 
spect, should have at once subjected the offender to criminal 
prosecution. 

But it was mainly by their conduct in reference to the laws 
against bribery, and by the advantage which they took of the 
laxity of these laws, that the ministry brought upon them- 
selves their defeat. It had been well enough known to every 
one in Canada for a long time that representative government 
was being rendered a laughing-stock by the extent to which 
bribery was being carried on by all parties. All the evidence 
on the subject shows that neither party throughout the coun- 
try could boast of superior freedom from this corruption. 
Only this can be said of the leaders in the opposition at the 
time, that they demanded the legislation which has since been 
obtained, and which has proved a very formidable impediment 
to bribery and other dishonourable influences at elections. 
The Government, however, by its overpowering majority in 
parliament, crushed all attempts at legislation in this direc- 
tion, and the result was that the second election for the 
Dominion House of Commons was disgraced by an extensive 
system of bribery, in which, according to their own confes- 
sion, the leaders of the Government were deeply involved. 

The sources from which the Government obtained funds 
for bribery were various ; but after every allowance for disinter- 
ested subscriptions from conscientious supporters, there remain 
enormous sums, which no statesman should ever have allowed 
himself to touch, or, if tempted to use, could ever have spoken 
of afterwards without a feeling of shame. ‘There was even 
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a prevalent suspicion that the public money was being misdi- 
rected to electioneering purposes; and though it may be 
admitted that the suspicion was founded on a mistake, it must 
also be borne in mind that the premier was himself entirely 
to blame for giving currency tothe suspicion. A motion had 
been introduced into the House of Commons at Ottawa for a 
confidential audit of the expenditure on the Secret Service 
Fund, and the motion was defended by a reference to British 
practice. The Government, however, succeeded in defeating 
the motion, and Sir John Macdonald, in vindicating afterwards 
his opposition to the motion, not content with denying that 
the demand for a confidential audit was justified by British 
usage, made the astounding assertion that, if a cabinet in 
England went out of office with £100,000 of secret service 
money to their credit, they could employ it in carrying the 
elections against their opponents. It is somewhat surprising 
that this statement did not attract attention or call forth any 
protest from the English press at the time, and that it was 
only after some years that Sir John Macdonald acknowledged 
his misapprehension about the practice of British statesmen in 
reference to the use of Secret Service Funds. 

But however well or ill founded may have been the sus- 
picion that the Dominion Government were abusing the 
public money for party purposes, their own confession places 
beyond all controversy the notorious attempt to maintain 
their position by corrupt influences in connection with the 
projected Pacific Railway through Canadian territory. This 
scandal received such prominent notice in the English press 
at the time, and is still so recent, that it is unnecessary to 
revive its details at present. One or two points of special 
political importance are all that require to be remembered. 

In the first place, the Pacific Railway Bill contained in an 
aggravated form those unconstitutional features which have 
been already pointed out in the earlier railway bill of the 
administration in Ontario. It handed over absolutely to the 
Government, along with fifty million acres of land, the sum 
of thirty million dollars —a sum fully equal to the public 
revenue of the whole Dominion for a year and a half; and 
the people—the House of Commons—were thus left without 
a voice as to the route which the railway should take, or even 
the most general details of its construction. In the second 
place, members of the cabinet confessed to having accepted 
for electioneering purposes a sum—which in Canada must be 
accounted very large—from the gentleman who had been 
promised, or at least expected, the contract for the Pacific 
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Railway, and who has declared that it was no political 
conviction, but simply the spirit of commercial speculation, 
that induced him to advance so much money for the purpose 
of keeping the Government in power. It was a further 
serious aspect of this political scandal that the Government 
made an extremely questionable use of its prerogative, and 
showed a somewhat unseemly contempt of the privileges of 
parliament, in order to prevent the House of Commons from 
et a out the investigation on which it had deter- 
mined. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that when at last the ministry 
met the House, they found the opposition vastly increased in 
strength, and, after a lengthened debate, resigned without 
waiting for a division. The new ministry, soon after its 
formation, dissolved the House, and the appeal to the electors 
showed that they were sustained by a very powerful element 
throughout the country. Whether they will retain that sup- 
port for any length of time, is a question on which, as on 
other social subjects, it is hazardous to form predictions; but 
it is a question which is of interest only in so far as the 
ministry realize the mission which they have undertaken, 
and to which they owe their position—of fighting the battle 
of constitutional government in Canada. Certainly nothing 
has happened which should make the country forget the 
serious faults of the previous administration; but the temper 
of political discussion, both in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa and throughout the Dominion, gives too great reason 
to fear that politicians are settling again into two factions, 
separated by no principle except the common conviction of 
the desirability of being in office. However convenient this 
state of things may be for the professional politician, it is a 
result which can be contemplated only with the deepest 
concern by every earnest student of political affairs. Not 
only would such a result defeat one great end of the Canadian 
confederation, but it would give a new force to one of the 
great perils of popular government. Let us hope that the 
premier of the Dominion and his associates may prove 
themselves equal to their mission, and that they may find 
some safeguard for constitutional freedom against that des- 
potism of party which has iormed one of its most powerful 
foes at all times, and now forms its peculiar foe on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 
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Mycene: a Narrative of Researches and Discoveries at Mycene 
and Tiryns. By Dr. Henry Scurremann, Author of ‘ Troy 
and its Remains.’ The Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Guapstone, M.P. With Maps, Plans, and other Illus- 
trations. John Murray. 1878. 


Tus long-expected, if not wholly satisfactory, work has at 
length appeared, in the form of a copiously and beautifully 
illustrated volume, to gratify the curiosity that was excited 
throughout Europe at the report of Dr. Schliemann’s second 
and still greater success in exploring the site of an ancient 
city. When the news first arrived that an immense deposit 
of prehistoric treasures had been laid open by the excavations 
on the Acropolis of Mycenew, some were incredulous, others 
cautious in accepting the rumour, while the majority sus- 
pended their judgment until at least competent authority 
should decide for or against the genuineness of the articles so 
unexpectedly brought to light. Many, indeed, thought that 
the ordinary laws of probability were outraged by the claim 
put forward by Dr. Schliemann. He had gone to Troy, to 
find the treasures and the palace of King Priam, and then he 
had gone to ‘golden Mycene,’ to find the treasures and the 
palace of King Agamemnon; and in both he had been entirely 
successful, in both places vessels and ornaments of the precious 
metals, amounting in the aggregate to a value of some thou- 
sands of pounds,* having rewarded the cost and the labour of 
the excavations. At Mycene, indeed, a body was found (at 
p. 297 a portrait of it is given, and a ghastly portrait it is), 
which is conjectured to have been that of Agamemnon him- 
self! This, it was said, was luck greater than human: a man 
might dig in a hundred old cities, and think himself lucky if 
he found even a small treasure in one. Dr. Schliemann, 
however, stood to his ground : seeing is believing, the proverb 
says. The treasures were there: they were seen, handled, 
examined by many, some of them eminently competent judges, 


* It is stated in the Preface (p. xxxvi.) that the weight of the ornaments 
found in the first tomb alone is about one hundred pounds troy, or nearly that 
of five thousand sovereigns. It is to be regretted that Dr. Schliemann never 
gives the weight of any of the larger articles which he is wont to describe as 
‘enormous massive,’ ‘splendid massive golden’ (p. 235), and so on, ‘The 
reader would have been grateful,’ says a reviewer in the ‘ Athen#um,’ ‘ for pre- 
cise measurements generally, and for weights of gold objects such as masks and 
breast-plates, which are merely noted as ponderous and massive.’ From the 
crushed and bent condition of most of them, they suggest the suspicion that 
they must be made of very thin metal. 

NO. CXXXIV. 21 
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and the verdict of genuineness was unanimously given in their 
favour. Truly, as Mr. Gladstone says in his Preface, ‘ For- 
tune, for once renouncing her caprice, seems in both cases to 
have obeyed the dictates of archeological justice, and to have 
treated Dr. and Mrs. Schliemann as her favourite children.’ 

It has long been a well-established fact that the custom 
prevailed for ages over a large part of the ancient world, in- 
cluding Romans, Greeks, Celts, Assyrians, and Etruscans, of 
burying with the deceased the personal ornaments and the 
articles of value which he had possessed in life. Even 
animals, nay, favourite servants and concubines, were sacri- 
ficed at the tomb, on and over which offerings and libations 
were made at oft-recurring intervals,* the end and object of 
both being the same, the propitiation of a spirit powerful for 
harm; for those maladies and pestilences which, in a scien- 
tific age, we attribute to bad drainage and ‘infusoria,’ were 
attributed in a superstitious age to a maliguant power of 
spirits who could exert a direct agency on earth. More than 
one tribe of the American Indians, whose affinities with the 
Turanian race are many and well-marked, as those of Cali- 
fornia and Patagonia, place in the tomb, or burn with the 
body, arms and other ornaments, sometimes the horses and 
dogs belonging to a deceased chief, which are killed and con- 
sumed with the corpse.t At one time (we are told) they used to 
bury money, often in large sums, with the body. Dreams, too, 
were thought to be sent to the living by the dead.t Classical 
lore is full of such stories, and every scholar is familiar with 
them. In the ‘ Alcestis’ of Euripides, when the father of Ad- 
metus brings an offering to his son’s deceased wife, he says, 
‘Accept these trinkets (coopov tovde), and let them go into the 
grave ; for we are bound to honour the corpse of one who has 
died to save your life.’§ 

So familiar were the Greeks themselves with the fact that 
ancient tombs often contained treasure, that they had a word 
expressly to denote the office of a ‘ grave-grubber’ (tuuBo- 
pvyxos).|| Even in modern times, the search after treasure in 


* The practice of the early Christians of saying masses over the bodies of 
martyrs in the catacombs, is unquestionably to be traced to the same idea, the 
artaking of the living and the dead in a common sacrifice or food-offering. 
ence, too, came the ayaa, or love-feasts, so often pictured in the catacombs. 
The Irish ‘ wake’ is the latest surviving and the worst representative of the 
twustom. 
t See ‘Races of Mankind,’ by Robert Brown, vol. i. pp. 109, 162, 303, 306. 
$} Hseh. Cho. 523; Soph. El. 460; Eur. Orest. 618. § Eur. Alc. 618. 
|; Arist. Ran. 1149. Of course the act was regarded as sacrilegious ; and this 
is the point of the well-known anecdote of Darius opening the tomb of Queen 


. Nitocris, to extract treasures. Herod. ii. 21, et seq. 
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old tombs has become a complete trade, and has caused the 
mutilation and destruction of some of the finest monuments 
of antiquity. Indeed, many tombs reopened in recent times 
are found to have been plundered of their contents at some 
unknown period. This was found to be the case with many of 
those explored by General Di Cesnola in Cyprus. One of the 
tombs in the agora at Mycene had been partially rifled in 
an early age. ‘Some one,’ says the author, ‘sank a shaft 
to examine the tomb, struck the body (in the first tomb), 
plundered it recklessly, and for fear of being detected, carried 
off his booty in such a hurry, that he only thought of saving 
the large massive gold ornaments, such as the mask, the large 
breast-cover, the diadems, and the bronze swords, and, in re- 
mounting to the surface, dropped many of the smaller objects, 
such as the twelve golden buttons, which I found at intervals 
on digging down. There can be no doubt that this larceny 
occurred before the capture of Mycene by the Argives (B.c. 
468).’ Dr. Schliemann also describes a very old grave dis- 
covered at the village of Spata, the ancient Sphettus, in Attica, 
and adds: ‘This tomb had evidently been already rifled in 
ancient times, for but a few objects were found with the 
bodies: nearly all of them lay dispersed in débris, in and 
before the entrance.’ 

The old Pelasgic, pre-Hellenic, or Achaian city of Mycena, 
lying close to Argos in lower Greece, had been renowned from 
very remote times as the seat of a powerful and wealthy line 
of kings, of whom, according to the Homeric legend, Agamem- 
non, king of men, and the leader of the expedition to Troy, was 
one of the most famous. The city was called wodvypucos, 
‘abounding in gold.’* Its walls and palaces were of that pecu- 
liar massive masonry of which many scattered examples exist, 
though not all of one kind, called by the ancients ‘ Cyclopean.’ 
By this they meant that the stones were so huge, often 
weighing many tons, that none but giants could have put them 
together. Of the real architects and their date nothing what- 
ever is known, for not a scrap of writing is ever found in 
Greek cities of really prehistoric date. Indeed, with the pos- 
sible exception of Egypt and Assyria, the remark applies equally 
to all very ancient sites.t Up to the time of the destruction of 

* Tliad, vii. 180; Soph. El. 9. 

+ The scratches found by Dr. Schliemann on some of the numerous clay 
whorls at Hissarlik we do not believe to be writing at all. When he says 
(p. 335) that he found at Troy ‘a number of short inscriptions in very ancient 
Cypriote characters, and, so far as we can judge, in.a language which is essen- 


tially the same as Greek,’ he assumes as certain what has yet to be proved—that 
these marks were intended for letters. 
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Mycene through the jealousy of the Argives, in the year 468 
B.c., there can be no doubt that the old city continued both 
rich and powerful. But desolation came with destruction, 
Euripides, who appears personally to have known the ruined 
city—for he often alludes to it, and even expressly mentions 
the circular agora* lately brought to light—speaks of the lofty 
‘sky-reaching walls’ and solid basements, odpdva tetyn and 
Ba@pa. The toppling over of such buildings had filled up the 
floor of the agora, though its shape was still traceable in his 
time. The tombs of ancient kings buried in that precinct, 
after an old custom mentioned in Pindar,+ remained undis- 
turbed, protected by the ruins of their own palaces.{ These 
tombs, of which more anon, were replete with the most costly 
treasures. In a manner precisely similar, on digging out the 
floors of several of the abbeys dismantled at the Reformation, F 
founders’ tombs, inscribed slabs, tesselated pavements, un- § g 
opened graves in numbers, have been discovered. It was§ y 
hardly likely that in the very centre of such a populous town § g 
as Mycene, these tombs, which were most religiously guarded, § 4, 
would be plundered. The destroyers themselves were not {J 
likely at the time to turn their attention to them. And s0§ g: 
they were covered over and forgotten, till Dr. Schliemann’sf ,, 
good fortune and indomitable perseverance brought them once § 4, 
more to light. I 
There is, of course, not a particle of evidence to show tof p 
whom either these treasures or those found at Hissarlik be-f ¢ 
longed, or to what precise period or nation they may bef 9; 
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referred. All attempts to identify the remains or any of the 
ornaments with the Homeric accounts are, if not purely fan- 
ciful,|| at least extremely unsatisfactory. We cannot possibly 
say whether such persons as Priam and Agamemnon really 


* ayopac xixXor, Orest. 919. The passages in Euripides are referred to in the 
note on page 341. Sophocles mentions the Mycenians (El. 423, Phil. 425), but 
ischylus appears to include Mycene under the general term Argos. 

+ Pyth. v. 69, et seq., quoted by Dr. Schliemann on page 127. He refers alsof . 
on page 126 to the statement of Pausanias (i. 43, 4), that at Megara the tombs off 1! 
the heroes were within the place for holding their council, i.e., the agora. h 

t Dr. Schliemann (p. 126, and elsewhere) speaks of the agora being deeply 
buried in ‘ prehistoric’ débris. He appears to us apt to let his enthusiasm out- 
strip his care in minute examination. It certainly shows hasty writing to say 
that ‘the greater part of the prehistoric débris is later than the time of Eur-§ b 
pides.’ In page 341 he says ‘it is certain that until 468 B.c. the agora was kept 
clean, and that the accumulation in it only began after the Mycenians had been 
forced to emigrate.’ The ‘demon of doubt’ does not appear ever to haunt the§ 5! 
author of these and many similar statements. P 

§ Byland, Jervaux, Fountains, and others. 

|| The most striking coincidence, perhaps, is the golden goblet with two doves 
on a handles, compared with the description of Nestor’s goblet, in Iliad, 
ix. 634, 
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ever lived. If Priam’s brother Tithonus ever existed in the 
flesh, we know that he did not marry Aurora, or ‘ the dawn,’ 
as the legend tells us. We have good reasons for believing 
that Achilles was the midday sun, as Thetis, the sea, was his 
mother, out of which the sun appears to rise; that Odysseus 
represented, not only in name but in character, the setting 
sun ;* that the golden palace of Alcinoiis and the self-moving 
ships of the Pheacians were the hues of a sunset and the fleet- 
ing clouds; that Penelope’s web was nothing but the sunlit 
nists which appear and disappear in the sky, &c. But no harm 
is done to archeology, which cares only for the facts of ancient 
art, if any one chooses to accept Dr. Schliemann’s apparently 
strong conviction that he has found the veritable grave and 
skeleton of Agamemnon. Mr. Gladstone does not hesitate to 
support this view. He speaks cautiously, however, as becomes 
so well-read and so thoughtful a scholar. ‘The balance, I 
will not say of evidence, but of rational presumption, seems 
as though it might ultimately lean towards the belief that this 
eminent explorer has exposed to the light of day, after three 
thousand years, the memorials and remains of Agamemnon 
and his companions in the return from Troy.’t Again he 
says: ‘The conjecture is, that these may very well be the 
tombs of Agamemnon and his company.’ The same cautious 
language is preserved in p. xxxviii.: ‘ We are now on the road, 
not of history, but of reasonable conjecture. I try to account 
for a burial which, according to all reasonable presumption, is 
of the heroic age, and of royal and famous personages, but 
which presents conflicting features of honour and shame. 
That there is no conflicting hypothesis is not a good reason 
for precipitate assent to the hypothesis which we may term 
Agamemnonian.’ Mr. Gladstone’s conjecture is that Agamem- 
non, having been murdered and (as the legend tells us) igno- 
minicusly buried by his Queen Clytemnestra, who had wedded 
her paramour, the handsome Aigisthus,{ was afterwards re- 
interred in the same tomb, with the honours of cremation, by 
his son Orestes, who had returned from exile and slain in 
retribution both his own mother and Adgisthus. The igno- 
minious burial he refers to the state in which three of the 


‘| bodies, which he supposes to have been those of Agamemnon 


and his two heralds, were found. They had been forcibly 
squeezed into a grave cut in the rock, of too small a size 
properly to hold the remains.§ ‘ We are met,’ he says, ‘ with 


* See Britisn QuarTEeRLy Review for October, 1873, p. 438. 

t Preface, p. vi. dpapwe Eur. El. 948. 

§ Here again we may compare a custom of the North-Western American 
dians, who have ‘such a horror of a dead body, or desire to squeze it into a 
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the somewhat staggering fact that the bodies of full-grown 
and apparently tall men have been forced into a space of only 
five feet six inches in length, so as to require that sort of com- 
pression which amounts almost to mutilation.’”* Dr. Schlie- 
mann himself speaks, as is his wont, with much more 
confidence on this subject. ‘Ido not for a moment hesitate 
to proclaim,’ he says, ‘that I have found here the sepulchres 
which Pausanias, following the tradition, attributes to Atreus, 
to the ‘‘king of men,” Agamemnon, to his charioteer Kury- 
medon, to Cassandra, and to their companions.’ 

Our great difficulty in accepting this flattering theory, is 
to attach anyreal historical existence to such heroes as Theseus, 
Agamemnon, Achilles, or Menelaiis. The subject, however, is 
a very interesting one, and we shall be pardoned if we examine 
the traditions about the death and funeral of Agamemnon 
somewhat at length. Speaking generally (though there may 
be exceptions to this, as to every general rule), a story is 
either myth or history. The conclusion of those who have 
considered the question most fully, is that the two are not 
combined. There has always been a party who have believed 
in the Trojan war as history, as there is also a party who 
regard the whole subject of the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey’ as 
a solar myth of remote Aryan origin. We cannot decide 
between them, and shall not attempt to do so, though we 
incline, ourselves, to the mythical view. A writer in ‘ The 
Times’t rightly observes that ‘we need a wide induction and 
a comprehensive survey before we can venture to draw any 
conclusion at all.’ Again: ‘If there is one thing these dis- 
coveries teach, it is that judgment must be suspended for the 
present as to the questions raised by them.’ 

Now one remarkable feature in the stories about Agamem- 
non is the extraordinary and godlike reverence in which he 
was held by his subjects. In the (perhaps older) epics about 
Troy which Aischylus appears to have followed, rather than 
the account given in our Homeric poems, he was the object of 
mixed fear and veneration to his subjects,}—one whose very 
word passed like an arrow ‘through the ear and the mind of 
the people.’ To murder him as a great general was an ad- 
ditional crime to the murder of him merely as a husband.$ 
In death he was feared as a mighty spirit, and as such Orestes 
box before the corpse gets stiffened, that not unfrequently it is put into the coffin 
before life is extinct’ (‘ Races of Mankind,’ i. 107). * Preface, p, xxxii. 

+ Dee. 20, 1877. { Aisch, Cho, 56. 

§ Agam. 1627; Eum. 637. dvipic piv iptv otrog eipnrat popoc Tod 
Tov orpatnAarov vewv. ‘Thus have I described to you the death of a hero who 
was held in awe by all, and who was the admiral of the fleet.’ 
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and his sister Electra often appeal to him to assist them in 
their designs of vengeance, and their just efforts to regain 
their home.* It is not difficult to conceive that superstition 
would invest the grave of such a being, almost godlike in his 
power, with every propitiatory rite. The ‘heroes’ (Saiuoves) 
were worshipped by the Greeks as powerful for good or harm, 
and even a murderess might think her prosperity on earth was 
assured by placing in the tomb of her victim a few thousand 
pounds value in gold plate. Man’s natural love of wealth 
would suggest the idea to a primitive mind that the anger of 
a malignant spirit could be bought off by the sacrifice of a 
certain amount of worldly goods. The remarkable point, how- 
ever, in the legend is, that the queen is said to have buried 
the king at night, without honour, ‘a king without his citizens, 
a husband without a wife’s tears.’t She even mutilated him 
by cutting off the limbs, according to an ancient idea that a 
ghost physically crippled could do no great harm to those 
whom he haunted.{ The murder itself, according to the ac- 
counts of all the tragic poets, was perpetrated by the king’s 
head being split open with an axe § as he was in the bath, 
after he had been entangled in a costly embroidered robe. | 
Of course these legends must be set at nought by those who 
wish to identify the body found in the agora of Mycene as 
that of Agamemnon, for the skull was entire. There are other 
difficulties. Sophocles seems to describe the tomb of the 
murdered king as a tumulus outside of the city,] or at least, 
as Euripides also does, as a wupa, or bustwm, the site of which 
was marked by a pillar, at which, by way of deliberate insult, 
Aigisthus used to fling stones.** But Dr. Schliemann finds 
a series of graves containing many bodies, and all with buried 
treasures. He has thus to account for a plurality of Aga- 
memnons, and the only way of getting out of this additional 
difficulty is to assume that Agamemnon was buried there with 

* Cho. 480, 497, &e. 

+ Aisch. Agam. 1552; Cho. 430-4; Eur. Troad. 446. In Eur. El. 289, he is 
said to have been buried ‘an outcast from his home.’ 

t ’euacyadis9n. Cho. 439; Soph. El. 445. 

§ oxiopdc and oyiZew are the terms used by them. There is a fixedness in 
these traditions which is remarkable. They agree even in representing the axe 
as two-edged, dugirouoc. See Asch. Agam. 1496; Ibid. 1150; Soph. El. 99. 
Several axe-heads of this kind were found mm the course of the excavations. 

|| kakév. Agam. 1383. See also Eum. 460; Cho. 998. A dif- 
ferent story is told in the Odyssey, v. 355, xi. 411, that he was murdered at a 
banquet. { Kwotwvn. Electra, 894, 901; Eur. El. 325. 

** rérpotc re Adivoy zarpdc. The tombstones found standing ver- 
tically in the agora (engraved pp. 86-96) certainly suit the idea of a orijA7, but 
not that of a cokwvn, which means ‘a hillock.’ 
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his friends and associates.** Let us, however, give all reason- 
able hearing to the tradition recorded by Pausanias, who ex- 
pressly sayst that this was the case, and even that Cassandra 
and her twin children, who had been murdered by Aigisthus, 
were buried in Mycenex, though he also says the tomb of 
Agamemnon was not the same, but another, érepov. Let us 
admit that the author may be right in supposing that the 
original monument was a larger structure, from which were 
taken. at some later time, when the level of the agora was 
altered, or the circular agora itself constructed, the three 
tombstones sculptured in bas-relief. Let us conceive that the 
ko\wvn axpa mentioned by Sophocles as marking the tomb 
of Agamemnon { was some kind of tumulus surmounted 
by a pillar, or even that it was the funeral altar found still 
standing above the fourth grave, as shown in Plan F. With 
all these concessions, we get no further than to allow that 
there may have been a tradition more than 400 years B.c. 
that certain hero-tombs at Mycene belonged to Agamemnon 
and his family. At a period when hero-worship was so rife, 
and each city or political community rivalled another in 
claiming ancestral honours (just as in the middle ages 
churches and shrines competed for the possession of relics), 
it is quite conceivable that such claims and such traditions 
had no truth in them whatever. Dr. Schliemann has no 
hesitation in affirming that the tradition ‘may be perfectly 
correct and faithful.’ The objections we have raised seem to 
have presented no difficulty to his mind. He began with ‘a 
firm belief in the Trojan War and a full faith in Homer ;’ and 
to this faith, he adds, he is ‘indebted for the discovery of 
Troy and its treasures.’ But the discovery of relics, it has 
been well said, § ‘can never convert legend into history.’ 

* In the five tombs sixteen or seventeen bodies were interred, including three 
women and two or three children (Preface, p. xxxi.). Here Cassandra, the Trojan 
concubine, comes in to help us out of the difficulty : and if Cassandra, why not Cas- 
sandra and her two maids? But then Cassandra too had her head split open with 
the same axe (Agam. 1496; Eur. Hec. 1277). However, we will contribute an argu- 
ment not yet claimed on Dr. Schliemann’s side. Euripides expressly says (Electra, 
7) that Agamemnon brought from Troy to Argos (which the poets generally identify 
with Mycene) ‘very many spoils,’ oxida wAeiora, which he dedicated in the 
temples, and also that Clytemnestra was served by Phrygian (i.e., Trojan) ladies 
dressed in their national drapery, with golden clasps. It might be possibly argued 
that some of the treasures found in these tombs are of Phrygian manufacture ; 
and it might very easily happen, for the reasons explained at the beginning of 
this review, that some of these spoils were deposited as yépa and kendra in the 
sepulchre of the king. Dr. Schliemann affirms that ‘no trace of Assyrian art 
was found at Mycenw.’ Such brooches (xép7a) are represented on pp. 180, 193. 

t Book ii. 16, 6, quoted at length by the author at p. 59. See also Odyssey, 
iv. 536; xi. 388, 412. 

¢ Soph. El. 894. § ‘ The Times,’ Dec. 20, 1877. 
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Another example of hasty induction is in p. 337. ‘ The iden- 
tity of the mode of burial, the perfect similarity of all the 
tombs, their very close proximity, the impossibility of admit- 
ting that three or even five royal personages of immeasurable 
wealth, who had died a natural death at long intervals of time, 
should have been huddled together in the same tomb; and, 
finally, the great resemblance of all the ornaments, which 
show exactly the same style of art and the same epoch,—all 
these facts are so many proofs that all the twelve men, three 
women, and perhaps two or three children, had been murdered 
simultaneously and buried at the same time.’ 

Here is a curious instance of fallacious reasoning. Why 
should these persons all have been murdered, even if it were 
quite certain that they were all buried at the same time ? 
However, whatever we may think of Dr. Schliemann’s own 
conclusions, it is impossible to overrate the importance of 
the contribution which this energetic explorer has made to 
human knowledge. It comes with especial value at a time 
when theories of development and speculations about the 
duration of man’s existence on earth, and the history of his 
civilization, are occupying the attention of inquirers. We 
are astonished to find jewels, equalling in art those exhibited 
in London and Paris shops, claiming an antiquity of nearly 
four thousand years. ‘At Mycenz we know certainly that we 
are standing at the very centre and citadel of the powerful 
kingdom which engaged the interest of Greek poetry and 
poetical tradition for centuries, and transmitted a strong 
political impulse to historical times.’* And we cannot deny 
that, to quote from the same review, ‘the scene which has 
been uncovered by Dr. Schliemann is certainly in striking 
accordance with the tenour of Mycenian tradition.’ 

The weak point, as it seems to us, in Dr. Schliemann’s 
book, is the constant assumption and assertion that the 
treasures he has found are ‘ prehistoric.’ Commencing with 
the uncritical petitio principii that the Homeric poems which 
we possess are the same—which most certainly cannot be 
affirmed—as the Homer which was known to Pindar, the 
tragic writers, and the painters of the earlier Greek vases, 
he makes every two-handled cup a déras dudixirreddov, every 
gold boss or stud, button or band, sword or spear, to fall in 
with some Homeric description. Now those critics who have 
less faith than Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Grote in the genuine an- 
tiquity of our texts are entitled to argue that if the supposed 
resemblance of these objects of art with the Homeric descrip- 

* ‘Atheneum,’ Dec. 22, 1877. 
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tions is real, and yet the descriptions themselves are not 
remotely ancient, the extremely archaic character of the orna- 
ments themselves is thereby called in question, and an argu- 
ment is derived from the coincidence which may really point 
just the other way.* The hasty inductions of Dr. Schliemann 
result rather from his enthusiastic temperament than from any 
scholarly reasonings about the literary history of our Homeric 
poems. Thus in p. 99 he says, first, that the carved tomb- 
stones in the agora ‘must be brought into relation with the 
ancient architecture of Mycene,’ which is in itself a conclusion 
very far indeed from certain ; and next, that ‘ therefore it can- 
not appear an unfounded assumption, if we claim for these 
ancient monuments the middle of the second millennium B.c., 
and if we insert them for the future as an important link 
into the history of art.’ In p. 145 he assumes the circular 
‘treasury of Atreus’ to be ‘ nearly forty centuries old.’ The 
discovery in the tombs of carved gems or intaglios of very good 
workmanship, to say nothing of the highly artistic devices on 
the gold ornaments, should make us pause before we affirm, 
without even a shadow of proof, and by an inference of no 
great weight, that the art of cutting gems is about a thousand 
years earlier than has hitherto been supposed.t ‘On seeing 
this intaglio,’ he says, ‘and reflecting that it belongs to an 
antiquity preceding Homer by centuries, we are ready to 
believe (?) that all the works of art mentioned by Homer, 
such as the wonderful shield of Achilles,t the dog and the 
deer in the mantle-brooch of Ulysses, § Nestor’s goblet, || and 
others, all existed in his time, and that he merely describes what 
he saw with his own eyes.’ We are not denying the possibly great 
antiquity of the treasure trove, but only advocating great caution 

* It is sufficient here to remark that our Homeric texts begin first to be 
quoted, as we now have them, in Plato, 

+ So far as we are aware, the first definite mention of delicately-cut gems 
worn as seal-rings occurs in the Thesmophoriaznse of Aristophanes (B.c. 408), 
where they are called s¢payidta Opirndeora, v. 427, ‘worm-eaten seals.’ There is, 
however, a pretty plain allusion in the earlier play of the Knights, v. 952, In 
Herod. iii. 41, the reference to the maker of a ring may refer only to the gold 
setting. In General Di Cesnola’s ‘Cyprus’ large numbers of Assyrian gems 


are given, and the subject of their antiquity is fully discussed in an appendix by 
Mr. C. W. King. 

t There is no proof whatever that this ‘wonderful shield of Achilles’ in the 
Eighteenth Book of the Iliad was known to the tragic writers in the age of 
Pericles. Euripides, who twice alludes to that hero’s shield, must have had a 
different version of the story. See Electra, 455, Iph. Aul. 1068, et seq., where 
Achilles is said to have brought a shield with him from Greece to Troy, whereas 
the shield of the Iliad was made for him after Hector had captured the other 
from Patroclus. But this ‘shield,’ after all, like King Arthur’s Round Table, is 
nothing but the sun; and we know that it was a subject with the epic poets. 

§ Odyssey, xix. 224. || Iliad, xi. 632, 
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in accepting the view. In favour of it is the opinion of Mr. 
Newton of the British Museum, and generally the absence of 
all inscriptions. Again, the representations of animals are 
more frequent than those of the human figure; and animals 
are usually earlier in art than warriors or hunters. But Dr. 
Schliemann himself notices occasionally a strong resemblance 
between some of the devices found by him and comparatively 
late art. In p. 175, his attention, he says, was called to the 
fact that a lion on one of the intaglios ‘perfectly resembles 
the fore-part of the lion which we see on the golden staters of 
Sardis in Lydia, which Borrel attributes to Croesus (550 B.c.).’ 
Whether any genuine coins exist even of the age of Creesus, 
may very well be questioned.* Again, in p. 198: ‘ We find 
round shields with an ornamentation of crescents and stars 
represented on Macedonian coins; but these can, of course, 
have no relation whatever to the Mycenian diadems, which 
may be twelve centuries older.’ And in p. 95: ‘If I had found 
the last-named ornaments’ (a golden cross and a pendant with 
a ring) ‘as well as some of the smaller ornaments of this 
sepulchre, alone, I should decidedly not have claimed for them 
a very remote antiquity.’ 

When we consider that, as an historical fact, Mycene was 
destroyed B.c. 468, and that it is impossible to say what took 
place in that city up to that date, or what interments may 
have been made, or what honours paid to heroes deceased— 
for we have no history—there is nothing so very surprising in 
finding burnt bodies and treasures in tombs, or the carved 
oTh\at or monuments set above them. Plenty of illustrations 
of these customs may be found in Pindar and the tragics ; 
and who is to assert how much of their accounts are genuine 
traditions of the heroic times, and how much was derived from 
contemporary usages? Were it possible to show that the 
débris covering the newly-found agora was itself ‘ prehistoric,’ 
of whatever date, the tombs underneath would, in all proba- 
bility, be considerably earlier still. But we know that in the 
time of Euripides, and, indeed, up to 410 B.c., when he wrote 
the ‘ Orestes,’ the circular agora was visible to, if not actually 
visited by, him ; and we even think, from the passages already 
quoted, that he saw the tombstones which he was told were 
those of Agamemnon and his family. The question would 
still remain, what such a tradition—the same as that recorded 
by Pausanias—is really worth. 

The fact that in opening the tombs, and generally in the 


* The earliest mention of striking coins with a hammer and a die is in the 
‘ Suppliants’ of Aischylus, v, 282. 
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excavations, fragments of early pottery were found, clearly 
indicates disturbance of the site at a period later than the 
making of such pots, which were then treated as rubbish. The 
custom of partially burning bodies—probably as a mere reli- 
gious rite carried out pro formaé—within the sepulchre itself, 
is, so far as we know, now first established by these dis- 
coveries. We happen to know, from an incidental allusion 
in Propertius,* that jewels were thrown on the pyre with 
the dead, and sometimes even stolen from it. It appears that 
the Patagonian Indians have a very similar custom. On the 
death of a chief ‘his property is burnt by the women, who 
are allowed, as a reward for their services, to snatch out of 
the burning mass what they can get.’+ The ancient belief 
was that these, like food-offerings of all kinds, { were trans- 
mitted to the spirit in the under world through the medium 
of fire. Dr. Schliemann says, in speaking of the golden 
diadems found with three of the bodies, that two of them 
‘have suffered much from the funeral fire, which has blackened 
them so that the photographs could not take well.’ And 
again: ‘On all these diadems we recognize the fine black 
ashes of the funeral pyre sticking to the gold.’ The burning 
in the tomb may, as Mr. Gladstone thinks, have been done 
honoris causa, subsequently to the final interment. The account 
of the discovery is so interesting that we quote it at 
length. 


At a depth of fifteen feet below the level of the rock, or of twenty-five feet 
below the former surface of the ground, as I found it when I began the exca- 
vations, I reached a layer of pebbles, below which I found, at a distance of 
three feet from each other, the remains of three human bodies, all with 
the head turned to the east and the feet to the west. They were only 
separated from the surface of the levelled rock by another layer of small 
stones on which they were lying, and they had evidently been burned 
simultaneously in the very same place where they lay. The masses of 
ashes of the clothes which had covered them, and of the wood which had 
partially or entirely consumed their flesh, as well as the colour of the 


* V. 7, 9. ‘ Et solitum digito beryllon adederat ignis;’ and 47, ‘ Te patiente mex 
conflavit imaginis aurum, Ardente e nostro dotem habitura rogo,’ But it may 
further be inferred from the same elegy (7, 8), that it was not uncommon only 
just to scorch the face and clothes of the deceased. For Cynthia’s ghost is thus 
described: ‘Eosdem habuit secum, quibus est elata, capillos, Eosdem oculos: 
lateri vestis adusta fuit.’ In the Odyssey (xxiv. 67) it is said that Achilles was 
committed to the pyre ‘clad in the garments of gods.’ These passages taken 
together singularly illustrate Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. 

+ ‘Races of Mankind,’ i. 307. 

} Dr. Schliemann found oyster-shells and several unopened oysters in the 
first tomb, which he rightly interprets as food left for the deceased. Di 
Cesnola (‘Cyprus,’ p. 298) gives a drawing of a skeleton with the right arm 
. stretched across the breast, and the hand resting in a circular dish, and it is 
rather strange that he should call such a fact ‘inexplicable to him.’ 
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lower layer of stones and the marks of the fire and smoke on the stone 
wall, which at the bottom of the sepulchre lined all the four sides, can 
leave no doubt whatever on this point. Nay, more; there were the most 
unmistakable marks of three distinct funeral piles. The wall, which at 
the bottom of the tomb lined its four sides, consisted of pretty large 
stones joined without any binding material: it was five feet high and one foot 
eight inches thick. The small stones with which the bottom of the sepulchre 
was strewn can, in my opinion, have had no other object than to procure 
ventilation to the funeral pyres. These could not have been large, and 
had evidently been intended to consume merely the clothes and partly or 
entirely the flesh of the deceased, but no more, because the bones and 
even the skulls have been preserved; but these latter had suffered so 
much from the moisture, that none of them could be taken out entire. 


In another tomb the author found ‘the mortal remains of 
three persons who, to judge by the smallness of the bones, 
and particularly of the teeth, and by the masses of female 
ornaments found here, must have been women.’ All these 
‘had been burnt simultaneously, but separately and at equal 
distances from each other; nay, in the very place where they 
now lay. The bodies were literally laden with jewels, all of 
which bore evident signs of the fire and smoke to which they 
had been exposed on the funeral pyres.’ The rather strong 
expression here used is repeated in p. 215, where we are told 
that the bodies of the five men found in the fourth tomb 
‘ were literally smothered in jewels.’ Again, p. 266: ‘The whole 
immense sepulchre was strewn with small gold leaves, of 
which I collected more than half a pound troy.’ 

Another example we must quote of Dr. Schliemann’s enthu- 
siasm outstripping his sober judgment. He tells us that when he 
brought to light two ‘wonderful signets,’ with devices represent- 
ing a hunting and a battle scene, he involuntarily exclaimed, 
‘The author of the “Iliad” and the ‘‘ Odyssey” cannot 
but have been born and educated amidst a civilization which 
was able to produce such works as these. Only a poet who 
had objects of art like these continually before his eyes could 
compose those divine poems.’ He adds that Mr. Gladstone 
‘has already proved, beyond any doubt, that Homer was an 
Achaian,’ and he—the author—‘ is constantly bringing to light 
in the depths of Mycene thousands of additional proofs that 
he is perfectly right.’ 

We need not stop here to remark that many are, neverthe- 
less, convinced that Mr. Gladstone is perfectly wrong. The 
poems which formed the basis of our great epics on Troy 
were, as Curtius argues, Achaian ballads; but they were put 
into their present form, in all probability, by an Ionian and 
Asiatic poet, as the description of scenery and animals, and 
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the geography generally, shows. But Dr. Schliemann is de- 
termined to believe that his discoveries must antedate B.c. 
850, the ‘ orthodox’ date of the Homeric poems. 

The names of the kindred and contiguous cities, Tiryns and 
Mycenz —whatever may be thought about the name Argos 
—seem to be not of Hellenic origin. Like the objects of art 
found there, they perhaps belong to the old Accadian or Tura- 
nian rather than to the true Aryan stock.* If so, and if Mr. 
Taylor is correct in his conclusions concerning the Turanian 


Mycene. 


origin of the Etruscans, we have a plain analogy between the | 


Etruscan and the Mycenian tombs. Both are rich in gold 
ornaments, and in both the leading idea was to make the 
grave or burying-vault a home and a habitation for the dead, 
and so to furnish it with the objects dear to it in life, as to 
detain it there, and prevent its going forth to haunt cities, and 
to cause death and pestilence.t This is, doubtless, but a form 
of that devil-worship which, we have reason to think, in some 
instances preceded those higher and more spiritual forms of re- 
ligion which looked with love and faith to a beneficent Creator. 
All low forms of religion are more or less concerned with the 
propitiation of malignant powers.{ The sepulchre was a room 
where all the household ornaments and articles of use or 
enjoyment were deposited for the use of the spirit. Hence 
Dr. Schliemann finds swords, crowns, sceptres, rings, beads 
of amber, glass and rock-crystal, pottery, copper vessels of 
several sorts, axe-heads and arrow-heads, combs, needles, 
ivory ornaments, golden figures of birds and animals, a golden 
balance, even the remains of a lute and a flute. It would be 
impossible to account for such a medley of domestic articles 
on any other theory than that of appeasing a spirit which was 
the object of fear. § Wrap him in his golden breast-plate, and 
put on him his golden diadem, place on him, round him, 


* Mr. Hyde Clarke thinks they belong to the Canaanite or Hittite families. 

+ Thus, an early Etruscan tomb at Cornelo ‘contained not only the armour 
and weapons, but also the whole household furniture, copper kettles, drinking 
yessels, and so forth, of a rich warrior.’ 

t In Aschylus, Suppl. 25, the spirits of Argive heroes entombed are invoked 
as Bapiripor Onwac karixovrec, ‘angrily-punishing denizens of the under- 
world who are lying in their tombs.’ With this superstition strong upon them, 
it was no wonder that the ancients sacrificed so much of their worldly wealth, 
through motives of fear, not of love. On any other view we can hardly conceive, 
at the present day, a man depositing his box of plate in the tomb of a near 
relative. 

§In Asch, Suppl. 660, et seq., the same chorus who before (25) had invoked the 
heroes powerful for harm, now pray that pestilence, and war, and sudden deaths 
may be kept away from the city of Argos, and that the sun-god (6 Av«evoc) may 
be kind to the youth of both sexes. It was to obtain similar blessings that they 
put gold in the heroes’ tombs. The same averting god, Av«etog, is implored to 
bring good out of ominous dreams (Soph. El. 645), 
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under him, his treasures, and the king on earth remains still 
a king, and has due honour in Hades. * 

Of all the curious objects found in these tombs, perhaps 
none are so curious as the large silver cows’ heads with 
golden horns, represented in pp. 216, 217, and the golden 
masks found on the faces cf the bodies. Of these latter, an ex- 
planation has been suggested in a letter in ‘The Times,’ viz., + 
that they were originally intended as glittering masks for the 
sun-gods, or solar heroes, such as Hercules, the daiuoves 
‘avTndvot, Whom we know to have been worshipped in the city 
of Agamemnon.{ They were so ranged in the agora that 
their faces caught the bright beams of the morning sun, and 
so looked cheery and bright (¢a:dpa) on the citizens. The 
faces of such gods were plated rather than merely gilded; and 
we know that amcng the Romans the gold plate (bractea) used 
to be picked and scraped off by sacrilegious thieves.§ With 
regard to the golden horns of the Cow-Goddess, who was wor- 
shipped as Io at Argos, || we know from Homer that it was the 
custom to adorn the horns of an ox about to be sacrificed on 
some very special occasion with thin gold plates.4| The 
same principle is involved ; it is the bright golden colour of 
the sun and moon. This accounts for the large golden disk or 
spangle on the forehead of these silver heads; for the sun 
himself being called 7Aé«twp, from #Aextpov, an alloy of gold 
and silver; and lastly for Oe/a being invoked at once as the 
mother of the sun and the giver of gold to man.** Thus the 
golden hoins of the cow are the appropriate symbols of the 

* This is precisely what Aischylus says of the spirit of Agamemnon in Choeph. 
355. ‘ A ruler below the earth distinguished for the awe and the honour in which 
you were held, a minion of the mighty rulers in the other world; for you were 
a king, while you lived, of those who fulfil the destiny allotted them by fate, and 
sway the sceptre which men obey ;’i.e., you were a king of kings, Can any 
description better suit the grandeur of the entombment of Dr. Schliemann’s 
kings? + Dec. 20, 1877. 

{ isch. Agam. 519. The occurrence among them of a lion’s-head mask, with 
holes on each side for attaching it, strongly confirms this view, that they were 
never intended as portraits of the deceased. See p. 211. In Odyssey, xii. 346, 
where the companions of Ulysses are proposing to slay some of the oxen of the 
Sun, to supply them with food, they propose, as a recompense, to erect to the 
Sun-God a rich temple, and place in it offerings (or images, dy@\yvara) many and 
good. § Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 150. 
|| Esch, Suppl. 292. The story given in this play is that the worship of Io, 
which is the Egyptian cow-worship of Isis, Apis, and Epaphus—had existed at 
Argos before it was imported into Egypt. The probable explanation is, that the 
two kinds of worship being found to coincide, an opinion prevailed that the 
Greek form of it, which was as probably Indian or Aryan, must have been identical 
with that of Egypt. 

‘| Iliad, x. 294; Odyssey, iii, 384, yovody xépaow 

** Pindar, Isthm. iv. 1. On the same principle, Chrysa (Xpvoj) was a name 
for the moon, and in the Iliad, Chryses is the priest of the Sun-God, Apollo. 
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crescent moon. But further; the moon, as appearing to sink 
below the earth, was a Chthonian, or under-world power. It 
was, therefore, a not unnatural act to place this mystical 
representation of the goddess in the Hades of the grave. The 
same pious sentiment was expressed in later religions, that 
‘perpetual light might shine’ on the deceased. 

The lion, of which so many representations occur in the 
treasures, was the badge of the Atride. Hence Aschylus often 
alludes to it, as when he says finely that ‘the ravening lion, 
leaping over the Trojan wall, has licked his glut of royal 
blood;’ and when he compares the vengeance wrought on Troy 
to a lion’s Whelp, tame at first, but turning savage when it has 
grown up.* The tradition of ‘the Nemean lion slain by Her- 
cules, and bones of lions found in post-tertiary strata, might 
suggest the view that lions existed in Europe in the traditional, 
if not in the historical, period.t But it seems more probable 
that the Asiatic descent of the Pelopid kings is indicated by 
the lion, as the Indian worship of Dionysus was by tigers or 
lynxes, and that of the Phrygian Rhea by lions,{ drawing 
their cars through the various cities visited. The Lion Gate- 
way, familiar to all travellers to Mycene, represents two 
lions rampant, standing on each side of a column, which per- 
haps is meant for a sceptre surmounted by a crown.§ It 
might even be conjectured that the two eagles conjoined, 
found as a golden ornament, and engraved on p. 318, allude 
to the two eagles sent by Zeus to Agamemnon and Menelaiis 
as an omen on the way to Troy.|| 

Most difficult of all, perhaps, to explain are the circular 
disks of gold, many of them of very beautiful design and 
workmanship, which Dr. Schliemann, for want of a better 
name, calls ‘ buttons.’ Of these, not less than 340 were found 
in the first tomb alone, and nearly as many more in the 
fourth tomb. Some of these are larger than five-shilling 
pieces. Many have patterns so distinctly, and not merely 
accidentally, representing the convolutions of a serpent, that 


* sch. Agam. 717, 827. 

+ See Herod. vii. 123. To this day lions are found in Lycia, as Sir Charles 
Fellows tells us (‘ Travels in Asia Minor,’ p. 331). There was a time, indeed, 
when wolves and lions were the dread of man and the destroyers of his flocks. 
The legend of Hercules having slain the monsters, and so ‘ cleansed the earth,’ 
and the invocation of Apollo the archer as the Wolf-Slaying God, Avkoxrdvo¢ 
Gedc, point to the traditions of such a period. 

t Lucretius, ii. 603. 

§ Dr. Schliemann describes it as ‘acolumn with a capital formed of four 
circles enclosed between two horizontal fillets.’ He gives a good engraving of it 
on p. 33. 

|| Zasch. Agam. 115. They were strictly joint-kings, like the two kings of 

Sparta. See Agam. 43; Eur. Hel. 392. 
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the advocates of that theory, as one form of a universal 
ancient worship, might confirm their views by this recent 
discovery.“ The most singular part of these ‘ buttons’ is, that 
nearly all consist of thin gold plate overlaying flat pieces of 
wood, or made in the shape of our shirt-studs, the same 
patterns being carved on the wood as appeared on the surface 
of the gold. In the third tomb, not less than 701 ‘large, 
thick, round plates of gold’ (we should like to have been told 
their weight) were collected: these are evidently similar in 
character, though much larger, and they have no wooden 
moulds attached. Several specimens are engraved on pp. 
166-9, and their beauty and the ingenuity of the patterns 
would do credit to the most accomplished modern jeweller——if 
indeed he could design anything half so good.t Some of these 
represent cuttle-fish, others a butterfly.t We do not attach 
any more weight to the opinion that these are ‘ miniature 
copies of shields’ than to the ‘ button’ theory. Like the clay 
whorls dug up at Troy in such numbers, the immense quantity 
and variety of these disks indicates some very common use. 
It would indeed be a wonderful and interesting discovery if it 
could be shown—what seems not remotely improbable—that 
they were an archaic form of money. Certainly, they remind 
us somewhat of the ‘angels’ and larger gold coins of our 
Elizabeth and James I. It is more likely they were sun- 
emblems brought as offerings to the temples, in which case 
some of them would naturally be formed on the ‘shirt-stud’ 
principle, for attachment to draped statues.$ 

* See especially the engravings at pp. 90, 166-7, 264-5, 322. The same 
might be remarked, though in a lesser degree, of the ornamentation on the 
tombstones on p. 81, et seq., especially that given on p. 91. These have a 
strong affinity to what we call Saxon or Runic knots on stone crosses. If 
serpent-worship was ever a reality, it was due to fear, and to the notion that a 
malignant spirit took the form of that creature. All these notions vanish 
before our knowledge of the chemical nature of poisons. It appears, however, 
also to have been a phallic emblem. 

+ Some of the North-West American Indians are very skilful in work of this 
kind. ‘I have seen pieces of jewellery made by this people (the Hydahs) which 
would not disgrace a civilized artist’ (‘Races of Mankind,’ by R. Brown, 


i. 39). We quote these resemblances in Indian life as tending to indicate some 
common centre of early human development. 

{ The objects on p. 176 are the egg-bags (folliculi, Lucret. v. 801) of the 
cicada, attached to a chain, to be worn as amulets. Dr. Schliemann reminds us 
in his note of the old Ionian custom of wearing the golden grasshopper in the 
hair. ‘The Western (American) Indians think that the Prometheus who gave 
them fire was the cuttle-fish’ (‘ Races of Mankind,’ i. p. 147). 

§ The peplus offered to Athena, in the Trojan and also in the Athenian 
capitol, is a case in point. These golden disks may have been kept as a kind of 
sacred money in the treasuries of the temples, thus preceding the darics and the 
staters of much later times. At all events, the large number of them is most 


wd ee for in this way. The kind of art was called éxxpovorov, isch, 
heb, 542, 
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The custom of burying the arms of a warrior with the body 
seems to have been universal: remains of weapons, it is well 
known, are constantly being disinterred from ancient tombs, 
The Greek poets retained the tradition, even if the practice 
had gone out in their time, which is hardly probable. Dr. 
Schliemann quotes the request of Elpenor to that effect, in the 
‘ Odyssey,’ xi. 74; the hope expressed by Ajax, in Sophocles;* 
and the burning of the body of Andromache’s sire, with his 
well-wrought arms, in the Sixth Book of 
the ‘Tliad.’t In removing the bodies from the sacred island of 
Delos, in the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Carians were recognized by the style of the arms which had 
been buried with them.t{ 

The so-called ‘treasuries ’—circular subterranean edifices 
of Cyclopean masonry, of which six exist in and near the 
Acropolis—are among the wonders of ancient Mycene. They 
have been described by others, but Dr. Schliemann further 
explored one of the larger ones, that close to the Lions’ 
k Gate, without, however, finding much more than some archaic 
i: | pottery, cow-headed images, and a few stone moulds. A 

{ more interesting discovery, perhaps, was the foundation of a 
spacious building of the same ancient masonry, a little to 
the south of the circular agora. It was found to contain 
seven chambers, intersected by four corridors of four feet in 
breadth. The walls were from 2 to 4} feet thick; the largest 
room, 18} feet long by 133 broad, which is the size of a very 
:) moderate parlour or breakfast-room in our town houses. 
i i There were no apertures for windows, yet there are reasons 

for believing it was the royal palace, the same, possibly, as 
that mentioned in the ‘Electra’ of Euripides,§ where the 
people are summoned to the agora to see a portent—the 
ram with the golden fleece—which Thyestes is said to have 
t in his house. In one of the chambers, at a depth of twenty 
feet below the surface, ‘was found a finger ring cut out of 
a splendid white onyx, with a seal, on which are represented 


if * Ajax, 555. 
+ V. 417. He is wrong, however, ‘in quoting this pas‘age—which describes 


honour done to a chief slain in war—as a proof that the murdered Agamemnon 

if was also, in direct contradiction to the tradition, interred with pomp by those who 
ft slew him. His argument is altogether weak : ‘It would therefore appear that, in 
tf burying the fifteen royal personages, with immense treasures, the murderers 
merely acted according to an ancient custom, and consequently only fulfilled a 

sacred duty.’ Truly, the number of ‘the men in buckram’ has wonderfully in- 

‘ creased since the age of the tragic poets. Still, it is clear from Odyssey xxiv. 21 

* that there was a tradition to that effect. Round the ghost of Agamemnon, we 
there read, were assembled the spirits of those who ‘had died with him in the 

house of Aigisthus, and met their fate.’ Com 

} Thucyd, i, 8 ; iii. 104, g V. 712. if 
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in intaglio two animals without horns.’ Here again the 
author’s‘enthusiasm breaks out. These and similar works 
of art must, he is convinced, have been seen by Homer 
himself. Why, we may fairly ask, may not this ring have 
been dropped by the last occupant of the palace previous to 
the destruction of the town, B.c. 468 ? . 
A more important suggestion is that made in p. 288, that 
the substructions of the palace alone were of stone, the house 
itself being of wood, for the interior was filled up by a 
‘tremendous quantity of yellow wood ashes.’ This, in fact, 
seems to have been the general plan of all Greek houses, not 
a single example of which, from the perishable nature of the 
materials, has ever been found on the site of any ancient city. 
We read in Pindar * that the founder of a new town at 
Camarina ‘rapidly fastened together («oAA@) a high-storied 
group of fixed habitations,’ i.e., wooden houses not movable 
like tents. And in the account given by Thucydides of the 
demolition of Plata by the Thebans,t we are told that they 
‘pulled it all down to the basement story, from the foundations,’ 
ie., beginning the demolition (not literally, but as a figure of 
speech) of the wooden superstructure from the stone basement. 
Another circumstance of interest is the discovery of some 
of the original clay coating or plastering of the palace walls, 
which, however, showed traces of colour. But in the débris 
of the agora were found fragments of wall - coating ‘ with 
painted archaic ornamentations of red, blue, green, or yellow 
spiral lines.’ This enables us to explain a very obscure verse 
in Kuripides, { which describes the Cyclopean walls of Mycene 
as ‘fitted by lines ruled in red and masons’ chisels,’ i.e., by 
the stones being squared according to red marking. It is not 
uncommon to find the joints of the stones imitated on internal 
ave § Plaster by lines scored in red. We have met with this on 
nty | Norman masonry in churches. 
. of} Im the same Cyclopean house were found fragments of a 
ted | Yery ancient vase, containing paintings of six warriors, with 
helmets, spears, breast-plates, and the large Argive or crescent- 
ribes {Shaped shield. The style of drawing indicates great age. 
anon FAs usual, Dr. Schliemann explains every detail from Homer ; 
but in truth these figures have only that general resemblance 


ay * Olympia, v. 30. 
TILL 68. é¢ ic Oepehiwy. Compare also i. 9. ‘If the city of 
7. the Lacedemonians were razed, and only the basements (ra éJan) of the houses 

F left, in after times people would not believe it had really been so great.’ This 
1 the |%88 the way in which houses were built in our own country to the time of the 

Commonwealth, and hundreds of them still exist. 
} Here, Furens, 945. kavov: 
22% 
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which all paintings of heavy-armed Greek warriors show on 
vases of the age of Pericles. A better test of antiquity is 
the absence of writing and the very bad drawing of the faces, 
which have long pointed noses. This is, perhaps, about the 
earliest vase with the human figure that has yet been found, 
and it may date some seven centuries B.c., or even earlier. 
We cannot conclude our notice of this very interesting 
volume without the expression of a hope that the antiquities 
themselves, at present, we believe, as the property of the Greek 
Government, in the Museum at Athens, may be exhibited, as 
those from Troy now are, in the Museum at South Kensington. 
Of course it would be better still if the nation would purchase 
them for the British Museum. It is true the photographs in 
the present volume leave little to be desired. Nevertheless, 
the really learned in such matters would prefer to examine 
the originals side by side, and so to form their conclusions as 
to their history and the period or periods of art to which 
they belong. At present this is the greatest mystery of all in 
the complex problem of the how, the when, and the where- 
fore the deposits were made. That very early civilization 
existed in the East while Europe was still barbaric, is a fact 
more and more clearly becoming known and accepted. And 
that the sources of early Greek art, religion, and tradition 
were not ‘so exclusively Aryan or Indo - Germanic as _ has 
been commonly assumed, is now generally acknowledged by 
ethnologists. Probably nothing in the history of discovery 
has done more to extend our knowledge of that ancient art 
than Dr. Schliemann’s successes in these explorations. But 
the ‘ Homeric question’ remains precisely where it was. We 
cannot extract history from these discoveries, and the sooner 
this is generally acknowledged the better for the cause of truth. 


Art. IlI.—Victor Hugo. 


Is he whom Tennyson calls Victor in song, Victor in romance, 
indeed only a clever, but eccentric and voluminous creator of 
monsters ? That, though not the opinion of poets, seems to be 
the opinion of some critics, English and foreign. In the 
* Spectator,’ a journal which, when it is in sympathy with the 
work criticized, unquestionably shows insight, Hugo was lately 
characterized as colossal, but not great; and the dictum was 
hazarded that some reflective lines of ‘In Memoriam’ were 
worth all he had written put together. That the present 
writer feels completely at fault when such statements are 
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made, he freely confesses. He hears them as empty sounds, 
without meaning ; for, though not blind to the great poet’s 
faults, and to all objections that may be urged against him, 
he is nevertheless disposed to regard Hugo as the greatest 
European poet of our century. The latest romance of this 
veteran of literature, ‘Quatre-vingt-treize,’ is surely enough to 
prove it. That a poet of Hugo’s years should retain all the 
fire and intensity of youthful genius, while conquering for 
himself also the moderation and artistic restraint of maturity, 
is a phenomenon rare enough to be remarkable. We have not 
in ‘Quatre-vingt-treize’ the lurid, concentrated, and often gro- 
tesque horror of some of the dramas, or of ‘L’ Homme quirit.’ 
Nor, on the other hand, have we the episodical and digressive 
yvoluminousness of that magnificent romance ‘ Les Misérables.’ 

It may be well, however, to premise that we have spoken 
advisedly of Hugo as a poet. Those among us who appear 
to regard poetry as rhythmic sound of a special and very 
elaborate sort, into which (unfortunately) some semblance 
of idea and feeling has, if possible, also to find its hinder- 
ing way, such persons may demur to Hugo being called 
apoet. For we hold that some of his greatest poetic crea- 
tions are in prose; and that if you want dainty devices of 
epithet and sound, you must rather go to medieval trouba- 
dours and trouveres, to men like Marini or Baudelaire, or 
again to sundry infusorial homologues of these in England 
and America. That the French language does not admit of 
melodious poetry indeed is a dictum of some critics to which 
we, who love Beranger, De Musset, and Ronsard, cannot sub- 
scribe. There is beauty, too, in the verse of Lamartine ; noris 
it absent from that of Hugo. But by poets we mean imagin- 
ative creators, expressers of great imaginative types or ideas 
in appropriate verbal form; or, again, singers with the heart’s 
true lyrical cry. ‘To those who hold the Art for Art theory, 
Hugo can hardly seem a poet. He is one who, like Homer, 
Shakespeare, Aischylus, Dante, Milton, is lifted high in the 
sphere of art by stress and storm of great ideas and aspira- 
tions; he is in full sympathy with all the noblest ideals and 
tendencies of his time; to him there is in man and nature 
nothing common or unclean; he is no bloodless spectre of 
study or studio, inventing, or adapting quaint feux d’artifices 
of syllabic euphony. He cannot understand that an artist 
must be indifferent to humanity, to religion, to politics, to 
moral and metaphysical problems; that an artist must work 
regardless of eternal distinctions in nature of high and low, 
good and bad, hideous and beautiful ; or that art, which may 
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distinguish between beautiful and ugly in the region of sense, 
must lose all such discrimination in dealing with the higher 
sphere of spirit. To him such a creed, whatever might be 
its advantages, would seem inhuman, inartistic, degraded, 
and absurd. 

Let us then proceed to examine one or two of the chefs- 
@euvres of this poet. In ‘Quatre-vingt-treize’ all is on the 
whole restrained within the classic limits of highest art. But 
some seem to suppose that for art to be classical it must be 
cold and pale. Hugo is certainly never that. And neither 
are any of the world’s masterpieces. Not those of Homer, 
Akschylus, Sophocles, Sappho, Chaucer, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Shelley, Byron, Scott, Hawthorne, Charlotte Bronté, 
George Sand, Tennyson. If these poets had not high genius, 
they would be justly reproached as ‘sensational.’ Cold and 
pale works are either pseudo-classical imitations, or utterly 
insignificant as literature. Racine was a true poet with fine 
sense of form ; but so far as he was cold and pale, he was not 
classical. David is cold, and pseudo-classical. Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, and Titian radiate life, fire, and colour from 
their canvas, true classics of pictorial art. Poor modern 
statues are very dead and cold; Apollo Belvidere, and Diana 
in the Louvre, are gods that breathe, and ever do undying 
deeds in stone. Death is pale, and cold, and rigid ; but the 
touch of art makes alive! And life is all varying complexity 
of subtle curve and colour. 

All this of course does not mean that there are not always 
certain general laws valid for, and to be found in great art, 
whatever the variety of shapes it may assume. There is a 
more complex and subtle, but as real a pervading unity in a 
perfect Gothic cathedral like Salisbury as in the Pagan 
Parthenon of-Athens. The vital variety and richness of de- 
tail may sometimes overpower the sense of unity; but this is 
a fault less grave than that the unity should be mechanical, 
dead and barren, without vital variety to inform it. Indeed, 
while there is hope of perfection in the first case, there is no such 
hope in the last. Moreover, these beautiful artistic creations 
of detail, episode, and phrase, have organic unity of their 
own, or they would not be beautiful at all, although there be 
still wanting the Divine breath to mould them into one con- 
summate spirit. But the carvings and festoonings of marble 
and jasper, and oaken fruit or flower, the flamboyance of 
mullion, the jewelled dim radiance of silver lamp-lit shrine or 
altar, the high solemn interfluence of dark pillared arches— 
all these may form high poetry, though the style of the whole 
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cathedral be not absolutely one and harmonious. We admit 
the turbid, yet glorious faultiness of Hugo, as of Shakespeare, 
the rich, wavering, incompleted ascent of Gothic genius to- 
ward the twilight of infinity. But theirs is a splendid 
cathedral for all its imperfection. And however imperfect, 
however erring the worship, it is a fane dedicated to the true 
God; to Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord. There men may 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, according to the 
more or less light that is always vouchsafed to those who 
sincerely seek it. There may be perchance grotesque images 
of superstition ; there may even be altars to the Unknown; 
but on the whole, the atmosphere and the ritual are Christian, 
elevated, advanced, and ennobling. There is nothing overtly, 
deliberately, debasing or impure; all the fair lines of the 
high arches ascend and marry far above our heads ; the spaces 
are large and ample; we behold man in his heaven-helped 
progress toward the higher ideal of our Lord and Saviour, 
toward the coming of His kingdom, toward human brother- 
hood in One—the spirit of these ideas informs the highest art 
of Christian time, whether the artist’s formal creed be strictly 
orthodox or not. Nay, it informs the iconoclasm of Hugo 
and Lamennais more than it does the orthodoxy of Chateau- 
briand or Boileau. ‘Other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid.’ But the poetry of despair and materialism is in 
a temporary side-eddy merely; for the craze of scientific 
materialism is only that. In one sense it is doubtless part of 
the main stream; still the grand current trends elsewhere. 
And the Ewigkeit-geist views tranquilly these inevitable va- 
garies of the Time-spirit, his daughter. 

Victor Hugo has written some splendid verse-poetry. But 
in this region he is perhaps more unequal, and falls more below 
himself, than in any other. Much of it is merely declamatory 
and rhetorical, as French verse is so apt to be. That is es- 
pecially true of ‘ L’Année Terrible.’ Yet you are never long 
without startling thrusts of genius in felicitous condensed 
epithet or line, that almost take away your breath with their 
memorable, incisive appropriateness and force. In ‘ L’Année 
Terrible ’ we have these concluding lines respecting the sur- 
render at Sedan :— 


Alors la Gaule, alors la Franee, alors la gloire, 

Alors Brennus, l’audace, et Clovis, la victoire. ... 
Et tous les chefs de guerre,—Héristal, Charlemagne, 
Charles Martel, Turenne, effroi de ’ Allemagne, 
Napoléon, plus grand que César et Pompée, 

Par la main d’un bandit rendirent leurs epées. 
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And here we have also that exquisite poem about Hugo’s little 
grandchild—‘ La Petite Jeanne ’—written during the siege of 
Paris :— 

Et vous venez, et moi je m’en vais, et j’adore, 
N’ayant droit qu’a la nuit, votre droit a l’aurore. 
Votre blond frére George et vous, vous suffisez 
A mon iime, et je vois vos jeux, et c’est assez ; 
Et je ne veux, aprés mes épreuves sans nombres, 
Quw’un tombeau, sur lequel se découpera l’ombre 
De vos berceaux dorés par le soleil levant. 


Oh! quand je vous entends, Jeanne, et quand je vous vois 
Chanter, et me parlant avec votre humble voix, 

Tendre vos douces mains au dessus de nos tétes, 

Il me semble que l’ombre ou grondent les tempétes 
Tremble, et s’eloigne avec des rugissements sourds, 

Et que Dieu fait donner a la ville aux cents tours, 
Desemparée ainsi qu’un navire qui sombre, .. . 

A Yunivers qui penche, et que Paris defend, 

Sa bénédiction par un petit enfant. 


There are beautiful things about children, too, in the great 
old poet’s last volume of verse, ‘L’Art d’étre Grandpére,’ 
notably ‘ Jeanne endormie,’ and ‘ Le Jardin des Plantes.’ In. 
fact he is never higher and more wonderful than when writing 
about little children. The glory of the man’s large loving 
heart overflows whenever he beholds those innocents, whom 
the Lord took in His arms, and blessed with most peculiar 
blessing. And this is the writer of the scathing ‘ Chatiments.’ 
‘J'ai fait peur aux petits hommes,’ he says in ‘L’Art d’étre 
Grandpére,’ ‘ jamais aux petits enfants.’ 

The design of the ‘ Légende des Siécles’ is grandiose, and 
there are some grand representative pictures in it, notably 
‘Canute ’ and ‘ Eviradnus.’ Certainly the canvases and designs 
of this master are colossal. He seems to demand vast spaces 
for the free sweep of his magic brush, nor can we always 
claim for him perfect delicacy of touch, and perfect refine- 
ment of taste. Still his vast pictures are akin rather to the 
colossal works of Michael Angelo, Tintoret, and Orcagna, 
than to the colossal works of Haydon or Horace Vernet; for 
in the prose romances there is little, enormous as they are, 
that is not stamped with the impress of the master. And yet 
the execution in small things is sometimes delicate, with all 
the rare felicity of Heine or De Musset. But the felicity is 
rather the unforeseen felicity of nature, as in Burns and 
Beranger. This is the song of the dying and half-wandering 
girl, Fantine, longing to see her child before she dies, in ‘Les 
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Misérables,’—a cradle-song, thatcomes to her, dying, which she 
used to sing in happier days to her baby :— 


Nous acheterons de bien belles choses, 

En nous promenant le long des faubourgs ! 
Les bleuets sont bleus, les roses sont roses, 
Les bleuets sont bleus, j’aime mes amours. 
La viérge Marie auprés de mon poéle 

Est venue hier en manteau brodé, 

Et m’a dit: voici, eaché sous mon voile, 
Le petit qu’un jour tu m’as demandé ! 
Courez 4 la ville, ayez de la toile, 

Achetez du fil, achetez un dé! 

Nous acheterons de bien belles choses, 

En nous promenant le long des faubourgs! 


Bonne sainte viérge, auprés de mon po¢le 

J’ai mis un berceau de rubans orné ; 

Dieu me donnerait sa plus belle etoile, 

J’aime mieux enfant que tu m’as donnée. 

Madame, que faire avec celte toile ? 

Faites un trousseau pour mon nouveau né. 
Les bleuets sont bleus, les roses sont roses, 
Les bleuets sont bleus, j’aime mes amours. 


Lavez cette toile—ou? Dans la rivicre: 
Faites en, sans rien giter ni salir, 
Une belle jupe avec sa brassiére, 
Que je veux broder et de fleurs emplir. .. . 
L’enfant n’est plus li; Madame, qu’en faire ? 
Faites en un drap pour m’ensevelir ! 
Nous acheterons de bien belles choses 
En nous promenant le long des faubourgs ! 
Les bleuets sont bleus, les roses sont roses, 
Les bleuets sont bleus, j’aime mes amours. 


Still, the colossal scale on which the master loves to work is 
most characteristic; the breadth of his touch, the rapidity 
and profusion of his style—a profusion as of starry worlds ; 
a style resembling waves of the sea, sometimes, indeed, 
weltering dark, and massive, but ever and anon flashing 
with the foamy lightning of genius. The finish, and rich 
accurate perfection of our own great living poet, Tennyson, 
are absent. Hugo is far more akin to Byron, but his range 
is vaster than Byron’s. He has Byron’s fierce satire, and 
more than Byron’s humour, though it is the fashion to 
generalize, and say that the French have none. To this point 
we shali return. He is both a lyrical and epic poet. Heisa 
greater dramatist than Byron; and whether in the dramas or 
in the prose romances, he shows that vast sympathy with, 
and knowledge of, human nature, which neither Byron, 
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Shelley, Coleridge, nor Wordsworth had. Scott could be his 
only rival. For in France they have lived dramatic lives for 
the last ninety vears: we have lived much more quietly in 
England. And in France there is a real living drama. 

We need not repeat the old story of Hugo’s long battle as 
champion of so-called Romanticism against the pseudo-clas- 
sical Philistinism of academic prigs. In that battle he simply 
incarnated the genius of his age, emancipating itself from 
the fetters of simpering incapacity, masquerading in the 
guise of ‘correct taste.’ No capable person can deny the 
genius of Racine, Corneille, Voltaire, Beaumarchais. Still, 
Corneille was greater than Racine; yet the self-laurelled, 
mumbling, official imbeciles of criticism, or puppies fresh 
from school, whom they hired as their bravoes, looked askance 
at Corneille, in proportion as his great limbs could not be con- 
fined within old-fashioned court uniforms, then officially pre- 
scribed for poets. 

Voltaire was a power by the cold, keen, sparkling edge of 
his supple raillery and denial; Beaumarchais by the salt of 
life, and grace of humour that belonged to him. But none of 
these men travailed with the rich and sorrowful humanity 
of an art, whose creators had passed through tremendous 
fires of an epoch-marking age. In Germany, Goethe and 
Schiller, in France, two men and one woman, have since 
stood forth as far greater art-creators than either of them— 
namely, Victor Hugo, Balzac, George Sand. One solitary 
figure indeed, by sheer force of native genius, rose to equality 
with these, and with the greatest of all time—Moliére. And 
one great writer before them foreshadowed the future—Rous- 
seau. But these spirits of our epoch, like Byron, Shelley, 
Scott, Keats, and Wordsworth, in England, having fresh, 
original things to say, necessarily made for themselves a more 
or less original way of saying them. And such things originat- 
ing in a deepened, broadened current of human life, as in a 
fuller comprehension of mankind than was possible to men of 
the corrupt, artificial, and exclusive, however nationally-stir- 
ring time of Louis-Quatorze—also in « heightened appreciation 
of external nature—the new creators found themselves drinking 
at the deep, ever fresh, though ancient wells of Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries. Moreover, they felt and saw in 
Greek poetry, what they brought the power to feel and see ; 
that which their predecessors had no faculty for perceiving. 
Hence the imperious need to them, wrestling with great pro- 
blems, palpitating with strange new prophecies and percep- 
tions, of the large, free, Shakesperian form in art. 
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We shall quote one or two instances of the master’s satire 
from that tremendous book, ‘Les Chatiments.’ Here is a 
poem called ‘ Confrontations.’ 


O cadavres, parlez ! quels sont vos assassins ? 
Quelles mains aut plongé ces stylets dans vos seins ? 
Toi d’abord que je vois dans cette ombre apparaitre, 
Ton nom ?—Religion—Ton meurtrier ?—Le prétre. 
Vous, vos noms ?—Probité, Pudeur, Raison, Vertu. 
Et qui vous egorgea ? L’Eglise—Toi, qu’es-tu ? 

Je suis la Foi publique—et qui t’a poignardée? 

Le Serment—Toi, qui dors de ton sang inondeé ? 
Mon nom etait Justice—et quel est ton bourreau ? 
Le jugé—et toi, geant, sans glaive en ton fourreau, 
Et dont la boue éteint l’auréole enflammée ? 

Je m’appelle Austerlitz. Quitatué? L’armée. 


‘Ad majorem Dei gloriam’ is fierce, scathing, annihilating as 
Swift, Juvenal, or Byron. It is an arraignment of the Church 
of Rome and her priests. 


Nous garroterons l’ame au fond d’une caverne. .. . 
Alors dans lime humaine obscurité profonde ! 

Sur le néant des cceurs le vrai pouvoir se fonde! 
Tout ce que nous voudrons, nous le ferons sans bruit. 
Pas un souffle de voix, pas un battement d’aile 

Ne remuera dans l’ombre, et notre citadelle 

Sera comme une tour plus noire que la nuit. 


Nous regnerons. La tourbe obeit comme l’onde. 

Nous serons tout-puissants, nous régirons le monde 

Nous posséderons tout, force, gloire, et bonheur ; 

Et nous ne craindrons rien, n’ayant ni foi, ni régles. ... 
Quand vous habiteriez la montagne des aigles, 

Je vous arracherais de 1a, dit le Seigneur ! 


To the dead of the 4th of December, he cries :— 


Grice au quatre Décembre, aujourdhui, sans pensee, 
Vous gisez etendus dans la fosse glacée, 

Sous les linceuls epais. 
O morts, Pherbe sans bruit croit sur vos catacombes ; 
Dormez dans vos cercueils ! taisez-vous dans vos tombes ! 
‘L’Empire, c’est la paix.’ 


And again every word of ‘Le Te Deum’ is a thunderbolt. 
These are the two last verses, addressed to the priest who 
chaunted the T’e Deum of 1st January, 1852 :— ; 


Ton diacre est Trahison, et ton sous-diacre est Vol : 
Vends ton Dieu, vends ton ime ! 

Allons, coiffe ta mitre, allons, mets ton licol, 
Chante, vieux pretre infime ! 
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Le Meurtre a tes cétés suit l’office divin, 
Criant: feu sur qui bouge ! 

Satan tient la burette, et ce n est pas de vin 
Que ton ciboire est rouge. 


‘A un martyr’ shows the poet’s perfect reverence for our 
Saviour, while he slings syllables of fire at the Church, which 
accepted ‘the bandit’ for its patron. It is, we think, in these 
- brief eagle-swoops of fierce song that the sound of the poet’s 
verse is most striking. It has the resonant, quick tramp of 
irresistible battalions. In ‘L’Homme 4 ri,’ and elsewhere, he 
reveals how he believes in the power, and survival for great 
ends of his own verse. And to those who fancy Hugo is 
always over-verbose, or invertebrate, we commend the ‘Chati- 
ments,’ and the dramas. The former are short, swift, con- 
centrated, and deadly as a flash of lightning. See the terrific 
severity, where every word tells, and none is merely for effect— 
a stern brief severity as of Conscience herself speaking — in 
‘Sacer esto.’ But it is the loftiest moral indignation that 
burns and scalds in this poetry; no feigned false fire of arti- 
ficial rhyme-mongery. Warm generous human blood is in 
this poet. Read ‘ A ‘un qui veut se détacher !’ 

In the dramas, however, you have also complete vital 
concentration. That they are justly open to other charges 
we think is true. They are sometimes French, rather than 
human — seeking too ostentatiously striking melodramatic 
situations, sometimes laying bare a horror that is too raw 
and thrilling, sometimes revealing a Doré’s love of the mons- 
trous and grotesque. From this point of view some excep- 
tion might be taken to ‘ Marie Tudor,’ even to ‘Ruy Blas,’ 
‘Hernani,’ and ‘ Lucretia Borgia,’ three of the most powerful 
dramas. But the finest in our judgment are ‘Le Roi s’amuse’ 
and ‘Marion Delorme.’ Yet the impression left by ‘Le Roi 
s’amuse’ is too thrillingly horrible, like that of ‘Lucretia 
Borgia.’ Its power and fascination, however, can hardly be 
surpassed: indeed, the unity of motive and action in all 
Hugo’s plays is generally perfect, and they are admirably 
fitted for the modern stage, their movement being rapid and 
stirring, the most minute directions also being given by the 
author for the mise en scene, with an admirable eye to pictorial 
and scenic effects. For reading, truly, the many startling sur- 
prizes seem often too calculatedly theatrical. There is very 
little so-called ‘poetic diction’ in the dramas; that is to be 
remarked: in the eyes of our latest ornate school of deca- 
dence in England they must seem too natural, too direct, too 
human. All the personages do not talk the same sonorous 
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euphuism. Hugo dares to write what penny-a-liners call 
‘bald,’ when he sees it to be appropriate. Perhaps it may 
be partly owing to this that the naked realism of his horror 
sometimes shocks, as an equal horror does not in Shakespeare, 
whose fault, however, as Matthew Arnold has dared to say, is, 
though not of course to the same extent as in our modern 
writers, a somewhat indiscriminate euphuism of diction. For 
the most part, indeed, Shakespeare varies rhythm and diction 
with the situation, and sense. But there is a helpless wound- 
ing sense of cruel, overwhelming destiny for the good, and 
rampant triumphant evil, in ‘Le Roi s’amuse,’ which prevents 
its attaining rank among the highest works of art. For we 
will not admit the new-fangled doctrine, that, so long as the 
form.is good, the substance is of no consequence, and that 
art may say anything, however absurd, false, or atrocious, 
provided she says it prettily. Art falls below herself, and 
unduly narrows her own scope, if she become a prude; yet 
if she distort nature, or the grand spiritual laws that underlie 
and form nature, she is no longer Art at all, but at best a 
harlot masquerading in the guise of Art. She may not so 
one-sidedly and persistently misrepresent things as virtually, 
even if not by set phrase, to become pander for ‘the ape and 
tiger’ in humanity. The Divine Artist, who speaks through 
conscience and the human heart, does not ignore morality ; 
he who does so remains for ever outside the domain of high 
art, however swiftly his deft fingers travel over the whole 
gamut of men’s lusts, hatreds, and chicaneries. True Art is 
the handmaid of heaven; and however solicitous her pro- 
fessed friends may be to obtain for her the situation, she 
respectfully declines to become procuress of hell. All this 
does not touch Hugo, though it was indirectly suggested by 
‘Le Roi s’amuse.’ The subject of that play is briefly as 
follows. The gallant and handsome Francis I. has seduced 
the daughter of an old nobleman, and the hideous court 
dwarf, Triboulet, has encouraged this, as well as the rest of 
his master’s vices, mocking openly the father’s agony and 
tears. He is deformed in body and soul, and thus avenges 
himself on the more favoured fellow-mortals who cast him 
out. The father curses Triboulet; and it happens that he 
has one tender place, one link indeed to virtue and salvation, 
his own daughter. Now the king, who spares none, spares 
not her. Triboulet keeps her carefully concealed from the 
king, but the latter finds her out, and corrupts her also. 
Then Triboulet burns with hatred against his master, and 
plots his destruction. He is to be lured into a coup-gorge and 
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murdered. The sister of the bravo, however, takes pity on 
the sleeping king, persuading her brother to murder the first 
comer instead, and to hand the body to Triboulet in a sack, 
as the object of his revenge. Now ‘lriboulet’s daughter loves 
her seducer, and overhearing this, she resolves to save the 
king at the cost of her own life. She is killed, and handed 
over to her father, who gloats over what he supposes to be 
the corpse of his child’s betrayer. But a flash of lightning 
reveals to him the corpse of his child; and his maddened 
agony now, as before his bitterness, misery, fiendish rage, 
and satiate revenge are wonderfully depicted—as also the 
beautiful light cruelty of Francis. Yet we have a pained 
sense of innocence made victim, of the prosperous tyrant 
laughing on, of the consummation of nature’s hatred wreaked 
on this deformed man, who might be redeemed, one hoped, 
through his love. True, the retribution on him for having 
scoffed at the other father is just, and one’s hatred changes 
to pity. There is nothing really immoral here. This is the 
effect the poet intended; there is indeed hope even for this 
Triboulet, while there is retribution also. Certainly what is 
called ‘ poetical justice’ is an utterly mistaken contrivance ; 
substituting our own shallow justice for God’s—though even 
that has its justification in a healthy artistic as well as moral 
instinct. Moreover, it may be said there is the same oppres- 
sive sense of doom in ‘King Lear,’ or ‘Hamlet.’ Yet in 
Shakespeare there is a large air, a light and heat of essential 
poetry, that clears this atmosphere of oppression, we scarce 
know how. There is a palpable suggestion of infinite horizons 
beyond the slaughter-house of this world ; a feeling conveyed, 
however indistinctly, of a holy Mystery that surrounds and 
- sanctifies—this mortal scene being but the antechamber of 
God's eternity. The rest is silence; but an awe falls upon 
us, and we put our shoes from our feet, for we stand upon 
-holy ground. Around the sublime anguish of Lear and 
Cordelia there abides a dim tranquil aureole, as around those 
piteous natural casts of distorted Pompeian corpses, when 
lately brought to light, there brooded the blue heaven, and 
warm hazy horizons of Southern landscape. Hugo too 
often concludes with a terrible mad shriek of helpless anguish 
—a discord: the agony is too crude, too harrowing, too 
poignant. The emotions are hardly ‘ purified ;’ they are only 
lacerated through ‘pity and terror.’ Those other inferior, though 
still potent Elizabethans, they likewise do not rise to these 
Shakesperian and Sophoclean heights of moving, yet tranquil- 
lizing tragedy—not even Webster, nor Marlowe, Whatever the 
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great world -poet’s creed, and whatever the fierce writhings 
of his strong nature in doubt and revolt, he had faith in the 
Divine order: the greatest Greeks had it also; and so has 
Hugo. But the breath of faith does not seem here to domi- 
nate his art. Yet there is necessary for high art some kind 
of ‘Katharsis,’ some kind of reconciliation of moral elements, 
or upward tendency, to give that restful sense of harmony 
which art demands. We cannot bear to finish upon a dis- 
cord. If there be no ‘morality ’ indeed, the whole work is 
apt to seem one long series of discords, and there can only 
be harmony in the strange sense that between a series of 
discords there must of course be some kind of concord. Here 
is no permanent material out of which to frame a permanently 
satisfying work of art. We have at best an elaborate struc- 
ture with sugar, or with cards, rife with all bias toward 
disintegration. Lower elements are certainly needed to give 
variety and movement ; but the binding, transforming power 
is still more needed. We cannot dispense with the loftiest, 
most satisfying harmony man is capable of conceiving. As 
religion and philosophy, practically and dogmatically, so art 
imaginatively, supplements the bewildering moral mysteries 
of life. This is not, of course, to endorse the strange opinion 
of some German critics, that Shakespeare had a series of copy- 
book maxims in his head, which he wrote his plays to illus- 
trate. Yet the more reflective, analytical, philosophical bias 
of our own day will necessarily influence our greatest poets, 
and perhaps not altogether to their advantage as artists. You 
may learn from the “artist, albeit indirectly ; the image, the 
story, and the type, or teaching, grow up together as one vital 
unity in his soul. 

‘Marion Delorme,’ however, seems to us among the 
greatest of extant dramas. Marion is a woman of light love, 
a celebrated courtezan. A young man of high and austere 
character meeting her, without knowing who she is, but 
taking her for a chaste maiden, indeed creating around her 
the ideal of young love, believes in and adores ber. She is 
at first half amused, half astonished; the experience is some- 
thing new to her, but she conceals from him her real character ; 
in fact, without being aware of it, for the first.time she loves. 
That love is her salvation ; but through what anguish and 
difficulty must she pass! When a work of this order is 
objected to as ‘immoral,’ the artist may well refuse to be 
judged by the prurient incompetence of literary prudes. 
The heroine is a woman originally of loose character—there- 
fore, forsooth, the work is immoral! Mary Magdalene, how- 
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ever, was also such. But Marion should not, nay, she could 


not repent, or it would interest us in her too much if she did. 
Cynics or Pharisees may say so ; but if the grace of God and 
the story of the Magdalene be not fables, we dare not say so. 
Let it not be averred, however, that we admire this work 
because it chimes in with our theology, or our deepest con- 
victions—there may be thousands of books which do so, with- 
out being works of art at all. Still, we prefer to see a great 
subject greatly treated to seeing a mean subject ever so skil- 
fully handled. The former requires greater faculties, greater 
character, greater genius in the artist. Is Denner, the painter 
of wrinkles, though wrinkles imply no degradation, really 
equal to Leonardo, the painter of Christ and His apostles at 
the Last Supper? Art ‘gives form;’ but whether she gives 
form to excrement or gold can hardly be pronounced indif- 
ferent, especially since her materials themselves are spiritual, 
belonging to the artist’s own nature, and that of the persons 
to whom his work appeals. Art ‘ gives pleasure.’ But there 
is pleasure in brothels—and elsewhere. 

The play opens with a scene in which a young gallant, 
Saverny, is talking lightly to Marion, and reproaching her 
with having a new lover. She, in fear and trembling, entreats 
him to go, without telling him the truth about her pure lover, 
Didier (an enfant trouvé—adopted and brought up by a good 
woman of the people). Saverny goes, and Didier enters; but 
the former is attacked in the dim lamp-lit street by murderers, 
and Didier hastens to the rescue. Saverny, returning to 
thank him, too boldly gazes at Marion. This Didier resents, 
and later takes the first opportunity of picking a quarrel with 
Saverny, who fights (nearly in the dark) without recognizing 
his rescuer. Now duels have been forbidden on pain of death 
by Richelieu, the master of France, and of the weak King 
Louis XIII. Marion, by her cries, inadvertently attracts 
police-agents to the place, who arrest Didier, Saverny feigning 
death. Marion, however, contrives to deliver him from prison, 
and they join a band of strolling players. The transition of 
Marion’s feelings from light to true love, traversed as they 
are by the dread of discovery on the part of Didier—the 
horror of pain, bewilderment, and fear with which she beholds 
the light of his pure avowals and lofty sentiments streaming 
into her impure spirit, revealing to her her own unworthiness of 
him—her shrinking from his chaste and loyal offer of mar- 
riage to her, to her, a courtezan, who dare not tell him her name 
—all this is given with exquisite subtlety and truth. One day 
he sees a book on her table, gallant verses written to ‘ Marion 
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1d |Delorme,’ and he upbraids her for reading it, bursting forth 
d. |into invective against the vile woman of whom he has heard. 
nd | He supposes that she rejects him because of his mean birth 
o. |and fortune, which makes him bitter. When they are with 
rk | the strolling players, he bids her leave him, and not bring 
n- |upon herself his miserable fate; but discovery is at hand. 
h- |The development of the plot here is somewhat involved and 
at ereneels- Suffice it that both Didier and Saverny are re- 

arrested, by a stratagem of Laffemas, the infamous ‘ lieuten- 
er |ant-criminal’ of Richelieu, and that, without intending it, 
er |Saverny betrays the identity of Marion to her lover. His 
ly |disappointment and rage — together with his fierce cutting 
at | rebuffs to her affectionate attentions, so shocking to her before 
es |she knows she is discovered—are well given. But she resolves 
if- |to save him again, and for this purpose makes her way into 
1, | the presence of the king, Louis the Chaste, as his courtiers 
as |nickname him. He refuses to grant her request; but this 
re |leads to scenes that admirably pourtray the king’s pitiably 
weak, vacillating character, as mere puppet in the hands of 
it, |the proud and cruel cardinal-minister, yet secretly chafing 
er | under his unworthy condition of tutelage. He lets the feeling 
ts |escape him in private converse with the fool, D’Angely, and 
x, | the Duc de Bellegarde, an old courtier. The venerable pro- 
)d | vincial baron, who comes to plead for Saverny, his nephew, 
ut | and the courtier duke, are excellently drawn. The wily courtier, 
g, | invited by the king (who knows how Richelieu is hated by the 
to | nobles) to give his frank opinion of the cardinal, dares not do 
s, |80 openly even then, well aware of the king’s unreliable 
th | character; but while Louis rails against his minister, Belle- 
1g | garde lashes him into rage by insinuating the shame of the 
th |king’s position, though overtly justifying and praising the 
1g |priest. With profound knowledge of human nature, the poet 
ts |afterwards makesthe irritated king reject the old baron’s prayer 
1g for his nephew, to a great extent through anger at the baron’s 
n, |having brought an armed escort into the royal presence, 
of |which the baron, imprudently asserting his feudal privileges 
ny fat such a moment, has proceeded to justify. The king, being 
1e | governed by Richelieu, is proportionately tenacious of his 
ig |tights with others—even sullenly threatening Bellegarde to 
1g |repeat their private conversation to the cardinal. Later, the 
of |fool, D’Angely, partly by an amusing stratagem depending on 
r. |the king’s prudery, partly also by touching Louis’ weakness 
1e | for the chase, and averring the duel was caused by a dispute 
yy |#bout falconry, induces him to pardon the two prisoners. The 
n [conclusion shows them in prison. Marion, on her way with 
NO. CXXXIV. 28 
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the pardon, meets Laffemas, who actually holds a revocation 
of it in his hand, which he has wrung the moment after from 
the poor royal tool. Laffemas will only allow Marion to save 
her lover (by himself conniving at the escape) on one infamous 
condition. This is a painful incident, which one may perhaps 
wish away ; yet we cannot deny it is natural. After a desper- 
ate moral struggle, she yields, for time presses. The execution 
is to take place at once. But Didier refuses to go with her. 
He upbraids her with the bitterest vehemence for deceiving 
him, and divines that, in order to get at him, she must have 
prostituted her person. Before she knows he has discovered 
her secret, with all a woman’s affectionate wiles she entreats 
him to fly, reminding him of old times, and of his protesta- 
tions of love to her. The loveliness of this poor creature’s 
regenerated and self-devoting soul is given with the utmost 
fulness and beauty. She wonders, dismayed, at his hardness; 
she feels that, if he will not come at once, he is lost, and she 
implores: ‘Parle moi, voyons, parle, appelle mot Marie !’ 
Then he interrupts—‘ Marie, ow Marion ?’—upon which she 
falls horror-struck to the ground. And yet in her despair, 
urging him to tread on her, confessing her sin and unworthi- 
ness, she reminds him he once asked her to be his wife. Then 
they hear the cannon, the death-signal! But he still loves 
her after all. As he is going, and taking leave of his friend, 
she entreats him to kiss and forgive her. At last he melts into 
tears, and falls into her arms. He forgives, and recognizing 
all the nobility of her soul, the truth of her love, he asks 
her to forgive him. There is one hope more—the cardinal. 
He is coming to see the execution. As he passes in his litter, 
she throws herself before it, entreating grace. But a voice 
comes from between the closed red curtains, Pas de grace! 
Senseless she lets the crowd and the victims pass by her, and 
in the end stands alone, half mad, upon the stage, pointing to 
the cardinal’s retreating litter: Regardez tous! Voila Vhomme 
rouge qui passe! One feels, horrible as it is, that Didier’s 
pure love and this earthly hell have saved her soul. Though 


the plot is in parts somewhat crude and clumsy (for it is an . 


early work), yet the tremendous passion, the tragic situations, 
the movement of the action through contrasted development 
of characters mutually influencing one another, all this makes 
a tragedy of the very first order. Is the creator of Louis 
XIII, of the light, hare-brained, gallant French nobleman, 
Saverny, of the wonderful Marion, of Bellegarde the courtier, 
of the noble Didier—is this man merely an eccentric creator 
of monsters? We have one dramatist living in England, and 
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only one, who can be compared to Hugo, and that is Richard 
Hengist Horne. But his plays are of course too good to be 
much known, or read, or acted in this country. He indeed 
has written some noble poetic dramas, that are both poetry 
and drama. We need name only ‘Cosmo dei Medici,’ and 
the ‘ Death of Marlowe.’ And to find an English dramatist 
of the same order before him you must go back to Sheridan, 
if not to Otway; though the ‘Blot on the Scutcheon,’ and 
one or two early pieces of Browning, may perchance make us 
hesitate before we speak so sweepingly. Indeed, there have 
been works written among us of late, dramas, poems, and 
especially novels, that show genuine dramatic faculty. We 
have the plays of Sir H. Taylor, ‘ Harold’ and ‘ Bothwell ; ’ 
Byron’s ‘Sardanapalus;’ and above all there is Shelley’s 
‘Cenci,’ a noble drama. 

_ Still Victor Hugo has written three magnificent romances, 
that transcend the dramas, and all else he has done. All 
his romances indeed display the genius of the master. 
‘L’Homme qui rit’ is about his perversest and strangest 
work, though there are passages in it of extraordinary 
power. But his detailed, persistent, dogmatic errors about 
England and things English are what has attracted most 
attention here. This betrays no doubt an amusing weak- 
ness. And touching upon his weak points—(though we feel, 
in the presence of such a man, that it is somewhat irre- 
verent to do so, and too much like one who, brought in front 
of Salisbury Cathedral, and remaining awhile in open- 
mouthed contemplation, observed at last to the enthusiastic 
but disappointed friend who brought him, that he thought he 
saw a window broken high up among the clerestories)—we 
may admit that often his political speeches seem to an Eng- 
lish taste strangely high-flown and bombastic. He is not 
without his sins either asa French politician. We sympathize 
strongly with his enlightened liberalism, but not with his 
flattery of the national vanity, and shallow love of military 
‘glory.’ He is blinded by Napoleon’s genius, and condones 


the infinite mischief he wrought, far greater than that’ of his 


nephew, and ‘monkey’ in the crooked paths of crime. Yet 
the career of the old exile of Guernsey is a grand one. 


‘f Exiled to those melancholy seas of the islands for his undying 


hostility to the crime of December ; beloved there by all the 

poor, especially by little children ; refusing, to return to his 

dear land with those who were amnestied in the latter time of 

Louis Napoleon’s reign—returning when the enemy invaded 

France, and Bonaparte fell; at Paris during the terrible days 
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of the siege; in his old age—his deep affectionate heart suffer. 
ing irreparable domestic losses—consoling himself with tiny 
innocent grandchildren ! 

As we write, there is being published in France ‘ L’Histoire 
d’un Crime,’ and a translation of it in England by Messrs, 
Sampson Low. It is the story of the Coup d’état by one who 
may with pride say, Quorum pars magna fui. ‘These minute 
details concerning one of the foulest crimes in history, dis. 
gracefully condoned in England because successful, came very 
opportunely when France seemed, how lately! to be on the 
verge of the same dark experience. The circulation of this 
work there has been enormous. There is a good deal about 
the vexata questio of passive obedience in the army, when the 
army is called on by Presidents in jackboots to commit treason 
against the State, and cut the throats of fellow-citizens. It 
does seem fortunate, on the whole, that the great French poet 
has not been sitting for the last seventy years like an idol 
with its arms folded, ‘ holding no form of creed, but contem- 
plating all.’ What with the ‘Chatiments,’ ‘ Napoléon le Petit,’ 
and this book, posterity will be able to form a good notion of 
M.Louis Bonaparte. However, it may modify the impression, if 
it pleases, after the fancy portraits drawn by Mr. Browning and 
Mr. B. Jerrold. The autobiographic value of this work is at 
all events great. Hugo did all the most reckless and energetic 
personal daring could do to overthrow the military dictator- 
ship set up by Bonaparte on the bloodstained ruins of the 
French Republic, and his pen at any rate has had no small 
share in actually overthrowing that dictatorship. There can 
be no doubt, moreover, that now again his ‘ so potent art’ has 
paralyzed other Ultramontane ‘ saviours of society’ in their 
impious hope of adding another to the black catalegue of 
crimes perpetrated in the name of the long-suffering Prince of 
Peace. 

‘L’Homme qui rit’ is a monster, no doubt. Soare Quasi- 
modo in ‘Notre Dame,’ Triboulet in ‘Le Roi s’amuse,’ and 
Lucretia Borgia. But after all, Hugo is not always making 
characters of this kind. And when he makes them, does he 
make them from a pure love of the monstrous? Emphati- 
cally, no. On the contrary. He has intense sympathy with 
the oppressed, rejected, and outcast of humanity. He believes 
there is even in them a certain Divine brotherhood with 
Christ. And some of our great theologians have thought 
the same, have seen it in the Bible, in the utterances of our 
Lord Himself. In Jean Valjean the convict, in Triboulet, in 
Lucretia Borgia, in Quasimodo, in the fallen woman Marion, 
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the poet shows you the Divine discipline of circumstances 
leading these dark, despised, damaged sinners up to higher 
life and light, albeit through fiery waves of terrible life-suffer- 
ing, the discipline laying hold of one clue, one hidden thread 
of holier natural feeling, and by this drawing them out of the 
darkness of their spiritual catacomb. Then Hugo, great dra- 
matic interpreter of human nature, as in duty bound, if only 
for the sake of contrast, and the play of moral forces, paints 
all; but he puts all in its own place; he does not insist on 
the evil from dislike of, or personal incapacity for believing, 
discerning, and sympathizing with the good: he puts it be- 
neath, in its own place, not above; nor represents it as if it 
stood alone. Evil surely is too prominent in the marvellous 
realism of Balzac (‘sacraments of adultery and divorce,’ 
Carlyle says), as in the sentimentalism, or neopaganism of 
other inferior, though clever modern writers. But Hugo has 
painted Josiane in ‘L’Homme qui rit,’ and a portrait of 
richest colour it is. 

Still our poet is doubtless an idealist. We do not, in fact, 
just now remember more than three great pourtrayers of hu- 
manity who are not—to wit, Fielding, Balzac, and Thackeray ; 
for writers like Smollett cannot be ranked among the highest. 
Hugo represents men as they usually are; but sometimes 
also men as they might be. Indeed, of Fielding, Balzac, 
and Thackeray, that they are realists in art, is only true in 
a limited sense. For no true artist reproduces individuals. 
But it will be asked, Does he not create them? Yes, certainly; 
and the only question therefore is, Whether his individuals 
are more or less like the ordinary people one meets about ? 
Is an artist bound to confine himself to these ? or may he not 
rather create individuals of a rarer, more ideal type, persons 
who might be, who may have been, who will be? so carrying 
us away from the vulgar levels of every-day existence, inter- 
esting our imaginations in remote mysterious regions, 
bearing us toward grander, stranger, or higher possibilities, 
by means of these very creations one day to become realities? 
May not these be the more ‘ real’ after all? 


Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality ? 

What we have a right to demand is that art-creations shall 
be self-consistent, living with their own proper, native har- 
mony of life. Then these are indeed shadows of the types, 
according to which men and the worlds are ever created by 
the Divine Artist. The Hamlet of Shakespeare’s spirit is 
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himself a living spirit, whether in Shakespeare, or in those 
who make friends with this offspring of Shakespeare. It is 
remarked, indeed, how often an artist differs from his own 
ideals. Fundamentally perhaps he differs not, but for the 
nonce and superficially he does differ. Perugino paints saintly 
pictures, and is apparently not a saintly person. Are not 


then other spirits uttering themselves through his spirit? § 


He is inspired; even as Balaam, who came to curse, was 
constrained to bless. For the rest, what we insist on ag 
specially ‘real,’ is in fact contingent phenomenon of sense, 
is least real of all. Such grand creations as Aidipus, Aga- 
memnon, Achilles, Clytemnestra, Hamlet, Lady Macbeth, 
Othello, Jean Valjean, Gilliatt, Consuelo, Faust, stand tower- 
ing above mortals, like colossal images on cloud cast by 
veritable forms of gods standing high upon the temple-wall 
of their own eternal habitation. Nor let it be denied that 
they are persons, till we have fathomed the supremest of all 
multiform mysteries—the mystery of personality. As for 
those characters that jirst strike us as types, rather than as 
individuals, they are impersonations of particular qualities, 
and only a genius like Moliére’s can make them tolerable. 
The abstracting intellect is too much at work here. 

Some say, however, that Valjean is not self-consistent ; the 
illiterate, rude convict could never become the Madeleine of 
later times. Yet those who know something of the history of 
‘conversions ’ will never admit this. There was a desperately 
bad character, coarse, violent, brutal, apparently lost to all 
good feeling, in the Home of Mrs. Vickers at Brighton— 
Miss Ellice Hopkins has written about her—no love, no 
preaching seemed to affect her. But God blessed the means 
used to her in His own time, and she is now the most trusted 
and most trustworthy of the matrons there. Tant pis pour 
les faits, a theorist or a cynic may say. We say, T'ant pis pour 
les théories! The very point, moreover, of Valjean’s history 
is that he was made bad by the radically unjust undiscrimi- 
nating punishment of society. He stole a bit of bread in a mad 
moment of poignant anxiety, not for himself, but for those 
dear to him, who were reduced to the last extremity through 
no fault of his. Fate pressed this outcast hard from the be- 
ginning ; he was one of the ‘ Misérables ;’ then, sorely tempted, 
he did wrong. His punishment was to be confined and herded 
with the worst of criminals. The sense of doom, of injus- 
tice, rankled in him; he was associated with the worst 
and most desperate of his fellow-men, and so he became bad. 
He was released at length from prison, the sullen foe of well- 
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to-do comfortable society. A good old bishop houses him, and, 
though he knows his story, treats him with the utmost con- 
fidence, as if his character were undamaged, leaving silver 
candlesticks within his reach, and placing him in a guest- 
chamber near his own. He is astonished; but in the middle 
of the night he is tempted to make off with the candle- 
sticks: and one of the most powerful scenes of the book is 
where he passes with them through the bishop’s room, and 
sees the moonlight resting on the placid face of his kind 
and saintly host, whom, had he woke, Valjean might have 
murdered. He is arrested and brought back (not by the 
bishop’s order), and, to screen him, the bishop says that he has 
given him the candlesticks. (Here, no doubt, the writers of 
virtuous English novels may raise a point of casuistry.) He 
dismisses Valjean with the solemn words: ‘Jean Valjean, 
mon frére, vous n’appartenez plus au mal, mais au bien. 
C’est votre ‘me que je vous achete; je la retire au pensées 
noires, et a l’esprit de perdition, et jela donne a Dieu!’ But 
after this he met a little Savoyard, as he was tramping along, 
who dropped a piece of money in the gathering twilight. Val- 
jean instinctively, and savagely put his foot on it, refusing to 
give it up, though the boy scolded and cried. So the child 
went off sobbing. Yet this brutality was the beast’s expiring 
effort in Valjean, and the tears of the boy, together with the 
Christ-like conduct of the bishop toward him, did their holy 
work. So years after we meet him as M. Madeleine, the self- 
educated, upright, benevolent mayor of a country town, 
beloved and trusted by all. He has dropped the old name 
with the old nature. There is no verisimilitude in this, we 
have been told. In whose eyes, we reply? Not, we believe, 
in the eyes of those, unblinded by theory, who know most of 
the history and profound secrets of human nature. Is he 
represented, however, as perfect, as having no stain, as free 
from all necessity to struggle with sin? Not at all. The 
very contrary. One of the most powerful passages in all 
literature is the chapter called ‘ Une tempéte sous un crane’ 
—wherein another man having been arrested as Valjean for 
the robbery of the Savoyard, Madeleine debates all one night 
whether he shall give himself up or not, so relinquishing all 
the good and needful work he is doing as mayor, leaving, 
moreover, the poor lost woman Fantine, who is expecting him 
to bring her child Cosette to her on her death-bed, and whom 
he has already influenced for good. But he must go the very 
next morning to Arras, if he decides to surrender himself, 
where the man’s trial will be taking place: he might even 
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now be too late. But shall he, must he go back to the horrible 
convict life, losing the respect and love of men, now so dear 
to him in his new existence ? 

He decides to go. The accidents of his journey, the delays, 
his entry into the judgment hall of Arras, where he can only 
make his way through the crowd by sending a message to the 
judge that the (well-known) Mayor Madeleine requests he may 
have a seat on the bench; his hesitation when alone in the 
corridors leading thither as to whether he shall push the old 
door or not ; his emergence into the dirty crowded hall, badly 
lighted by guttering candles; his bewildered observation of 
the scene ; the judge’s bow to him; his own voice startling 
even himself, as he announces himself to the incredulous 
court for the true Jean Valjean; Javert’s—the police-officer’s— 
recognition of him—all is told with a marvellous imaginative 
realism of detail, that lays hold upon the soul and never lets 
it go. This Javert, a very incarnation of the French detective 
police, is a portrait painted with such solidity and perfection 
that one seems to have known him in the flesh, as one does 
the original of a portrait by Titian. He is at once type and 
individual, as Othello is. He is the implacable foe of Valjean 
throughout—embodiment of formal law blindly carrying out 
the (roughly moral and necessary) edict of human society 
upon a branded criminal, who is indeed criminal no longer— 
right from its own limited point of view, yet wrong and blun- 
dering in this instance—as in many—fulfilling, however, in 
the end, grand purposes of God by inflicting life-suffering on 
this upward-tending human spirit. The figure of poor Fantine, 
too, another victim of society and hard circumstances, is quite 
imperishable. She dies, singing that song of yearning for her 
child, whom in this world, alas! she is not to see. Still more 
exquisite and imperishable, if possible, is Cosette, the young 
girl whose life and fate are bound up so inextricably with 
those of Valjean. The latter, again a convict, his chains 
having been struck off, saves a drowning man in the harbour 
of Toulon, by an extraordinary exertion of strength, courage, 
and agility ; but he himself never reappears to the authorities, 
and is supposed to be drowned. He has really dived, and 
swum a long way under cover of darkness; and we meet him 
far off, seeking for the child Cosette, whom Fantine had 
entreated him to seek out at the Thenardiers’, where she had 
placed the girl. They are publicans, and there the poor 
child has been sadly ill-treated. The Thenardiers seem to 
start out of the book as repulsive, mean, veritably living 
persons. They are both bad, man and wife, but how well- 
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contrasted in their diverse mutually reacting villainy! Nota 
trace of exaggeration or caricature is there, though Hugo is 
by some supposed always to exaggerate. The effect is pro- 
duced by depicting subtle nuances of word, gesture, and 
action—not by the author’s reflective analysis, as in George 
Eliot, or by that reflective analysis often inappropriately put 
into the character’s own mouth, as in Mr. Browning. Hugo's 
is certainly the more dramatic method, though he can analyze 
when he pleases with all the psychological subtlety of either 
author. The misery of the poor, neglected, overworked child, 
and all her ways in that family, are described with unrivalled 
force and pathos—as she sits in the chimney corner of the 
cabaret, with nervous lifelong fear expressed in every linea- 
ment and gesture, ragged, ugly, pale, thin. Thenardicr is 
a small man, popularly supposed to be ruled by his big, loud- 
spoken wife ; but the contrary is true. The woman has one 
good point—she is fond of her own little girls. But she ‘has not 
time ’ to teach Cosette to pray, or to take her to church. One 
evening these little girls are playing with the cat, and every one’s 
attention being diverted, Cosette ventures to drop the leaden 
sword she habitually nurses for a doll, and furtively takes up 
the real one, belonging to the other children. It is twilight, 
and she is in the shadow, sitting on the floor; but the fire- 
light happening to fall upon a rosy leg of the wax doll, the 
children, looking round at the moment, see what she has dared 
to do. They make an exclamation ; and then the woman calls 
to her in a voice of thunder, threatening to beat her. Jean 
Valjean (in his soiled, tattered clothes) is sitting there, and he, 
who has come in with the child and asked for lodgings, there- 
upon walks out, returning soon with a wonderful doll, which 
Cosette had been admiring open-mouthed in a shop window, 
when Mother Thenardier sent her that very evening to the 
spring in the wood for water with a bucket. There Valjean 
first met her. The shop-window lighted up had seemed para- 
dise to the poor neglected child, with that large, lovely lady 
doll in the midst ; and now, to the indignant astonishment of 
all, Valjean presents Cosette with this very doll! The child’s 
despair at having to leave the town alone in the chill evening, 
and enter the wood, is terribly felt and rendered. When she 
enters the dark forest, she fancies ghosts pursuing her, and 
at last, with beating heart, she sits down exhausted at the 
spring. ‘A coté delle l’eau agiteé faisait des cercles, qui 
ressemblaient a des serpents de feu bleu. Au dessus de sa téte le 
ciel etait couvert de vastes nuages noirs, qui etaient comme 
des pans de fumée. Le tragique masque.de l’ombre semblait 
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se pencher vaguement sur cet enfant. Jupiter se couchait 
dans les profondeurs. L’enfant regardait d’un ceil egaré cette 
grosse étoile qu’elle ne connaissait pas, et qui lyi faisait peur. 
La planéte en ce moment etait pres de Vhorizon, et traversait 
une épaisse couche de brume, qui lui donnait une rougeur 
horrible. La brume lugubrement empourprée élargissait 
l’astre.’ Then he describes the fearful branches of the trees, 
and the dismal sounds of the chilly wind in them—proceeding 
with his own extraordinary power to.enlarge on the strange 
weird living horrors of the twilit forest. Every touch tells, 
though the mind is almost oppressed with the multiplicity of 
detail. But he and Charles Dickens have a similar faculty 
of feeling and expressing the dim, veiled, spiritual life in 
nature, which we can only discern through a glass darkly, but 
which is there, and has so deep a spiritual influence upon 
men. (Elsewhere, though not here, Hugo injures his im- 
pressiveness by overloading his canvas, and unduly multiply- 
ing epithets; by a want of self-restraint; by the volubility, 
and sometimes alloyed appropriateness of his adjectives or 
similes ; by an almost artificial strained grotesqueness, and 
passion for lurid effects.) ‘ Cette pénétration des tenébres est 
inexprimablement sinistre dans un enfant. Les foréts sont des 
apocalypses ; et le battement d’aile d’une petite ame fait un 
bruit d’agonie sous leur voiite monstreuse.’ At last she takes 
courage to fill the bucket, and goes, counting ‘one, two, 
three,’ to dissipate her: horror, with the heavy iron bucket 
freezing her hands, spilling its water on them, and her poor 
naked legs. ‘C’etait un enfant de huit ans; il n’y avait que 
Dieu en ce moment qui voyait cette chose triste. Et sans doute 
la mére hélas! Car il est des choses qui font ouvrir les yeux 
aux mortes dans leur tombeau. Elle soufflait avec une sorte 
de ralement douloureux; des sanglots lui serraient la gorge.’ 
And she reflected the Thenardiers would beat her when she 
got back! She often stops to rest. The misery is almost too 
terrible here. ‘Cependant le pauvre petit etre désésperé ne 
put s’empécher de s’écrier: O mon Dieu! mon Dieu! En 
ce moment elle sentit tout 4 coup que le seau ne pesait plus 
rien!’ Valjean had come behind, and was carrying the 
bucket for her ! 

Valjean again takes another name, and lives retired in 
Paris with Cosette. But he is tracked by his old enemy 
Javert, and the story of his escape with Cosette up a water- 
pipe, with Cosette on his back, by help of a rope, into the 
garden of a convent, is one of the sensational parts of the 
book, reminding one of Dumas the Elder, or Eugene Sue, and 
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equally good as their writing about such things. There isa 
dash of the boy, of the gamin, about this great poet, and he 
is not above a spice of adventure, excitement, and romance. 
Let the reverend seniors shake their heads at him then! For 
his part the present writer likes it. Of this sort, too, is 
Valjean’s extraordinary exit from the convent garden in a 
coffin, by the help of an old sexton, who only knew him as 
Madeleine, in order that he may re-enter it to put Cosette to 
school there. Another similar episode is his bearing the 
senseless young Marius on his back through the sewers of 
Paris, after he (Marius) has been shot on the barricades of 
1832. Extremely fascinating is his account of this convent 
and its inmates. Here, as elsewhere, he shows a perfect dra- 
matic ability to understand and sympathize with characters 
or modes of thought diametrically opposed to his own, and to 
do them justice. There is, moreover, one of the curious 
episodical dissertations here, with which the book abounds, 
and which no doubt interferes with its technical perfection as 
a work of art, by breaking up the unity of its impression; but 
these could just be bodily removed elsewhere, as wantonly 
stuck on, though admirable enough in themselves, and then 
there would stand forth one of the masterpieces of human 
genius in all its own sublimely massive integrity. He has in 
this part a chapter on prayer, which is refutation sufficient of 
bigots or ignoramuses who have charged him, forsooth! with 

‘atheism.’ He contends, on the contrary, for a personal God, 
and for the necessity of prayer to Him. Nothing can be 
further from the blind and bigoted sciolism that hurls itself 
foaming against, or makes mouths of a monkey at, or dis- 
misses with a gesture of conceited contempt, the profoundest 
and most universal religious convictions of mankind. His 
poetic humanity is too broad and deep for that. But then he 
has the first requisite of the poet — though one scarcely 
necessary to the versifier, or the critic—namely, manhood. 
Before being poet, one must be man. ‘Ilya une philosophie 
qui nie l’infini. Ilya aussi une classée pathologiquement qui 
nie le soleil ; cette philosophie s’appelle cécité. Eriger un sens 
qui nous manque en source de verité, c’est un bel aplomb 
d’aveugle.’ Speaking of the superficial airs of atheists, he 
says: ‘On croit entendre une taupe s’écrier : ils me font pitié 
avec leur soleil! ’ 

We have also a most brilliant account of Waterloo, and 
Napoleon—apropos of Marius and Thenardier—and a detailed 
dissertation on the Paris sewers! In that part there is, 
indeed, an almost morbid propensity to enlarge unduly on the 
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horrible. But though the political history of events preceding 
1832 is too long, the story of the barricades and their defenders, 
Enjolras, Gavroche, &c., is admirable, and a quite legitimate 
episode from the point of view of perfect art. The characters 
here are lightly sketched, are connected with the main per- 
sonages, and by their side eddies give relief to the intense 
strain of the grand current. The sketch of the little Paris 
gamin, Gavroche, is a master-sketch for all time. Behold 
him finding the poor little lost children in the Luxembourg 
gardens, talking to them patronizingly, and taking them home 
with him to sleep in his hole under an old broken statue of an 
elephant ; making them comfortable ; a mite full of impudence, 
and resource, and premature knowledge ; pure and kindly, in 
spite of his bad human surroundings! See the awe of the 
small, gentle, carefully protected children in his presence! 
The humour of the talk between these three is equal to any 
humour whatsoever. And here we stop to note what absurd 
general statements are made on insufficient data: ¢.g., that the 
French have no humour, only wit. This, and much else in 
Hugo, shows the most genuine humour, and fills us with as- 
tonishment at the immense range of his gifts. And those two 
lost boys in the Luxembourg Gardens, before they met their 
powerful protector, Master Gavroche! There was a bourgeois 
with his little boy feeding swans in the pond. When they 
left, the other lost boys approached, and the elder reached 
a bit of bread, which the ripple of water (made by the swans 
swimming to it) had pushed within reach: this he gave to 
his hungry brother of five years old. Meanwhile the noise _ 
of distant fighting at the barricades is borne towards them. 
As for Gavroche, he dies on the barricades, receiving first one 
bullet, then another; gaily singing light songs between each 
wound, and making ‘vulgar signs,’ as Thackeray calls them, 
after his kind, at the soldiers. 

When Cosette leaves the convent, she lives quietly with 
Valjean, and grows up into a woman. All this part is litera- 
ture of the very highest quality—the girl’s opening nature is 
subtly and delicately unfolded—nothing here is heavy, or 
laboured, or difficult, but the tender touches are worthy of so 
tender and sweet a rose. Except Juliet, in Shakespeare, and 
Marguerite, in Goethe, we know of no similar portrait to 
equal this. The love of Cosette for the old man, and his in- 
finitely greater love for her, who is the only human object 
he has to love; the ennobling strengthening effect of this love 
upon him whenthis old nature threatens to rule him again, 
feeling as he does the chaos, the injustice, and blindness of 
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society, the miserable spectacle of human mistakes, and sins, 
and disappointments: all this is unique, and intensely original, 
the climax being when another love comes in between him 
and this child as she grows up, her love for a young man, 
Marius Pontmercy, and his love for her. Then begins in 
earnest again the struggle of good and evil in this great 
chastised nature. How can he yield her to another, who 
is the very channel of God’s grace to him, as well as his 
only little flower, bringing sweetness and colour into his 
life? See here again then, reader, that Valjean is no mon- 
ster of perfection! They were living in an old retired house 
together; and here, by the side of his misery, obscurity, 
hateful memory of the past, and dread lest she should know 
it, feeling himself ever liable to be tracked and recaptured, 
Cosette grew from a plain child into a pretty girl. She only 
began to be aware of her beauty when she heard some 
passer say, ‘ Jolie, mais mal mise.’ Though she could not fancy 
he meant her, she began to look in the glass, and attend to 
her dress after that. Valjean was sorry when she became 
pretty : ‘a mother would have been glad.’ Before, she had 
been content with their retired life together ; now she began 
to want to go out in the streets, and to need some amuse- 
ments. A slight sense of separation grows up insensibly 
between them. Then Marius appears on the scene—a good- 
looking, but untidy and studious youth, reading on a bench 
in the Luxembourg Gardens, as Cosette and the old man pass 
of a morning. Marius and she only gradually begin to take 
notice of one another. When Cosette began to care about 
him, it was only as a kind of charming distant vision; and 
the girl really thought she was expressing all she felt in say- 
ing to Valjean, ‘ Quel délicieux jardin que le Luxembourg!” 
There is also much humour in the account of Marius’s bud- 
ding love—his putting on a new coat and gloves, &c., but 
always pretending to read as the couple passed. Jean Valjean 
cordially detests him, as a possible lover, and says to Cosette 
one day, ‘ Que ce jeune homme a I’air pédant !’ to which she 
replies with supreme calm, ‘Ce jeune homme la?’ as if she 
had noticed him for the first time in her life. Then, ‘ How 
stupid Iam!’ thought Valjean: ‘she had not remarked him. 
C’est moi qui le lui montre! O! simplicité des vieux! profon- 
deur des enfants!’ At length he determines to remove; and 
she, albeit very tender to him whom she regards as her 
father, seems silent and sorrowful, though (educated in a con- 
vent) she scarce knows yet that she indeed loves Marius. 
One morning the girl and Valjean go out to see the sunrise. 
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‘Elle regardait les papillons sur les fleurs, mais ne les prenait 
pas; les mansuétudes, et les attendrissements naissent avec 
Vamour, et la jeune fille qui 4 en elle un ideal tremblante et 
fragile 4 pitié de l’aile d’un papillon.’ At last she meets Marius, 
and he avows his love. Then follows an exquisite idyl, and 
here with equal perfection are described the young loves of 
their fresh souls, and the springtide of the beautiful garden, 
s0 harmonious with them, where they used to steal their brief 
meetings. ‘ Foliis ac Frondibus’ is unsurpassed for tender- 
ness of natural description: every feature and tint and tone 
in the spiritual and the natural are here soft echoes of one 
another. But Marius, one of the republicans, has to go to ihe 
barricades, and Valjean goes also, though only to attend to 
the wounded. As related, he saves Marius’s life, and moreover 
Javert’s, who becomes his prisoner. But Marius was all the 
time insensible, and does not know who his deliverer is. Val- 
jean consents to the marriage of the lovers, but his heart is 
broken, for he feels he ought to reveal his true history and 
position to them, separating himself from them for ever. Yet 
this resolution causes him a fearfulstruggle. This combat of 
the flesh and spirit could not be more religiously described. 
‘Combien de fois, terrassée par la lumiére, lui avait il crie 
grace! Cette lumiére implacable, allumée en lui et sur lui par 
lévéque, l’avait il ébloui de force, lorsqu’il souhaitait etre 
aveugle ! Combien de fois s’etait il releve sanglant, meurtyri, 
brisé, eclairé, le désespoir au cceur, la sérénité dans l’éme! 
Et vaincu il se sentait vainqueur ! et sa conscience lui disait : 
maintenant va en paix !’ 

The prose epithalamium on the first bridal night of Marius 
and Cosette is a piece of chaste and lovely poetry. But the 
climax of all modern poetry, as it seems to the present writer, 
is in the chapter where Valjean leaves the happy wedding 
supper, and goes alone to the old house where the girl and he 
had lived so long. There he locks himself into Cosette’s empty 
room, and by candlelight unfastens an old box that he had 
always preserved, containing the childish frocks and stockings 
and trinkets that he had given her when he took her away from 
the Thenardiers at Montfermeil. These he arranges on her 
bed, one by one, calling to mind the far-away night when he 
found her first; and then their walk together through the 
wood on leaving Montfermeil. ‘The trees were without leaves, 
the sky without sun or birds, but ah! ‘ Elle n’etait pas plus 
haute que cela, elle avait sa grande poupée dans ses bras, elle 
avait mis son louis d’or dans la poche de ce tablier : elle riait ; 
ils marchaient tous les deux se tenant la main, elle n’avyait 
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que lui au monde! Alors sa vénérable téte blanche tomba sur 
le lit, ce vieux cceur stoique se brisa, sa face s’abima dans les 
yétements de Cosette, et si quelqu’un eut passé dans |’escalier, 
on eut entendu d’effrayants sanglots.’ And here all night in 
the cold, with his head on the bed, kissing the little child’s 
things, he debates with himself whether he dare do as the 
young husband and wife have both entreated, go and live with 
them, and so run the risk of inflicting his infamy upon them, 
should he be discovered. This agony the poet calls, ‘ Le sep- 
tieme cercle, et le huitiéme ciel.’ Finally he denounces him- 
self to Marius. ‘ Vous demandez pourquoi je parle! je ne suis 
ni denoncé, ni poursuivi, ni traqué. Si! par qui? par moi! 
Il faut si on veut etre heureux, monsieur, ne jamais comprendre 
le devoir; car dés qu’on la compris, il est implacable; on 
dirait qu’ il vous punit de le comprendre, mais non; il vous 
recompense, earjil vous met dans un enfer, on l’on sent a 
eoté de soi Dieu.’ But Marius, though he shrinks from him 
at first, feels his grandeur, and Thenardier, while trying to 
injure him in the eyes of Marius, unintentionally reveals Val- 
jean as the heroic deliverer he has longed to discover. All 
the heroism of his life and character becomes little by little 
as clear to the husband as it is to Cosette; but the end is 
near. Now that his angel child is taken from him, he sinks 
in his lonely dwelling, so full of memories of her. There is 
nothing in Shakespeare, or Sophocles, more intensely pathetic 
than his death, with Marius and Cosette, whom he has sent 
for, kneeling by the bedside. This may stand asa companion . 
picture to the death of Lear, or that of Gidipus. As Made- 
leine, the mayor, he saved a little money, made by the dis- 
covery of a process of manufacture, which he, in broken 
phrases, explains to the lovers: this money will be theirs. He 
has placed acrucifix near him. ‘To that he points. ‘ Behold,’ 
he says, ‘the Great Martyr!’ Other tender, loving, and 
beautiful things he speaks brokenly to his children. ‘ Cosette 
et Marius tomberent a genoux, éperdus, etouffés de larmes, 
chacun sur une des mains de Jean Valjean. Ces mains augus- 
tes ne remuaient plus. La nuit etait sans etoiles, et pro- 
fondément obscure. Sans doute dans l’ombre quelque ange 
immense etait debout, les ailes déployées, attendant l’ame.’ 
That angel, the poet suggests, may have been the bishop. 
‘La mort, c’est lentrée dans la grande lueur’ Truly God 
hath chosen the weak, and foolish, and despised things of 
this world to confound the wise and powerful; and things that 
are not, to bring to nought those that are, that no flesh should 
glory in His presence. Here is no less than the story of the 
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human soul, travelling from darkness and through darkness 
up to light eternal, ‘kept by the power of God unto salva- 
tion.’ And though it has the misfortune to be elevating and 
ennobling, we believe that it may almost be described as 
(pace a recent school of critics) ‘a work of art.’ 

We must not be tempted to linger over that other great 
romance, the ‘ Travailleurs de la Mer.’ Here is Man in 
presence of Nature, wrestling with her, as Jacob wrestled 
with the angel, and overcoming. The colossal will and 
energy of Gilliatt, the hero, are striving against the tremen- 
dous and overwhelming infinitude of Nature’s indignant and 
infuriated legions. Baffled, thrown back, working on to 
achieve the impossible, he at last achieves it. May not this 
poem be described as the distinctively modern epic desiderated 
by Carlyle? It celebrates ‘tools and the man,’ the dignity of 
labour. Yet one reward, beyond the reward of great work 
achieved, he sought; that had been his original motive-force 
—love—the love of a simple girl. When he returns, his work 
achieved, he finds the girl loves another, though to him she had 
been promised by her father, in case he should do what seemed 
beyond human power todo. The other is good and beautiful— 
lovable by a girl. Gilliatt is only heroic. He might marry her; 
the other has her love; so he yields them to one another. The 
ship that bears them away on a calm sea passes in the 
evening close to the rock where he is sitting; and, himself 
unseen, he sees the lovers toying together in their young joy. 
He does not move. The tide rises; still he does not move. 
The Sea, that he has conquered, works her will on him now 
unresistingly. This magnificent work has with truth been 
compared to the ‘Prometheus’ of Auschylus. To that it bears 
much analogy. A ship has been wedged high up between two 
rocks, partly by human treachery, partly by the tempest. 
Gilliatt undertakes to float her, unaided, and for this pur- 
pose he must live alone on these barren rocks (the Douvres), 
in the midst of the raging and melancholy northern seas. 
The poet’s long exile in Guernsey stood him in good stead 
here. The rocky Channel islets, with their marvellous sub- 
marine habitations and inhabitants, are most vividly de- 
scribed; but the book is in one aspect a long poem of the 
sea. The sea is represented in all her moods: grave, sombre, 
terrific, in tempestuous frenzy, gay, smiling, serene. The very 
salt breath of turbulent storm blows and raves through these 
wonderful pages, and the poet shows himself no less a master 
in dealing with grand and awful, or tender and subtle forces of 
external nature, than with grand and awful, or tender and subtle 
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powers and emotionsof man. Here he is modern. The con- 
scious and definite influence of external nature upon man, as 
also the increase of his power over her, his study of her laws 


for his own purposes, this is peculiarly modern. And this 


element accordingly is very pronounced in the great modern 
romantic poet. But this element does not in him overpower 
the human. Nature, in fact, here almost occupies the very 
place of ‘the gods’ in the older mythologies, which indeed 
is her right place. The gods are nature ; nature is the gods. 
She is in some sense stronger than man; yet he is in some 
sense stronger than she. He is greater than what seems to 
him material nature, in so far as she is or seems material, 
though in this character she lays the yoke of her Ananke upon 
him, which now he overcomes, and which now overcomes him. 
But as obeying the Divine law of her inmost being she is 
greater than man; he must bow to the Divine necessity of her 
order. Then there is that awful irony of Fate or circumstance, 
which is so pronounced in the work of Sophocles and Shake- 
speare, as it is likewise in that of Victor Hugo. Man is crossed 
and thwarted, after all his plans and preparations, life-long 
exertions and fondest hopes; something altogether different 
being determined as final outcome and result. Gilliatt on 
the rock drowning, and his love gliding to happiness with 
another. This is the end of his life-toil ; yet he cannot have 
laboured or loved in vain.—‘ Behind the veil! Behind the 
veil!’ 

Hugo’s intense realistic imagination of the terrible is of 
course peculiarly manifest in Gilliatt’s encounter with the 
Pieuvre, or immense devil-fish, in the lovely sea-cavern, so 
charmingly described. That this is exaggerated is not true, 
for enormous creatures of this kind exist, at all events, in 
tropical seas. This is St. George and the Dragon over again; 
and you might as well blame Ariosto, or Dante, or great me- 
dieval painters and sculptors, for their innumerable elaborate 
creations of such monstrous objects, as blame the modern, who 
has, by his study of modern science, seen and restored much 
that our ancestors conceived. The Pieuvre, moreover, is an 
ugly symbol of the evil spiritual powers, with which man 
contends. For the rest, Hugo may revel in his strength of 
creation in this region, as Ariosto and Dante revelled before 
him; as the builders too of our great Gothic cathedrals re- 
velled in their gurgoyles and hobgoblins. But before we quit 
this romance, observe the perfect unity of it as work of art. 
The same is true of ‘Notre Dame de Paris.’ In that we car 
only draw attention to the splendid portrait of the supple, 
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brilliant gipsy girl, Esmeralda, and her goat, which we think 
must have suggested Fedalma to George Eliot, as the wonder. 
ful Anzoletto of George Sand must have suggested Tito. 


In conclusion, we come to the recently-published romance’ 


of the Revolution—‘ Quatre-vingt-treize.’ Nothing, we have 
said already, can have more perfect artistic unity than this. 
And remember that it may not be so easy to rein in Pegasus 
as to drive a hackney-coach horse with perfect propriety along 
a well-worn high road, which hackney-coachmen of the gentle 
and ungentle craft should remember. Respectable people, who 
have successfully embanked the tame waters of their canal, 
seem to claim the right, therefore, of abusing Enceladus for 
not keeping his Etna-fires in like prim order. A cockney garden 
making mouths at a forest! Is that very edifying? Now here 
there is near the commencement a powerful, though doubtless 
somewhat grotesque description of a carronade that got loose 
on a ship, and behaved like a living demon, in the end 
causing the destruction of the ship and her crew. This has 
at once been pounced upon by the funny tribe of criticasters, 
poetlings, parodists, and punsters, whom the public pays to 
tickle, or sadden it with strange antics. And the English 
people are too often only in a position to judge the great 
Frenchman from such silly reproductions of, or strictures 
upon, his occasional tricks of manner—say the casual warts 
upon one of his fingers. That there is anything very absurd 
in this description of the carronade’s behaviour, we for our 
part are not prepared to admit. He endows it with a terrible 
grotesque weird life of its own indeed. But are the poetlings 
and criticasters prepared to prove that these things are really 
dead ? that he who should deem otherwise must necessarily 
be a fool? Do they know so much about it as all that? 
Possibly Hugo may know as much as they do. We do not 
attach great importance to the mouths made by people to 
whom a primrose is ‘a yellow primrose and nothing more’ 
at those to whom it is a great deal more. And, after all, are 
these people sure that, even from the most mechanical, prosaic 
view of the matter, if a heavy iron carronade gets loose upon 
a ship in a storm, it will not play the very deuce, as this one 
did? But here you have dapper pigmies standing by a colos- 
sus, and spitting at him, because they can see nothing more 
of him than a few casual stains and irregularities, that are 
level with their own noses. Or rather they have a dim, un- 
easy sense of something towering, and soaring away from 
them; so the painful feeling of their own dwarfed impotence 
makes them prefer to fix their attention, and direct that of the 
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passers, to these palpable roughnesses on the base of the 
mighty Memnon, whose solemn sounds are ringing in the pure 
dawn above. 

What shall be said of the opening chapter, where the re- 
publican sergeant Radoub and his soldiers, marching through 
a wood, find a poor ragged woman with two children in a 
thicket, where she has taken refuge from the civil war that 
has desolated her home? The conversation between this poor 
peasant, the vivandicre of the regiment, and the rough, rol- 
licking, but generous-hearted and gallant sergeant, reads just 
like life—as if it were a transcript. The keen political par- 
tizanship of these hot Parisian warriors is contrasted with the 
vacant and ignorant replies of the poor Breton mother, who 
takes no side, and does not understand either side, but just 
naively and inevitably lets out her superstitious unquestioning 
reverence for things established, in her replies, in spite of all 
she has suffered from ‘the feudal lord and from the priest. 
This at first enrages her rough querists; but the common 
humanity of the parties asserts itself at last, and the regi- 
ment. ends by adopting the poor children, and taking the 
mother with them. ‘The rapid, broad mastery of the strokes 
bringing out the figures of these poor illiterate people, is in the 
manner of Scott, or Shakespeare, rather than in the elaborate, 
analytic manner of Browning, or George Eliot. The perfect 
fairness and truth, moreover, with which both parties to this 
great and terrible modern controversy are given, notwith- 
standing the poet’s own strong bias toward Liberalism, is most 
remarkable, and evidence enough, surely, of his first-rate 
dramatic capability. 

Here you have the epic of the Revolution ; and you see that 
one need not be cold and impassive, without personal con- 
victions, or passionate humanity, in order to be a great artist. 
One need not take a merely artistic esthetic interest in the 
world and its doings—‘ sitting as God, holding no form of 
creed, but contemplating all.’ Indeed, this is to be a Brum- 
magem god merely; a stock, or a stone: he is most like God 
who is most human. Goethe was in fact an exception, instead 
of being the rule, as minor esthetic persons appear to sup- 
pose. And, save in Faust, which, as he said himself, ‘is 
incommensurable,’ and assuredly one of the world’s master- 
pieces, we cannot think that Goethe, any more than Schiller 
—though he too was a great dramatist—attained the same 
degree of human truth, intensity, and grandeur, as Victor 
Hugo. Schiller, however, died young. Compare, for instance, 
Goethe’s peasants and —— people with Hugo’s. The latter 
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talk argot; but it is not the argot merely that makes Gavroche 
so living. This is no exceedingly clever study by a catholic 
minded littérateuwr. The man Hugo lives in Gavroche, Then- 
ardier, Michelle Flechard, or Radoub, as that other man, 
Shakespeare, lived in Falstaff, Iago, Malvolio, or the grave- 
digger—lives more even, we fancy, in his children, than that 
other lived in Arthur, or Macduff’s little son. (If Shake. 
speare practised all the trades he shows a knowledge of, as the 
critics seem to think he did, we wonder, by the way, how many 
trades Hugo has practised. He certainly has rather the weak- 
ness of seeming omniscient ; and his technical terms, together 
with his argot, make him very hard reading for a foreigner.) 
Mephistopheles and Faust are indeed great representative 
figures; but as for Werther, the Saint Preux of Rousseau 
anticipates him. Do you not see Goethe’s temperament in 
the comparative pallor of his pictures? Shakespeare’s in the 
depth and richness of his ? 

The old Breton marquis, Lantenac, represents the royalist 
and conservative party. He is appointed commander-in-chief 
of the royalist armies in La-Vendée—a stern, indeed cruel old 
man, imbued with all ancient prejudices, and all the unbend- 
ing haughtiness of his illustrious race, reserved, cold and 
sarcastic, brave, energetic, a grand seigneur of the old school, 
a born soldier, full of resource and capability. This is a 
magnificent full-length picture, without a tinge of caricature, 
felt and represented with utter fidelity. To him are opposed 
Gauvain, his grand-nephew, and Cimourdain, an ex-priest, 
tutor of Gauvain. Both these again are splendidly portrayed. 
The corvette in which Lantenac has embarked for Brittany, 
through fault of the man whose business it had been to secure 
the carronades, becomes (as already mentioned) unmanageable. 
This gives the republican fleet opportunity to close in upon 
the corvette, she having the Minquiers rocks, and the choice 
of wreck on them, behind her. The same man, by a daring act, 
manages to secure the carronade in its place again, but the 
mischief is done. Lantenac therefore decorates him for his 
bravery, and has him shot for his carelessness. There is 
only one chance of Lantenac’s escaping—if somebody who 
knows the coast will row him away from the doomed vessel in 
a boat, and land him alone. One volunteers to do this. In 
the open sea this man, however, informs Lantenac that he is 
brother to that other person who has just been shot by the 
marquis’s order; so he bids the marquis prepare to die. 
Then follows a very powerful scene, wherein Lantenac domi- 
nates the boatman, whose hand is on the trigger of his pistol, by 
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sheer force of character, by skilful appeal also to their com- 
mon beliefs and aspirations, political as well as religious. 
This man (Halmalo) becomes his most devoted adherent, to 
whom he gives commissions of the utmost importance. 
Landed, he pursues his way alone, but finds that his descent 
has been anticipated, and a price put upon his head. An old 
beggar, named ‘Telmarch, one of the people on his own estate, . 
conceals Lantenac in his strange wild den under the roots of 
a tree, till all immediate danger is past. Ultimately Lantenac 
puts himself at the head of the peasants. All these his adven- 
tures, and the crises of his fate, are told with the utmost 
graphic power of keeping our interest alive; complicating 
and involving, then unravelling the web of circumstances, so 
carrying the reader on through the story, a faculty essential 
to the novelist’s art, but which those skilful in character- 
drawing do not always possess. As general, Lantenac, to 
attain his political ends, shrinks from no severity. Victorious, 
he has prisoners and women shot. Among others, the mother 
of the children adopted by the republican battalion is shot, 
while the children are carried away as hostages. Telmarch, 
creeping out of his den, finds the neighbouring village on fire, 
and corpses of massacred persons in the street. Then he 
regrets having saved Lantenac. But the mother is not quite 
dead. He takes and cures her of her wounds. Yet she only 
revives, to find her children gone. Her scant-worded, brood- 
ing despair, as she slowly recovers, is terribly given. At last 
she sets off to seek the children. A passer informs her that 
they have probably been taken to La Tourgue. Gauvain, in 
fact, defeats Lantenac in several battles (one of these in the 
town of Dol is described with extraordinary power), and 
forces him to find refuge at length with only a few faithful 
followers in the old feudal tower or castle, La Tourgue, which 
is the hereditary seat of their family. This Gauvain and 
Cimourdain besiege. The illiterate peasant mother of these 
children is a most admirable figure throughout. There is no 
single trait or word inconsistent with her simple, rude, almost 
savage concentration of yearning, devoted, suffering, all- 
braving maternity. How grotesque would she have seemed, 
rendered in the microscopic-psychology fashion of Mr. Brown- 
ing, analyzing her own self in Mr. Browning’s own peculiar, 
uncouth, involved, and learned diction! But how remote from 
the poet’s own immediate personality is such a figure, and 
what great dramatic genius is implied by the transference of 
many such to his canvas ! 

Through the character of Cimourdain there is the best 
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truthful and sympathetic explanation extant of the terrible 
violence of revolutionary idealists like Robespierre; while 
there is interpretation even of wretches like Marat as instru- 
ments of providential purpose, as reaction too from the long 
grinding tyranny of centuries; such tyranny being incident- 
ally indicated, partly by a minute description of the feudal 


fortress, La Tourgue, with its horrors of dungeon and torture (a 


description likewise necessary to a due comprehension of the 
siege, which involves the catastrophe of the whole piece, and 
occupies all the third volume), partly also by what the mother, 
Flechard, relates to the Parisian soldiers in that opening scene 
of all. In this arrangement the reader will note there is consum- 
mate art. Cimourdain is possessed with an idea—the republican. 
He is possessed with poignant, indignant pity for the sufferings 
of the people. All the old Bastilles, all institutions founded 
upon prejudice and selfish privilege of caste, which keep the 
people in slavery, all these must fall; and with them the castes 
themselves, the persons who are their inveterate implacable 
supporters. Blood must be let in torrents at such a crisis. 
The king, priests, and nobles must be slain; nay, even the 
women and children of these castes may not be spared. All 
royal and aristocratic Europe must be ‘terrified.’ No quarter 
shall be given. Even the imbruted, priest-ridden peasant 
prisoners must be killed. This is a Brutus. On either side, 
in great struggles of races and principles, there have always 
appeared these terrible fanatics— Lantenacs, Cimourdains, 
Cromwells, Ziskas, Alvas. But on the other hand you have 
leaders like Gauvain, Paoli, or Garibaldi, equally full of love for 
the people, but clement, generous, more far-sighted through 
love. Now the terrible Cimourdain loves Gauvain like his own 
youngest and dearest child. The spirit of liberty and sympathy 
with the oppressed has passed from the tutor into the pupil; 
but here appears again the sad tragic irony of circumstance. 
The two inevitably clash upon this irreconcilable rock of differ- 
ence in their natures. Gauvain is the frank, gallant, idealistic, 
beautiful young soldier; Cimourdain, the sombre, thin-lipped 
priest, hating his old creed and caste, self-devoted even to mavr- 
tyrdom, doing things for the miserable all others shrank from 
doing, yet still full of the fierce, fanatical, sacerdotal spirit 
of tyranny, enforcing his new creed with sanguinary violence. 
The Committee of Public Safety in Paris has deputed Cimour- 
dain to watch Gauvain, as general of the Republican army in 
La-Vendée, because Gauvain, being a noble, is suspected, and 
it is thought well to set an ex-priest to watch an ex-noble. 
We have a glimpse of the Convention, and of the principal 
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figures that swayed the destinies of France at that terrible 
time. Robespierre, Danton, and Marat quarrel, and take 
counsel together. We see enough of them. But if there is 
impartiality in the representation of the several characters, 
there is not so much of it in the political dissertation of this 
part. Some rather wild and extravagant statements are 
made, such as Victor Hugo has not unwarrantably been 
accused of making when his imagination is much inflamed 
on a particular side; as, for instance, when he talks about 
Paris being ‘centre of the universe.’ He calls the Conven- 
tion ‘the summit of history, the Avatar of peoples.’ But 
this is to ignore the pre-Christian republics ; Buddhism in 
India; Switzerland; the Italian free states; the Netherlands; 
the Reformation in Germany; the revival of learning; es- 
pecially our own long, steady campaign in favour of universal 
liberty, and progress of free, sound reason. Where tyranny 
has for ages eaten into the vitals of a race, when the yoke is 
thrown off there will too often appear excess, licence, ex- 
travagance, unreason, misnamed reason, social disorganiza- 
tion, Utopia, cruelty, the reign of the brute in man, the denial 
of the angel in him. There is good and right in such up- 
heavings; they are necessary; they are helpful, as the 
eyclone and whirlwind are; they constitute a stride in the 
true line of progress. Good fruit will be borne; but there are 
sure to be superstitious reaction and retrogression, besides the 
loss of much that is all-important to human society. Violence 
begets violence. Civil stability and national sobriety are en- 
dangered. The calm, reverent, truly conservative progress 
of peoples is a higher and surer progress. Therefore this 
claim of the great Frenchman for his great revolution is 
immoderate. 

The grand volume is the last. There is nothing more 
magnificent in modern literature. The two children, who 
have been taken as hostages by Lantenac, have been placed 
in the second story of the castle in an old library. And 
L’Iminus, the cruel, unscrupulous lieutenant of Lantenac, 
has proclaimed to the. besiegers from the top of the tower, 
that unless the besieged be allowed to leave it safe and sound, 
he will fire the castle, and the children shall be burned. This 
condition, however, is refused, for Lantenac must not escape. 
The progress of the siege is elaborately described. The hand- 
to-hand, fierce, uproarious death-combats by torchlight in 
each successively-defended vaulted chamber, and on the nar- 
row spiral staircase of the tower, amid smoke and grime 
of gunpowder, these have all the verve and movement of 
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Homer or Walter Scott. We hold our breaths, as the besiegers 
gain little by little upon the desperate defence ; while, as a 
relief to the storm of rage and slaughter, the innocent play 
and prattle of those two little children in the library are 
elaborately recorded. It is a wonderful contrast. And never 
has the poet written more exquisitely of children than here. 
They talk, they laugh, they eat the simple food provided for 
them; they mimic the awful battle sounds faintly heard 
through the thick walls. They even smile at the terrible dawn 
of hell-fires that are to consume them; and then they slumber 
together in their cot, their rosy limbs and curly heads illu- 
mined by flame. But Gauvain has sent for a ladder, that 
every effort may be made to save them. Something like it 
is seen arriving ; but, alas! no ladder! it is the guillotine for 
Lantenac. The sinister guillotine on the plateau opposite 
the castle rock, and the sinister old tower are thus brought 
face to face. Feudal privilege, darkness, superstition, cruelty, 
and the savage vengeance of revolution. Sergeant Radoub 
appears again. He climbs like a cat by a breach in the wall 
from the rez-de-chaussée to the first story. Here there is a 
wounded man of the garrison. The encounter between these 
two is most vividly described—Radoub, while fighting, jesting 
half-savagely in barrack-room, sans-culotte slang. The grim 
humour of this to-the-life relation artistically relieves the 
horror and gravity of the event. He finds up there arms laid 
ready for the besieged when they shall be driven to this 
story. Of them he makes the best use, till the besieged 
suppose that the enemy have somehow taken this chamber of 
the first floor; so they abandon it, together with that below, 
and rush up to the second story. Here the defenders barri- 
cade themselves, and receive absolution from their priest, 
thinking their last hour arrived. Suddenly a great stone in 
the wall turns, and reveals a secret passage. Halmalo, the 
boatman, who alone had known of it, had used the knowledge 
to deliver them. He appears, and they are saved. But one 
person must remain to keep the foe in check, while the rest 
escape. L’Imanus remains. He kills many who try to force 
their way up, until through an aperture Radoub plunges a 
sword into his stomach, and springs into the chamber alone, 
surprised to find it apparently untenanted. L’Imanus, dying, 
has crept to the train of combustible materials his infernal 
ingenuity has laid, communicating with that more modern 
part of the building where the children are, and set it alight. 
Radoub in the twilight does not see any one ; but a shot fired 
by the prostrate L’Imianus, grazing him, he says, ‘ Mais si! 
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il ya quelqu’un! Qui est ce qui a la bonté de me faire cette 
litesse ?’ 

Now the mother, Michelle Flechard, has been wandering on 
for many a league, to find her children at La Tourgue. The 
behaviour of the rough strange woman, driven to desperation 
among the frightened people of the country, who hardly dare 
assist her; her determined tramp onward, though she is 
nearly dying from weakness and fatigue ; her first sight of the 
sombre tower reddened with’ sunset; all is inimitably real. 
She arrives at the summit of a rolling plateau that faces the 
castle, that faces indeed the library where her children are, 
though there is a profound, but very narrow ravine between 
this plateau and the rock on which the castle is built. As 
soon as she arrives there, the lower story of the castle 
begins to smoke, and a tongue of fire rushes out of the win- 
dow. And by the glare of this flame she distinguishes in the 
library (for she can see into it)—her children—asleep! and 
the flames mounting towards them. ‘ Elle jeta un cri effray- 
ant. Ce cri de Michelle Flechard fut un hurlement. Hécube 
aboya, dit Homére.’ Now Lantenac (his companions having 


dispersed by his orders), issuing out of the secret passage, 


sees between the trees this conflagration illumining the tower, 
and the poor woman, hagard et lamentable, bending over the 
ravine. He hears also her cry. ‘ Cette figure, ce n’etait plus 
Michelle Flechard! e’etait Gorgone. Les misérables sont les 
formidables. La paysanne s’était transfigurée en Euménide. 
Elle se dressait la, au bord de ce ravin, devant cet embrase- 
ment, devant ce crime, comme une puissance sepulerale ; 
elle avait le cri de la béte, et le geste de la déesse: sa face, 
dont tombaient des imprécations semblait un masque de 
flamboiement. Rien de souverain comme l’eclair de ses yeux 
noyés de larmes; son regard foudroyait l’incendie.’ Then he 
tells us what fell from this mother. And all we can say is 
that if one would have his mind set at rest as to what is the 
true language of tragedy in supreme situations, the simple, or 
the ornate and recondite, let him read this and learn—for here 
itis. There is, indeed, one awful short phrase, and one only, in 
all her long prayer and ery of agony, that descends to terrible 
depths, or rises into sublime heights of imagination: ‘O! 
s’ils devaient mourir comme cela, je tuerais Dieu!’ One only 
means there is of saving them—a huge iron door of commu- 
nication between the second story of the tower, and the second 
story of the more modern castle, built upon arches thrown 
across the ravine, where the children are. It cannot be stove 
in. And one alone has the key of it— Lantenac! Now 
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Lantenac heard and saw the mother’s awful despair-——he 
thought of the little children—he re-entered the secret pas- 
sage, and appeared among the astonished victors in the tower, 
who were vainly thundering at the iron door. He calmly 
opened it, and passed into the flames, the floor crumbling to 
ashes behind him. The children, awake, were admiring the 
ruddy glow, but feeling the great heat, were calling ‘Maman!’ 
out of window, seeing her, while she frantically shrieked 
their names. Lantenac brought a ladder (kept in the castle) 
and reached it out of one of the windows—Radoub and the 
besiegers mounting to form a human chain up the rungs of 
the ladder. To the first of them the marquis hands one child ; 
then he handg another. Of the youngest, Georgette, two years 
old only, he inquires her name. She answers with a lisp and 
a smile: the fierce old man kisses her. Then Lantenac 
slowly and majestically descends the ladder amid the flames. 
(Hugo has an eye always to picturesque, grandiose external 
effect.) Arrived at the bottom, Cimourdain arrests him, 
and confines him in his own dungeon. But Gauvain medi- 
tates that night, pacing to and fro before the prison. The 
sense of family ties comes over him; he is full of admira- 
tion, and surprized delight that, even in Lantenac, the light of 
love has dawned, so as to cause him to sacrifice himself for 
these little ones; he cannot bear that this act should bring 
him to death. Shall the righteous republic be so implacable ? 
Long he debates with himself, feeling also how much there is 
to be said in favour of severity in this particular case ; but 
finally he enters the prison, intending to remain there in 
place of his relative. The marquis, on first seeing him, speaks 
at great length to him with bitter upbraiding frankness about 
existing complications and events, both public and private. 
You can hear the cold, half-jesting, sarcastic, yet indignantly 
eloquent, proud nobleman of the old school in every word. All 
is a perfect revelation of the character, and of the aristocratic 
idea. Hugo himself, be it remembered, has been in early life 
a royalist, and is of noble family. Before Lantenac half 
understands what his nephew is about, he finds himself 
pushed into the open air, disguised as Gauvain. Then, when 
the moment for Lantenac’s trial comes on, Gauvain appears 
before the tribunal, to be judged in his place. Cimourdain 
trembles, and turns pale. He cannot believe Gauvain’s own 
confession. But Gauvain has come to see that he was wrong ; 
he has released a mortal enemy of his country; and he asks 
to expiate his fault, and make atonement, by himself submit- 
ting to the penalty of the guillotine. Radoub delivers a 
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generous speech in his favour ; the blunt old sergeant, in his 
half- humorous, half-earnest way, declares Lantenac and 
Gauvain have both done right, and that Gauvain ought to be 
promoted to the highest rank in the republic rather than be 
executed. His strange, rude protestations, garnished with 
extraordinary oaths, make one smile in the midst of tears. 
But Cimourdain gives the casting vote of president in favour 
of death. Before the execution, he has a last interview with 
his dear child and pupil, whom he loves best in the world. 
But he has sworn to the Committee of Public Safety that, in 
such an event as the present, he would show no mercy. He 
is Brutus. Yet the two men converse on great principles by 
night in the dungeon—Gauvain quite calm, and reconciled 
to his fate. What Gauvain enounces for his own noble, 
hopeful beliefs, are doubtless those of the poet. The army 
that adores him would fain grant him pardon, but Cimour- 
dain is inexorable. At the moment when the axe of 
the guillotine falls, the report of a pistol is heard; and 
Cimourdain, who has been watching, cold and rigid as fate or 
death, falls dead himself. He has done his duty, but he can- 
not survive his darling child. ‘Et ces deux ames, sceurs 
tragiques, s’envolerent ensemble, l’ombre de l’une mélée a la 
lumicre de l’autre.’ 


Art. IV.—-A Woman's Reply to Frederic Harrison. 


The Soul and Future Life. By Frepertc Harrison. June 
and July numbers of the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ 1877. 


Tue question discussed by Mr. Harrison in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century’ is one that interests thoughtful women no less than 
men, and the difficulties that surround it are felt by us very 
keenly. Those who are described by an eminent Positivist 
as the human young are committed to our charge for the 
early years during which impressions are most readily made 
upon ‘the multiform functions of the living organism.’ Boys, 
after a time, escape us, and move into a world of their own; 
but the man returns, and is at no subsequent period of his 
life free from our influence. Girls belong to us; and the 
women of the past, the present, and the future, form one 
long, unbroken, chain. From infancy to old age we are 
banded together by hopes and fears and duties, and move in 
a sphere that is our own. 


880 A Woman's Reply to Frederic Harrison. 


Young children, I have said, are ours. Ours also are the aged 
and the sick. What have we hitherto done for them? We- 
say to the child: ‘You are a spirit, clothed upon with a body. 
This body is yours like a garment. Some day, like a gar- 
ment, you will lay it aside. It is not you.’ The child may be 
weakly, diseased, deformed ; a future of great suffering may be 
inevitable; but the woman still urges: ‘ You are a spirit. Will 
and conscience and affection are not the slaves of your body. 
You may be good and great, although your body is feeble and 
misshapen.’ There is no other thing she can say in sickness 
but this same: ‘You are a spirit. Although this body may do 
you grievous wrong, it cannot destroy you. You may be more 
than conqueror even yet. You may be patient and tender 
and thoughtful for others, although every fibre is racked with 
pain.’ 

What other consolation can a woman offer to her own heart 
when old age draws its dark and heavy veil around those she 
loves but only this: ‘It is a spirit, that sits here shaping 
wings to fly. The body that served that spirit so well, that 
seemed to us in our ignorance identified with it, must fail and 
fade. The bonds which united them must be dissolved or 
burst suddenly asunder. We cannot understand, we can but 
submit. We see those so noble and so dear brought low, and 
infinite pity mingles with our love. We say humbly and with 
self-abasement, because our all of service and of devotion is so 
poor and weak, that those whom the Father of spirits has 
given us we have loved to the end. We have not wearied of 
them; our steps have not faltered nor our courage failed. We 
part from them with tears and a sorrow that would be endless 
if we could not say: I also am a spirit—I shall rejoin those 
I love.’ Now Mr. Harrison tells me that this faith in what I 
suppose I had better call an Immaterial Entity is an ‘ ex- 
ploded error.’ But this is not all. Our children die before 
their prime, and young and noble lives are abruptly ended 
by accident or sickness. We who watch and wait with them, 
comfort ourselves and them with the belief that that which 
is unfinished is not ended; that the Creator has room and to 
spare in the boundless wealth of his universe; that there is 
« future of work and hope and joy which is ours and theirs, 
a fellowship with saints, and a communion with the spirits of 
the just made perfect. 

_ In our ignorance we use familiar types and figures to ex- 
press the unknowable. We talk of fire for purification, and 
the harp for joy. We do not know, we cannot tell, what the 
future life may be, but we stretch a hand out into the dark- 
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ness and say, ‘Guide me, O Father; though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil—for thou 
art with me.’ And this Mr. Harrison tells me is a creed 
gross, sensual, indolent, and selfish. What does he offer in 
its stead ? 

It is not an easy thing for a woman to understand the lan- 
guage in which the religion of the Positivist is promulgated. 
Biological studies have hitherto formed small part of our 
education. Not only are there few women who can discriminate 
between the province of anatomy and that of physiology, there 
are few who have so much as a familiarity with the technical 
terms of any science. But this discussion on the Soul and 
Future Life is one that affects the whole aim and the highest 
work of a woman’s life. It may modify both. Women are 
bound to try and understand it, and to see in what way, 
through their influence, it is likely to affect humanity. I[ 
do not underrate the difficulty of such a task, nor am I un- 
mindful of the inadequacy of my own powers to its due per- 
formance. So many aspects of the subject have, however, 
been considered by the writers who replied to Mr. Harrison,* 
and so few of these writers attempted anything like broad or 
exhaustive treatment, that I think I may be excused for con- 
sidering it only from the special point of view which I have 
indicated, and within the limits which that implies. Now if 
I understand Mr. Harrison’s exposition, the right faith is this. 

Every fact of thinking has a functional relation with mole- 
cular change. 

Pig fact of will has a functional relation with molecular 
change. 

Every fact of feeling has a functional relation with mole- 
cular change. 

Thinking, will, and feeling, or affection, have in fact ‘all been 
analyzed out till they stand forth as functions of living organs,’ 
and ‘the whole range of man’s powers’ becomes the ‘ multi- 
form functions of a living organism.’ 

Now my knowledge of physiology—such as it is—leads me 
to expect that no function can be independent of its cor- 
responding organ, and that if you destroy an organ its func- 
tion cannot be perpetuated. If I may be allowed to simplify 
a formula which I find still rather bewildering, I will state 
it thus: My body is an organism, and J am its ‘multiform 
functions.’ There can be no functions when there is no or- 
ganism. There can be no J when there is no body. That is 
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to say, I and my body are not two, but one. We are insep- 
arable, coexistent, and conterminous. So far, even if I can- 
not agree with Mr. Harrison, it seems to me that I take in his 
meaning. 

Moreover, I gather from him that these two become one, 
not by the conversion of the molecule into spirit, nor by 
the taking of the spirit into molecule; and that none is 
afore or after the other, and none is greater or less than 
another. At this point, however, I am arrested by a warn- 
ing against ‘confusion of substance.’ I am told that I 
must not explain the spiritual side of life by the physical, 
under penalty of being considered ‘no rational thinker ;’ 
which I suppose to be the equivalent of the condemnation to 
‘ everlasting fire’ of the older creed. 

There are subtleties connected with this statement which 
may well employ the theologians of the future, and I quit them 
to return to the fundamental doctrines of the new faith. It 
appears that in the place of that which has hitherto been 
called soul we are to speak of ‘the combined activity of the 
human powers, organized around the highest of them,’ or, 
as an equivalent term, ‘the consensus of the human facul- 
ties.’ That which we have hitherto known under the name of 
spiritual life is to be henceforth called ‘ the combination 
of intellectual and moral energy, which is the source of 
religion.’ 

I have, moreover, learnt that consciousness is the sum of 
the sensations of a particular organism ; therefore when the 
organism is dissolved there is nothing left to which to attri- 
bute consciousness. That is, I am forbidden to use the word 
person. Iam no longer the actor behind the mask. There is 
no such thing as personality, and there is no immortality in 
the only sense in which it is intelligible to me. ‘When the 
brains are out the man will die, and there an end.’ 

This is the Positivist faith, which except the mass believe 
faithfully they cannot acquire that ‘sense of a posthumous 
participation in the life of their fellows which already affects 
the thoughtful and the refined.’ 

At this point Mr. Harrison recognizes the immortality of a 
sort of a something which he speaks of as a ‘ persistence of 
energies,’ nay, even as an ‘individuality’ of mental and moral 
force. With twenty mortal murders on kis crown, the con- 
sensus of our faculties, which i is no longer living organism nor 
its definite correlations, rises to confront us again. This is 
‘more strange than such a murder is.’ 


But the difficulties that surround this, which, as I understand 
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it, is a question of the survival of special functions, are too 
great for me. I am bewildered and puzzled, and turn from it 
gladly to express entire acquiescence in all that Mr. Harrison 
says about the human future. 

We have been taught, and we teach, that the good as well as 
the evil which we do lives after us, and lives in others. All 
those who believe in the immortality of the soul will find what 
Mr. Harrison says about living for others in life, and living in 
them after death, very true. This truth has been sung and 
said by poets and philosophers, and taught by women in all 
ages. It cannot be repeated too often or urged too strongly, 
nor can we sufficiently admire the lucid and eloquent manner 
in which this great and universally recognized truth is once 
more brought before-us. But it is not a new thing to tell us 
that man is ‘heir of all the ages.’ Even Mr. Harrison can 
scarcely charge upon Christianity the attempt to cut off that 
entail. We acknowledge that we hold in trust treasures of 
high thought and noble deed which we are to bequeath to 
others, brightened with the added lustre of present effort and 
new achievement. 

On this point Mr. Harrison gives us nothing that we do not 
now possess, and he takes away all that makes it worth 
having. In order to blind us to our loss he seeks to enhance 
the excellence of that which he leaves,—as a mother who 
should deem it necessary to deny to her child meat, might 
enlarge upon the delight of sucking a bone. He takes from 
us our belief in the ‘communion of saints and the forgiveness 
of sins.’ He will not allow us to ‘look for the resurrection of 
the dead and the life of the world to come.’ And he offers in 
their stead a ‘ conviction of posthumous activity,’ dependent 
on the survival of special functions. This ‘ posthumous 
activity,’ which is to take the place of immortality, may, it 
seems, be either immediate or remote. There are men now 
living who must be already in enjoyment of the former. How 
does it affect Mr. Carlyle? His ‘ mighty intellectual nature 
is being, and has long been, borne over the world 6n the 
wings of thought;’ the world is ‘enormously affected by 
his intellect.’ Is this enough, or is he cursed with that 


yearning for fuller knowledge and higher powers that is ‘as 
unreasonable as a desire to become the immaterial principle 
of a comet’ ? 

We know the place assigned to woman by the Positivist. 
We know the deserted temple and the tawdry shrine. Excluded 
from art, from science, from politics, and from the work of 
education, she is to become the object of a humiliating wor- 
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ship, and the idol of a debased creed. But until then, and 
whilst the old traditions allow us to carry on our old work, 
how are we to execute it? God has been eliminated from the 
religion of the future, and now man is being argued away. 
What terms are we to substitute for them ? 

How are we to make children understand ‘ functional 
relations,’ and ‘molecular changes’ as they affect conduct? 
How are we to appeal to ‘the combined activity of the human 
powers, organized round the highest of them,’ even when we 
have been informed which is the highest of them? I foresee 
that I and the little consensus by my side will have a hard 
L time of it in the schoolroom, and I cannot imagine how I am 
it ever to tell him to try and be good, or what he is expected to 
if understand by it. I cannot appeal to his sense of right or his 
-. love of truth. What is right or wrong, or true and false ? 
Ee Why should there be any right or truth? There may be cer- 
: tain things which I consider desirable for the ‘ human future,’ 
t but my neighbour may not agree with me, and I cannot see 
why he should, or why there should be the same standard of 
:. right and truth in any two counties in England. Nor dol 
; see on what ground I can say to a child that ‘ submission, 
courage, and exertion are to be the weapons with which he 
will fight life’s battle.’ Why should he submit, and to—what ? 
I dare not ask to whom. 

Even when a consensus is thoroughly informed as to mole- 
cular changes and functional relations, how are we to make it 
understand the meaning of truth and mercy, justice and 
purity ? and if not, how are we to do without them ? 

Of course, we must never interfere with the will of a child. 
No ‘rational thinker’ could do so. It is dependent on mole- 
cular changes. 

: We cannot attempt to inform and instruct the mind. Mind 
:) is an exploded error. Nothing is to be recognized beyond ‘the 
fact of thinking.’ 

We can no longer appeal to the affections. The mother loves 

I her child, and the child his mother, gua human organism; 

i * and we love each other, qua something or other not yet clearly 
defined. 

By So far as the young are concerned, we are to carry on the 

“work of education without any appeal to the will, the con- 

science, or the affections. "What are we to do for the infirm, 
for the feeble in mind as well as body, for the aged? These are 
the heavy riders in the race, and it is they who will hence- 
forward be most heavily weighted. What consolation shall 
we have to offer them? How can we speak of love and hope 
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and patience? Why should they suffer, and yet submit? 
Nay, why should a woman lavish care and thought and time 
upon one who has become ‘ undistinguishable from the nearest 
infirm pauper,’ who is ‘feeble, secluded, and silent,’ who is 
‘old and incapable of fresh achievements.’ 

The poor and the sick, the aged and the dying, are objects 
of contempt to a rational thinker ; and the pitiless logic of the 
Positivist will teach woman not to seek to prolong the ‘ torpid 
existence’ of one who is a burden to her. Let her rather 
hasten ‘ the dispersion of the body into gas and dust.’ Life is 
nothing for the old—death is nothing. They have done with 
the human future, and there is no other. 


A work of lowly love to do, for God, on whom I wait. 


Alas, that is all an idle dream, and yet how beautiful it has 
made life and death! Death is terrible. We are not designed 
to escape it. We do not pretend to make it less terrible than 
it is. But when it draws near we ask why it is a lofty faith 
to hold that it brings annihilation, and a degrading one to 
believe that in death we are obeying the will of our Father 
who is in heaven, and that even then we can say, ‘ Thou : 
shalt call, and I will answer thee: thou wilt have a desire to 
the work of thy hands’ ? Frances Martin. 


Art. V.—The North-West Frontier of India. 


(1.) Papers relating to the Reorganization of the Western and 
North-Western Frontier of India. Presented to both Iouses 
of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 1878. 

(2.) The Country of Balochistan: its Geography, Topography, 
Ethnology and History. By A. W. Hueues, F.R.G.S., 
F.S.8., Bom. Uncovy. Civil Service. S8vo. 1877. 

Banni ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By 8.8. Tuorsurn, 
India Civil Service, Settlement Officer of the Bannu 
District. 8vo. 1876. 

(4.) The Northern Barrier of India: a Popular Account of the 
Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. By Frepreric Drew, 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Assistant Master 
of Eton College; formerly of the Maharaja of Kashmir’s 
Service. 8vo. 1877. 

(5.) Eastern Persia. An Account of the Journeys of the Persian 
Boundary Commission, 1870-71-72. Edited by Major- 
General Sir Frepertic C.B., K.C.S.1., . 
British Commissioner and Arbitrator. Published by the 

authority of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8vo. 1876. 
NO. CXXXIV. 25 
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(6.) England and Russia in the East: a series of Papers on the 
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Ianorance has been, in all ages, closely allied to fear: in 
the material, as in the moral world, what is strange is awful; 
and the same instinct which formerly represented the inhabi- 
tants of distant countries as men with heads growing beneath 
their shoulders, still gives rise to frequent anxieties and vague 
alarms. To these, exact knowledge is the only true check ; the 
scientific study of geography and history is the only true 
antidote. ‘This may not indeed dispel our anxieties; it may, 
with clarion-like voice, sound a true alarm; but whatever it 
does, it will act as a guide or as a warning, and will banish 
that uneasy sense of doubt and mystery which is the very 
essence of discomfort and disquietude. It is with feelings 
such as these that we note the titles of the books that we have 
placed at the head of this article, and enter on the attempt 
to lay before our readers the results of the latest examinations 
into the topography aid geography, into the social and politi- 
cal history of the countries which, in a more or less extended 
sense, may be spokenof as forming the North-Western Frontier 
of our Indian Empire. 

It is of course familiarly known that the countries whose 
boundaries march with ours are called Baluchistan and Af- 
ghanistan ; that they are mountainous; that their people are 
wild and warlike, and that our troops sustained a bloody 
reverse there about forty years ago. But here, unless we are 
mistaken, the general information comes to an end. We do 
not think that the bulk of even well-informed readers have 
ever seriously inquired into the character of the mountains, 
or of the people that dwell amongst them, their race, their 
language, or their religion ; and since we English are just as 
prone as our neighbours to forget or ignore what is unpleasant, 
we think there are comparatively few to whom the slaughter 
of English troops in the Khaibar Pass is more than a name, 
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who have any distinct idea of the circumstances which led to 
the English occupation of Cabul in the August of 1839, or the 
disastrous retreat from it in the January of 1842. This, 
however, is merely a matter of prejudice and distaste, for the 
history of the Afghan War has been written many times ; and 
any one who chooses may learn that we did not sustain that 
shameful defeat in invading Afghanistan, but in retiring from 
it; that wild as the country is, there was no insuperable difii- 
culty in the way of our advancing soldiers, no difficulty even 
in the way of their holding it for a short time, if only they 
had been commanded with ordinary skill and ordinary pru- 
dence ; if the general, worn out with years and disease, had 
not practically resigned the disposition of the troops to the 
political agent who was associated with him. But none the 
less, a very general misunderstanding on this point has led to 
a very general misunderstanding of the whole question which 
the consideration of our North-West Frontier involves; and 
whilst, on the one side, that frontier has been spoken of as 
open to attack, it has, on the other, been argued with apparent 
plausibility, that if the Afghan people and the Afghan country 
could prevent the passage of an Knglish army thirty-five or 
forty years ago, much more certainly could they prevent the 
suggested passage of a Russian or any hostile army now, or 
in years to come: if English soldiers were slaughtered as 
sheep in the narrow gorges, what—it has been asked, with 
national, and perhaps pardonable, vanity — would be the 
probable, nay, certain fate of the soldiers of any other 
country? 

It is well, therefore, at the outset of this geographical and 
historical inquiry, to say that it has been proved, over and 
over again, that neither the country of Afghanistan nor its 
people can hinder or seriously delay any powerful enemy. 
From the dawn of history to the present time hostile armies 
have passed forwards and backwards through it almost at 
pleasure. Alexander, Jenghis Khan, Timur, Baber, and Nadir 
Shah, great warriors and powerful kings, whose names have 
lived through the turmoil and confusion of Oriental history, 
swept over it, as if the mountains existed only in fable; and 
the Afghans, frightened, or flattered, or bribed into submis- 
sion, made but seldom a real, and never an effective, resistance. 
It must be borne in mind that, with the exception of the last 
conquest by the English, each one of the numerous conquests 
and invasions of India, historical or non-historical, was made 
through Afghanistan, and after first subjugating or overawing 
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to prevent, nor are the people able to oppose, an enemy 
advancing with a numerous and well-appointed army. This 
is the evidence of history: that of geography partly explains 
it, and would explain it altogether if our knowledge was equal 
to the task. We propose, therefore, to examine, so far as is per- 
mitted to us, into the principal features of this border-land. 

Baluchistan and Afghanistan must be considered as phy- 
sically either one country, or many. They are two only in 
name, and so far as they may be said to be inhabited respec- 
tively by Baluchis and Afghans ; but in all strictness, each 
separate valley is inhabited by a different tribe, more frequently 
than not at war or in blood-feud with its neighbours. The 
social condition is thus not wholly unlike that of the High- 
lands of Scotland one hundred and fifty years ago; but the 
feuds are, if not more bitter, at least more lasting, as having 
their origin often in a difference of language, and in a differ- 
ence of race. 

The whole tract which is now comprised under the two 
names of Baluchistan and Afghanistan may indeed be con- 
sidered as roughly divided into three parts; but these have 
no direct relation to the parts which bear the distinctive 
names, nor have the political boundaries at present assigned 
to them any interpretation in physical geography. On the 
east, towards India, the line of demarcation is a natural 
one; and though the boundary has more than once, in past 
centuries, been pushed to the Indus, the transition from 
mountain to plain is, for the most part, unmistakable. But 
on the west, towards Persia, the boundary is purely political, 
or, perhaps we should say, historical. Neither in inhabitants 
nor in physical features is there any distinction between the 
part of Baluchistan which is now subject to the Khan of Kalat, 
and the western part which is now included as a province of 
Persia ; and the two together formerly constituted that pro- 
vince to which Nadir Shah first gave the name of Baluchistan, 
the land of the Baluchis. On the north also the boundary is 
historical, and extends to some distance beyond the moun- 
tains. The real or geographical distinction is between the 
southern district, in which the mountain ranges run from 
east to west, or nearly parallel to the coast; the northern, 
where, so far as we know, they run rather from north-east to 
south-west ; and the western, which is a wide sandy plain, 
for the most part desert, but extremely fertile where a supply 
of water, as, for instance, near the course of the Helmand, 
admits of cultivation. 

But from this point of view, Persia also forms, geographi- 
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eally, a part of the same country. The mountain ranges are 
continuous, or nearly so. In Persia, they occupy the south- 
western half, towering to an occasional height of 18,000 feet, 
and running from north-west to south-east. As they approach 
Baluchistan, they turn to the east, and again to the north- 
east, through Afghanistan, till they come near or join on to 
the giant range of the Hindu Kush, the continuation of the 
Himalaya, the Kuen-lun, and the Thian Shan, the great 
backbone of the continent of Asia. This, though at a lower 
and irregular elevation, runs towards the north-west, to the 
south of the Caspian Sea, where it again rises into the Elburz 
mountains, and, in the dormant but still smouldering Dama- 
vand, reaches a height of 18,000 feet. 

Roughly speaking, this mountain system resembles a U, 
with a line drawn across the top, the interior of which is, by 
comparison, a plain, though a very irregular one, sinking 
from a level of 8,000 feet near the mountains to one of 500 
feet near the centre; and this plain, if it may be so called, 
consists almost entirely of sandy and salt deserts, the one 
marked exception being the province of Sistan, now divided 
between Afghanistin and Persia, which is watered by the 
river Helmand. ‘There is thus no geographical or natural 
separation of Baluchistan or Afghanistan from each other, or 
from Persia ; they have often, in times past, been subject to 
Persia ; and their present independence is mainly due to the 
weakness of the Persian Government during the last one 
hundred and thirty years. 

The people of Baluchistan are divided into the Brahuis, or 
Highlanders, and the Nharuis, or Lowlanders, which last are 
the Baluchis proper. The distinction between these is not a 
mere distinction of dwelling-place ; it is a distinction of race 
and language, similar to, but broader than that which exists 
between the English and Welsh, or between the lowland and 
highland Scotch. The Nharuis are an Aryan people, tall, 
handsome, and active, savage and predatory, speaking a cor- 
rupt dialect of Persian; whilst the Brahuis, who believe that 
they are the original inhabitants, speak a Dravidian dialect. 
The traditions of an ignorant people can carry little weight, 
but it seems probable enough that the Brahuis really were 
the original settlers, and were driven to the hills hy the Aryan 
invaders. Still, the only thing that we really know is, that 
there the two distinct tribes are—people of different appear- 
ance and of different language, but now all of the same reli- 
gion, the Suni Muhammedan. Another people, fewer in 
numbers, but broadly distinguished from these others, are the 
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Rinds, or ‘ brave men,’ who are settled in the north-east part 
of the country, now known as Kachhi. These are also Aryans, 
and may be supposed to have forced their way in from the 
eastward, at a much later period. But these three tribes are 
subdivided into very many, representing—it has been sug- 
gested—successive waves of the conquest from the west. 
More than forty are named. The people of each valley are, in 
fact, in a state of practical independence, subject to their own 
chiefs, speaking their own dialect, and plundering or killing 
their neighbours without reference to any outer rule. 

The country to the north of Baluchistan—Afghanistan—is, 
in a similar way, divided amongst people of very different 
nationalities ; the valleys and lowlands being inhabited by 
the Afghans proper, or, as they call themselves, Pathans, an. 
Aryan people, speaking Pashto, a dialect of Persian ; whilst 
the highlands of the north-east are inhabited by the Hazarehs, 
who are described as ‘a very remarkable race, speaking an 
old Persian dialect, and yet having all the physical character- 
istics of Kalmuck or Tartar descent.’* Sir Henry Rawlinson 
believes that these are the descendants of a Scythian tribe, 
who occupied the district in the first century before Christ, 
and have since been dispossessed and driven up by the in- 
truding Aryans ; and though there are objections to this view, 
and Major Raverty, a competent authority on Asiatic eth- 
nology, is disposed rather to think that these men of Kalmuck 
physiognomy are themselves the intruders, descendants of 
certain Turk regiments established there by the Mogul con- 
querors, the balance of probabilities seems to be with Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, whose theory is supported by numerous 
analogies, not only as in Baluchistan, but in all the mountain 
district further east, Juammoo and Kashmir, where we every- 
where find at the lowest grade of society, forming a caste 
distinct from all above them, not only by their base condition, 
but by feature and form, a people that Mr. Drew, speaking 
with the knowledge of ten years’ residence, believes to be 
undoubtedly ‘the remnants of the early pre-Aryan race that 
inhabited India.’ 

The same is admitted to be the origin of the low caste 
Hindus all through India; and though in the plains the pre- 
Aryan type has been in great measure obliterated by centuries 
of occasional intermixture, the distinction is still in many 
places clear enough, and in some, the primitive people have 
even maintained a certain amount of freedom and independ- 


* Sir Henry Rawlinson, in ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,’ 
vol, xx, p. 251. 
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-ence.* However, and notwithstanding the barrier of caste, 


the tendency is to assimilate. Even in the hill country of 
Kashmir, where the Aryan occupation is possibly much more 
recent, and where the refuge of the mountains would help to 
keep the races more distinct, it still happens, according to 
Mr. Drew, ‘that in each nation the lowest caste has some- 
thing of the general characteristics of the nation as a whole ; 
their language is the same as that of those they live with, 
and has no connection with that of the similar caste in the 
neighbouring nation. In form and feature they are some- 
what like and somewhat different from those who are in some 
measure their masters.’ It has been, and is generally 
believed that these, whom we must call the aborigines, 


- throughout India, are of Tartar origin. General Briggs ad- 


duces many peculiarities of language which seem to confirm 
this, though some able writers have maintained that they are 
rather akin to Hottentots, Andaman Islanders. Papuans, 
and the blacks of Australia. However that may be, we see 
no reason to doubt that the Doms in Kashmir, or the 
Hazarehs in Afghanistan, low castes or distinctly hill tribes, 
are akin to the Tartars, although they have in speech assimi- 
lated themselves to the dominant Aryans, any more than 
that the Brahuis of Baluchistan are Tartars who have pre- 
served the language of their race. 

But the whole question is one of great and complex diffi- 
culty, which we can here only refer to. It is enough for our 
present purpose to point out clearly the fact that in the hill 
country of Baluchistan and Afghanistan these presumably 
original tribes have maintained their distinction and their 
practical independence ; that though they may be nominally 
subjects of the Khan of Kalat or the Amir of Cabul, they 
are there really as a distinct people, with a hereditary hatred 
of their countrymen, and a blood-feud with all their neigh- 
bours. It is this that has, in great measure, kept both these 
countries closed to European travellers. There is no supreme 
authority, and the nominal ruler in each is naturally averse 
to be burdened with a responsibility for actions which he 
cannot control. He knows that_a stranger wandering through 
the country would run a very great risk of being ill- treated, 
plundered, or killed; he knows also that if this stranger 
should be an Englishman he would have in some way or 
other to answer for it; and the easiest plan to avoid all such 
trouble is to forbid the entrance. If an Englishman in dis- 

* Major-General Briggs, ‘Oh the Original Tribes of India,’ in ‘Report of 
British Association for 1850,’ pp. 169-176. 
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guise should choose to run the risk, the country might be 
traversed, but to no good purpose; it would be impossible 
either to take notes or observations, or even to make any 
particular inquiries, as the unusual appearance of interest 
would awaken suspicion, which might and probably would be 
fatal. And again, the country might be not only traversed, 
but surveyed, if the Anglo-Indian Government had a wish on 
the subject so strong as to induce it to put a pressure on the 
rulers at Cabul or Kalat, but this it has repeatedly shown it 
will not do; for any such urgency might give rise to a difficulty 
in the political relations between the two governments, or 
produce a strain which it has been the earnest endeavour on 
our part to avoid. But whether this ought not to be done, 
even at such a risk, is a question which governors and secre- 
taries would do well to consider. Should there come a real 
necessity for our having correct topographical information, 
we have it not, and it might then be too late to get it. 

At present we know little more of Afghanistan or even of 
Baluchistan than that they are wildly mountainous. Of the 
passes or possible roads amongst these mountains, we know 
next to nothing; of the directions and subdivisions of the 
mountain ranges, our knowledge is very far from perfect; 
and though we know in general terms that in the southern 
and eastern parts of Afghanistan they run from south-west 
to north-east, and that to the north of Kandahar they become 
more confused, irregular spurs, possibly, of the Hindu Kush, 
which lies nearly east and west, north of the line joining 
Herat with Cabul, we are ignorant of almost every detail the 
knowledge of which would be necessary for even the simplest 
military operations. We do not, for instance, know whether 
the direct road from Cabul to Herat is practicable for artillery 
and heavy waggons: it is commonly supposed that it is not, 
that it is too steep and rugged, but there is absolutely no 
evidence. 

But a great deal of even the little that is known regarding 
the topography and orography of Afghanistan is locked up in 
the secret records of the India Office. It is impossible to 
understand the object of this almost ostentatious display of 
mystery, unless, indeed, it is to veil the extent of the ignorance 
of the Government itself. And yet it can scarcely be this ; 
for Colonel MacGregor, the author of the official Gazetteer 
of Afghanistan, which has been printed, but has been made 
of such a strictly confidential character that he is not sure 
that he would be justified in reading it himself without per- 
mission—though he is thus not able to tell what is in it, has 
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still felt at liberty to speak of what is not in it.* ‘We do 
not know,’ he says, ‘the proper course of the Indus between 
Boonjee and Tahkot; and of the Dard valleys which drain 
into it on either side between these points, we know not much 
more than the name. Of the tributary valleys of the Gilgit 
River, we do not know.a quarter enough ; and the same may 
be said of Vakhan and Badakhshan, and of the whole of the 
Chitral and Kashkar valleys.’ In agreement with Colonel 
MacGregor,’ it will be seen that the best maps dot in that 
part of the Indus as uncertain; and Mr. Drew has marked 
the whole of the district referred to as ‘ unexplored.’ 

‘Coming further south,’ continues Colonel MacGregor, 
‘our knowledge of the hill country all along the frontier, till 
we come to Sind, is extremely limited: the country of the 
Afridis and the neighbouring tribes is almost a sealed book. 
‘To show that I am not exaggerating,’ he adds, ‘I may 
mention that I have three times fruitlessly given in lists of 
no less than seventeen important military routes, leading 
from Afghanistan to our frontier, of which we have not 
sufficient information to enable our Government to form any 
sound opinion.’ Suppose it necessary to send a force to 
Herat; by what route, he asks, would such a force enter 
Afghanistan ? Probably by the Bolan Pass ; not because it 
is the most convenient, for our principal military strength is 
in the Punjab, not in Sind, and could much more easily be 
concentrated at Mooltan than at Sukkur. Simply, then, 
because we do not know any other way sufficiently well. And 
yet in the list alluded to ‘there are no less than six other 
routes mentioned, which are probably not inferior in any 
one respect to the Bolan.’ : 

The Bolan itself, though recognized as the caravan road 
from the plains to the uplands of Baluchistan, and though 
known in modern history as the road through which our little 
army advanced in 1839, is by no means a good military road. 
The fact that in 1839, 8-inch mortars, 24-pounder howitzers, 
and 18-pounder guns were taken through the pass, has been 
stamped in many a memory which does not hold the very 
great difficulty and cost of the journey. It is well, therefore, 
to recall these. The pass is sixty miles in length: it is, in 
places, exceedingly steep, in others exceedingly narrow. In 
1839, the passage took six days. There was no opposition, 
except that the banditti of the hills cut off all stragglers, but 
the artillery horses were painfully distressed. The baggage 
cattle died by dozens; the stream of the Bolan River was 


* «Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. xx. p. 249. 
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tainted by the carcasses of dead camels; there was little 
danger, but much discomfort. ‘The way was strewn with 
baggage, with abandoned tents and stores; luxuries which a 
few weeks afterwards would have fetched their weight twice 
counted in rupees were left to be trampled down by the great 
number of cattle in the rear, or carried off by the plunderers 
about them.’ * 

Within the last two years a very small expedition, forming 
the escort of Major Sandeman, the Political Agent at Kalat, 
has again passed through the Bolan. This took with it no 
guns except a few mountain howitzers, which were carried 
through the pass without difficulty on the backs of mules; 
but the narrative contains many such entries as, ‘A very 
heavy road over shingle ;’ ‘ Very heavy, over rough shingle and 
huge blocks of rocks ;’ ‘The pass grand, with lofty perpen- 
dicular rocks on either side.’+ On the way back they came 
by the Mula Pass. This, writes Captain Young, ‘ was impass- 
able for other than mountain guns; field and horse artillery 
should always march up the Bolan Pass ; itis, without doubt, 
the shortest and most easy, and capable of being converted 
inta an excellent road for all branches of the service.’ { After 
the storming of Kalat, in 1839, a part of our force returned 
by this Mula Pass, with light field-pieces ; and some travellers 
have represented it as better and of easier and more regular 
ascent than the Bolan; but Captain Young’s opinion, after 
having actually taken his guns through both, is conclusive on 
this point; and, as giving effect to it, the Government has 
since taken measures not only to make a serviceable road 
through the Pass, but to carry a branch of the Indus railway 
across the low country of Kachhi to Dadur, at the foot of the 
Pass, thus connecting the highland of Baluchistan, and thence 
also of Afghanistan, with Karachi and the sea, and opening 
out a commercial route to the interior, such as has been 
hitherto beyond either hope or expectation. 

Besides these two, Mr. Hughes, in his valuable little work 
on Baluchistan, has enumerated nine other passes, but all 
within the distance of sixty miles, leading from the plains of 
Kachhi to the highlands of Sarawan and Jhalawan: most of 
them, however, would seem, from the detailed description, to 
be passes only in name, and certainly not military passes, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. In one, that by the 


* Kaye’s ‘ War in Afghanistan,’ vol. i. p. 407. 

} ‘Account of an Expedition up the Bolan Pass,’ By Capt. H. G. Young, R.A., 
in ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution,’ vol. ix. pp. 513-523. 

{ Ibid. vol. x, p. 72. 
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Gazak River, the path is in one place so difficult, that the 
assistance of ropes is needed in order to get through it. 
Mekh-ka-rastah, which is entered from the plains, twelve miles 
north-west of Kotri, is ‘a very difficult pass, and so named on 
account of some wooden pegs fastened in the face of a precipi- 
tous ridge of rock, thirty feet high, to assist the traveller in 
ascending and descending.’ There is still another pass to the 
north of the Bolan, through which Major Sandeman with an 
escort and a party of Baluch chiefs recently marched. The 
details of this route have not been published, but it is men- 
tioned as leading by an easy ascent to the high table-land of 
Quetta. At Quetta our Government has now established a 
small military station, in accordance with old treaty rights, and 
with the sanction of the Khan of Kalat, the immediate object 
being, it is understood, to maintain the commercial security 
of the Bolan, which had been much disturbed by the banditti, 
whom the rumours of a disagreement between the Khan and 
the English Government had called to action and to outrage ; 
but it may be hoped that, in the pursuance of these duties, 
the neighbouring roads will be thoroughly explored, and our 
knowledge of this locality be placed on a more satisfactory 
footing. 

But the question still remains—Is there no road from the 
Punjab direct to Cabul and Herat? Of Colonel MacGregor’s 
seventeen proposed routes, we can, of course, say nothing. 
The Khaibar Pass, leading straight to Cabul from Atak, on 
the Indus, is well known, and has been traversed several 
times. It is commonly supposed that it was by it that Alex- 
ander the Great came down to the plains; but if we are to 
accept Mr. Grote’s identification of Aornos with Mount 
Mahaban, sixty miles higher up the Indus than Atak, it 
would seem at least probable that he advanced by some route 
further north, high up, possibly, on the slope of the Hindu 
Kush; and in any case it must be remembered that, though 
Alexander had not the long and heavy artillery or commis- 
sariat train of a modern army, a large proportion of his 
soldiers were heavily-armed infantry, that some also were 
heavy cavalry, and that neither the one nor the other could 
very well traverse roads of excessive difficulty. 

Again, as to the country beyond Kandahar, it is quite cer- 
tain that, in former days, not only the wild hordes of Jenghis 
Khan or Timur, but the more solid army of Alexander, passed 
through it without difficulty. We do not know by what routes: 
even if these were distinctly named, our ignorance of the 
country would render it impossible for us to identify them ; 
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but it is none the less a fact that very large armies have 
passed forwards and backwards from Herat to Cabul, and 
through the Hindu Kush, possibly by Bamian, from Balkh to 
Cabul, or from Cabul to Balkh and the banks of the Oxus, 
without serious difficulty, and without, so far as we know, 
want of food or forage. And yet Colonel MacGregor has to 
tell us that ‘though in our most recent and best map of 
Central Asia the hills and rivers of the country north of 
Kandahar and east of Herat are very boldly and graphically 
delineated, the fact is we have almost no warrant for placing 
anything here but a blank. And this is a country which is of 
the utmost importance, for through it lead important military 
routes, from Maimana to Cabul; from Bala Murghab to Cabul; 
two routes from Herat to Cabul, one by Bamian and the other 
by Bestd; a route from Herat to Ghizni; and a direct route 
from Cabul to Furrah. Besides all these unknown routes, 
there are a series of passes, no less than thirteen in number, 
which lead over the Hindu Kush from Balkh and Kunduz to 
Cabul, regarding the military practicability of which we are 
absolutely ignorant.’ 

Is this as it should be ? We have no hesitation in answer- 
ing, No! From whatever point we view our political relations 
with the powers of Central Asia, it is agreed on by all that 
the territory of Afghanistan and Baluchistan is our border, 
and our influence ought, even if indirectly, to guide or restrain 
the foreign policy of the rulers. We are answerable, not 
indeed to them but to ourselves, for their safety from foreign 
aggression, and for their not provoking such aggression. Our 
Government ought therefore, indubitably, to make itself 
thoroughly acquainted with the country which it may, how- 
ever unwillingly, be called on to occupy or to defend. 

We do not believe in the gain of mystery. We bdelieve that 
the very last people to be baffled by any such mystery as the 
English Government is in the habit of professing are those 
for whose sake it is nominally set up. We are, for instance, 
sure that twenty-four years ago the percussion fuze of the 
Moorsom shell, which was a secret too awful to be revealed 
even to our own officers, was as familiarly known to the 
Russians as the small torpedoes, then called Jacobis or 
‘infernal machines,’ laid down off Cronstadt were to the 
English. Still more recently, it is from America that the 
public gets the description of the mysterious Whitehead 
torpedo; and we think it more than probable that the 
Russian Foreign Office possesses at least one copy of Mac- 
Gregor’s Gazetteer of Afghanistan. But however this may 
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be, if the India Office prefers to cloak itself in mystery, let it 
do so; but we protest against its cloaking itself in ignorance, 
and giving to that the name of ‘ confidential.’ 

Mean time it is but too certain that the relations in which 
we stand to these, our immediate neighbours, is most unsatis- 
factory. Savages as they are, they will refrain from evil 
doing only where they feel sure of punishment. If it is not 
our policy to subjugate them, it is, at least, our duty to 
prevent them injuring our subjects; and this can be done 
effectually only by running good military roads through the 
country they infest, or through so much of it as shelters those 
predatory tribes who own no allegiance either to the Amir of 
Cabul or to the Khan of Kalat; who, from their mountain 
lair, look down on the valley of the Indus as Clan Alpine may 
be supposed to have looked down on the Carse of Stirling; 
and who, yielding to the temptation, every now and again 
ravage our border. As it is, it is scarcely possible to take up 
any newspaper which professes an Indian interest without 
finding a notice of some outbreak. 

Lately the disturbers of our peace have been the Afridis, in 
the neighbourhood of Kohat and Peshawur; at other times 
they have been Wazirs of the Derajat, or Baluchis of Sind 
or Derah Gazi Khan; but now, and for several years back, 
their mode of attack, of robbery, and murder, has been the 
same, and the methods of conciliation or suppression which 
have been adopted on our side have been useless or imperfect. 
Mr. Thorburn, who, as settlement officer of the Bannu dis- 
trict, was brought into very close acquaintance with one of 
the most serious of these recent outbreaks, has given us a 
connected account of it, and enables us to understand the con- 
fusion of local interests and local politics which is probably 
always at the bottom of the discontent and disturbance. 

The Muhammed Khels, a clan of the Waziri, hold the lands 
through which the rivers Tochi and Kurm flow to the plains; 
and these passes are of considerable value to them, as, 
though no dues are nominally levied, no trader is allowed to 
pass unless he takes with him an escort of their tribe, for 
which he pays heavily: if he takes an escort from any other 
tribe, he has to fight his way through. Many of these Mu- 
hammed Khels, as of other Waziri tribes, have, of late years, 
settled in the plains, in British territory ; and as nothing can 
possibly be carried up their passes without their direct assist- 
ance, the custom has grown up of holding them responsible. 
When stolen property is proved to have been taken _up any 
particular pass, the tribe which is settled nearest to the mouth 
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of that pasg has either to give up the thief or to make good 
the loss. In return for this responsibility, their lands are 
lightly assessed, and the chiefs nominate to a certain number 
of appointments in the frontier militia. 

The Kurm Pass, for which the Muhammed Khels are in 
this way responsible, is particularly important, as being in 
the immediate neighbourhood of many rich villages, the 
plunder of which can be thus carried up into the mountains 
without delay or difficulty, if the guardians of the pass neglect 
their trust; and this, in 1868, the Muhammed Khels began 
todo. Anambitious and turbulent fellow named Madaman 
rose to a leading position amongst them, and the influence 
which he exercised produced a very bad effect. They became 
possessed with an exaggerated idea of their own importance; 
they conceived that they were slighted by the Government ; 
many border offences were clearly traced to the Kurm Pass, 
and many fines were levied on the responsible Muhammed 
Khels. In this unsettled state, and amidst this discontented 
feeling, things drifted from bad to worse: the better disposed 
amongst them were unable or unwilling to constrain the good- 
for-nothings, and the idle young men associated themselves 
with Banntchi bad characters, and resumed their hereditary 
profession of robbing and camel-lifting. 

Many acts of kidnapping and exceptional violence at length 
provoked the Government. In January, 1870, a Hindu boy, 
named Ganga, was carried off in broad daylight, taken up the 
Kurm Pass, and a ransom demanded from his friends. The 
head men of the tribe admitted indeed their responsibility, but 
pleaded that they were powerless in the matter. Four of 
them were accordingly seized as hostages, and held until the 
boy Ganga was restored. 

Then followed a difficulty about the course of the Kurm. 
The Muhammed Khels in the dry season ran a dam across it, 
and diverted the stream to their own lands. The troops in 
cantonments and the townspeople of Edwardesabad were de- 
prived of drinking water. The dam was cut, and the water 
came down as before, but the Muhammed Khels were very 
angry. ‘They went mad with passion. With genuine savage 
cunning they prepared an ambuscade for a small party of 
soldiers that they knew had to pass by, and from it killed 
seven men and three horses: four more men were wounded, 
and the Muhammed Khels retired in safety to their mountains. 
They had expected that the kindred clans would support them; 
but the most powerful of these, the Hathi Khels, who could 
muster eight hundred fighting men, gave in their adhesion to 
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the Government, and the others followed the example. The 
Muhammed Khels were left alone ; they were proclaimed out- 
laws; their lands were confiscated; they were blockaded in the 
mountains ; they were told that till the whole clan, including 
Madaman and the other chiefs of the uprising, surrendered 
unconditionally, the blockade would be enforced, and they 
would be debarred from entering British territory. 

They endured this for fifteen months; but food, and the 
means of procuring food, failed them; and at last, on the 20th 
September, 1871, the whole tribe, men, women, and children, 
came into Edwardesabad. The men, with heads bare and 
ropes tied round their necks, cast their arms in a heap at the 
feet of the Commissioner and Deputy-Commissioner, and, 
throwing themselves on the ground before them, begged for 
pardon. ‘The women and children, meanwhile, spread like 
locusts over the garden, and devoured greedily every green 
thing they could find. Six of the head men were sent to 
Lahore jail, where two of them died: the other four were 
released after a year’s imprisonment. A fine of seven thousand 
rupees was imposed on the clan; and, on that being paid, they 
were allowed to resettle on their lands in British territory. 

Mr. Thorburn, in summing up his detailed account of this 
instance of border warfare, expresses his opinion that the 
punishment was inadequate to the offence; that the memory 
of the fine and the fifteen months’ suffering will soon fade 
away; whilst that of the successful ambuscade, and of the 
slaughter of British soldiers, will remain an incentive to 
further attacks. He thinks that Madaman and some of his 
accomplices should have been hanged, transported for life, or, 
with their families, deported to another part of India; that 
such penalties would have been longer remembered, and more 
likely to act as a deterrent in the future. 

Later events, the conduct of the neighbouring Afridis even 
at the present time, the petty war even now being waged 
against the Jowakis, seem to bear out Mr. Thorburn in this 
opinion. But, after all, it is the nature of the savage to act as 
these savages did; and whilst we think that such outbreaks 
and uprisings should be sternly repressed and _ severely 
punished, we think also that it should be the aim of a powerful 
civilization to render them, in the first instance, impossible ; 
and we conceive that this would be best brought about by 
making, or compelling the natives to make and maintain, good 
military roads through their valleys and mountain passes. It 
might perhaps be necessary to hold these by military posts : 
it is at least possible that such posts mighf be kept up by a 
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native force under the command of a native chieftain, a feudal 
vassal of the English Government or of the Amir of Cabul. 
The great obstacle in our way is the want of a responsible 
governor to treat with: if that responsibility could be called 
into being, much of the frontier difficulty would surely 
vanish, as it vanished lower down, whilst the Government of 
Sind, of set purpose and with a strong hand, upheld the 
authority of the Khan of Kalat. It is only recently, since 
that purpose has wavered and the pressure of the strong hand 
has been withdrawn, that the Sind-Baluch frontier has again 
been disturbed. 

This unsettled state of the Sind frontier, and the discon- 
tent of the Khan, give probably the true interpretation of the 
policy of the present Indian Government in occupying Quetta 
-—a policy that, as far as Baluchistan is concerned, has been, 
we believe, followed by the happiest results, but ‘which has 
none the less been angrily controverted by many able men, 
writing with the authority of former high and responsible 
position, though perhaps also with an imperfect acquaintance 
with the changing relations between the two governments, 
and with a general disposition to find fault with what is new. 
It has been said that the occupation of Quetta is only a first 
step to the invasion of Afghanistan, and the repetition of the 
blunder of 1839: it has been said that the natives, as well of 
Baluchistan as of Afghanistan, are bitterly opposed to it, 
and will resent our intrusion with the most savage hostility. 
We believe that much of this has been said or written under 
a wrong impression: we believe that the Khan of Kalat, far 
from resenting our so-called intrusion, looks on it rather as 
a seal to his authority; that he has quite wit enough to 
understand, and that he does understand, that it is likely to 
enrich not only his kingdom, but himself—a thing which may 
probably seem to him of much higher importance. 

What difficulty there is comes only from Afghanistan. The 
Amir of Cabul considers, or rather—for it must be borne in 
mind that the logical process of a barbaric mind is by no 
means easy to unravel—he is said to consider that his autho- 
rity is slighted by our establishing a garrison, however small, 
in his immediate neighbourhood ; that he has a territorial 
claim to Quetta, and that our occupation of it is not only an 
insult to this claim, but is a standing threat to Kandahar and 
Cabul. The conduct of the Afridis, on the Punjab frontier, 
during the past year, is said to be one manifestation of this 
hostile feeling on the part of the Amir. This may be doubted ; 
for the frontier tribes do not readily admit their allegiance to 
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him; and when they ravage our border, or resist our autho- 
rity, are but acting as they have acted any time during these 
last five and twenty years, indulging their own appetite for 
plunder and bloodshed. More recently, # is announced that 
the Amir is collecting troops in the neighbourhood of Cabul: 
it is difficult to say with what object, for none of the sugges- 
tions that have been put forward seem altogether satisfactory. 
We certainly do not believe that he has any settled idea of 

rovoking England to war, and of leading an invading army 
into English territory ; but it is quite possible that he may 
be meditating an attack on our station at Quetta, trusting to 
the chapter of accidents to ward off any evil consequences. 
It is, again, not impossible that he is meditating an attack on 
Persia, and a ‘rectification’ of the Sistan frontier, with which 
he was avowedly discontented ; and it is, of course, not im- 
possible, it is only very improbable, that he meditates co- 
operating with our forces, and reducing the border tribes to a 
state of subjection and obedience. This is indeed what he 
ought to do, what we ought to insist on his doing; but the 
policy of the Punjab Government has been all along to ignore 
his claims and his responsibilities. 

The present Amir of Cabul, Shir Ali, is considered to be a 
man of unstable and treacherous character, one to whom 
cunning is cleverness and falsehood is policy. A savage of 
this type is not to be won by black-mail, which we may call a 
subsidy, but which he considers as a mark of weakness. He 
accepts the gift, but despises the giver. If Shir Ali receives 
a subsidy, he is bound to render an equivalent in service; if 
the payment is made to uphold him on the throne, we ought, 
at least, to insist on his maintaining the peace of that part 
of his territory which marches with ours. If he cannot do it, 
we can; if he will not do it, we must; but the upholding him 
whether as a roi fainéant or as a robber chieftain is a vain 
policy and a useless task. 

Not only geographically, as we have already said, but his- 
torically, these countries of Baluchistan and Afghanistan be- 
long to Persia. They were part of the old empire, and sent 
their contingents to die at Marathon or at Platea. As part of 
that empire they were subdued by Alexander ; and, after him, 
were held for two centuries by the successors of Seleucus. In 
many parts of Bannu, silver and copper coins, moulded 
bricks and figures, and other antiquities, are dug up ; life-sized 
sculptured or moulded heads, made of artificial stone, and 


clearly of Greek manufacture or imitated from the Greeks, 
No. OXXXIV. 26 
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are found; and Sikandar Badshah, King Alexander, is the 
Bannu equivalent of Arthur or of Charlemagne. 

It is impossible to follow out their later history. Hindus, 
Mongols, Persians, have overrun them by turns, and possibly 
the mongrel descendants of each now form the different tribes, 
It has often been suggested that there is amongst these an 
Israelitish element ; many of the Pathans have the marked 
features that we are accustomed to consider Jewish; and 
some of them have certain customs which would almost seem 
to be derived from the Mosaic law—such, for instance, as the 
practice of slaying an animal and smearing the doorway with 
its blood, in order to avert calamity ; the offering up of sacri- 
fice ; and the stoning to death of blasphemérs. These customs 
however, are but feeble evidence of race; and there is no 
trace of Hebrew in Pashto, distinctly and certainly an Aryan, 
not a Semitic, language. It is, however, possible enough that 
some Hebrews were forcibly settled here by the Persian con- 
querors, and that they here taught some of their religious 
rites, to be handed down as depraved superstitions. 

Nadir Shah was the last who held the country as a province 
of Persia. After his death, in 1747, Afghanistan claimed and 
won its independence, under Ahmed Shah Durani, the founder 
of the Durani Empire, to whom Baluchistan was tributary 
under Nasir Khan. Their later history is not interesting, 
except so far as it became mixed with ours in 1838 and the 
following years; but between Persia and Afghanistan or Ba- 
luchistan the question of boundaries had never been settled: 
each held all she could, and claimed a great deal more. 
Persia could not forget that Herat and Sistan, which, being 
well watered, were the most valuable parts of the whole, had 
belonged to her ; hence there were frequent wars and squabbles 
and intrigues, which have been, for the time at least, arranged 
by a Boundary Commission, arbitrating in the name of the 
British Government. 

The account of the journeys and researches of the several 
members of this Commission, Majors St. John, Lovett, and 
Euan Smith, and of Mr. Blandford, who accompanied Major 
St. John, with an introduction by the Chief Commissioner 
and Arbitrator, Major-General Sir Frederic Goldsmid, is 
now before us; and independently of the discussion of the 
Sistan and Kalat boundary, which was the main object of the 
undertaking, it is a most valuable description of the physical 
geography of the greater part of Persia, concerning which 
much confusion of idea and misapprehension of facts have 
hitherto existed. 
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The settlement of these boundaries was, in reality, a ques- 
tion of the peace and protection of our Indian frontier: as 
such, the Chief Commissioner rightly considered it. The 
advantage we derive from it is only by the increased pro- 
sperity of our neighbours: it gives them the opportunity of 
cultivating the arts and the virtues of peace; and if they do 
not, if they prefer—as they most likely will—to continue in a 
state of anarchy and frequent revolution, they will still be left 
to themselves to arrange their domestic matters according to 
their own tastes. Persia has no longer a pretext for inter- 
fering, or for attempting encroachments. 

But the defining the Perso-Kalat frontier involved an in- 
quiry into both the recent history of the country and the 
sentiment of the inhabitants. It was then set forward that 
Nasir Khan had been governor of Baluchistan in its widest 


- sense, as a feudatory of Persia, under Nadir Shah; and 


had afterwards transferred his allegiance to Afghanistan, under 
Ahmed Shah. When the Afghan monarchy fell to pieces, 
this subjection virtually ceased; but Baluchistan also fell to 
pieces, and its chiefs set up claims of independence for them- 
selves. This was Persia’s opportunity; and in a leisurely 
careless manner she had from time to time asserted her 
sovereignty over the greater part of Makran. It was there- 
fore decided that though the claims of Persia to Makran 
generally were. based upon somewhat traditionary conquests 
of former years, and though she had since been dispossessed 
of her never well-defined Makran territories, still the forcible 
reassertion of the Shah’s sovereignty over certain parts of 
Makran was not a matter for foreign interference, and that 
such Makran territories as at the time being she held in 
tribute were hers by right of possession; and, in the same 
way, that those portions of Makran obeying the authority of 
the Khan of Kalat were his by possession. On this basis the | 
boundary line was drawn. 

The boundary, as so fixed, is then historical and political, 
rather than geographical, and is widely different from that 
shown in the older maps, which embraces the whole country 
of the Baluchis, the true and natural Baluchistan: this 
crosses the country nearly in the middle. Starting from 
Gwatar Bay, and running to the north-east for about two 
hundred miles, it then turns sharply to the north-west, to 
the Zirreh Swamp, which it crosses near its northern end, 
after turning again to the north-east. The previous unsettled 
condition of Makran had caused much misery; and though 


rebellion, division, and discard By the Kalat country have not 
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yet given opportunity for material improvement, the inhabit- 
ants of both countries will, it is hoped, eventually derive 
great benefit from the closing of the political breach. 

The arbitration as to the Afghan frontier involved historical 
difficulties of the same kind as those which had affected the 
settlement in Makran; with the financial difficulty added, 
that the province of Sistan, which was the immediate subject 
of dispute, is well watered, and has therefore a certain tax- 
paying value, which the great sandy desert of Baluchistan 
has not. 

The fertility of Sistan is described as wonderful. There was 
little doubt in the minds of the Commission that under Persian 
rule its resources had been much augmented, and were still 
capable of immense development—that the quantity of grain 


that could be grown in the province must be simply enormous. 


Nevertheless, it cannot be a nice place to live in. ‘ The climate ° 


during the summer,’ says Major Smith, ‘would appear to be 
trying ; and the Yawar, a very thin spare man, endeavoured 
to give us some idea of the fact, by saying that whenever he 
sat down in that season, the parched-up earth around him 
became at once a small swamp of mud, owing to the excess of 
perspiration.’ 

The arbitrator basing his decision, as in the case of Balu- 
chistan, on actual possession, laid down a boundary line, 
which was appealed against by both parties, but was ulti- 
mately accepted. ‘There seems,’ writes Sir Frederic Gold- 
smid, ‘to be no real obstacle to the perpetuation of the 
settlement, if only the spirit of discord will allow of a mutual 
understanding for mutual advantage.’ 

But in addition to its very great political and geographical 
value, the record of the labours of the Commission has a 
remarkable social interest, as containing many details of the 
manners and industries of the modern Persians. Amongst 
these industries the manufacture of shawls and carpets has 
a decided pre-eminence ; and the Karmanis—a people whose 
name, in some of its transformations, is curiously like that 
of the Germans—boast that their shawls are superior to these 
of Kashmir. The material of which these are made is kirk, the 
fine wool found next the skin of the goat. To make one 
shawl of the best description, three yards long, occupies a man 
and two boys for nearly a year, and when it is finished it is 
worth about £20. They are made on a horizontal web, with 
the right side down: the pattern can thus not be seen, and 
the workman is guided, not by his eyes, but by his memory. 
The pattern is written out in words, composed as if it was a 
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piece of poetry, and the better workmen all learn their tasks 
by heart; but for beginners, with a simple pattern, a man 
walks up and down, reading it aloud to them. The bleared 
: eyes, pale sallow faces, and emaciated bodies of the men and 


; boys, seemed to testify as to the unhealthy nature of the work: 

: they testified, perhaps, rather to the ill effects of stooping 

i over a web for fourteen hours a day of actual work, and of the 

~ § employment of children seven or eight years old. 

. Carpets are made entirely of cotton woven in by the fingers, 
and after every few stitches the work is hammered close 

; together with a mallet. Their manufacture is tedious and 


il costly in the extreme, but they are beautifully soft and very 
durable. One beautiful carpet, eleven yards long and two 


and a half broad, making for the sacred shrine at Mash-had, 
“ was to take at least two years, and to cost £200. Such 
7 carpets are as rare as they are costly. They rank almost as 


d works of art, and are made only for shrines, or for grandees 
‘ of the kingdom: they thus scarcely ever come into the 
market, and it is only by an exceptional chance that they can 
f be bought by Europeans. The carpet-makers, men and boys, 
be did not look so unhealthy as the shawl-makers: the difference 
may possibly be due to the fact that the web of the carpet 
is upright, that of the shawl horizontal. 
The lower orders of Persians are described as industrious 
A and frugal, not too scrupulously honest, good-humoured, but 
~ | with the carelessness as to bloodshed that is common to all 
Orientals. Here is a story in illustration of this, which, of its 
kind, is perhaps unique. Three robbers cut their way one 
va] | Bight into a house in Isfahan, and having collected all the 
plunder they could lay hands on, were making their way out 
a through a hole in the wall, when the owner woke up, and, 
hearing the noise, rushed to the spot. The last robber was 


gst wriggling through the hole, head first, when the owner seized 
a him by the feet, and held on, shouting lustily for assistance. 


ad The robbers outside caught hold of their comrade’s shoulders, 
a" | and tried to pull him through, but finding they could not do so, 
the they cut off his head and carried it away. The dead man 
could not bear witness against them: the headless trunk could 


oné | give no clue to their identity. 
" The general impression in England has, we think, been 


th that, as soldiers, they are worthless; and their conduct 
és q | iuring recent petty wars has certainly been far from 
ANC’ | brilliant. But it is difficult to say that this is not due to the 
TY: J officers, rather than to the men. They fought well under 
Nadir Shah, a hundred and fifty years ago; and at the present 
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time, the peasants, in private life, are enduring and courageous. 
Colonel Baker, considering them with the judgment of a 
soldier, speaks of them as hardy, and admirable marchers, 
‘No people in the world,’ he says, ‘can equal them in the 
latter quality.’ On one occasion, when in the mountains, 
eight thousand feet above the sea, he wished to send a letter 
to Tehran, sixty miles off. A lad offered to take it and bring an 
answer. During his absence the camp moved seventeen miles 
further on; and the boy did the hundred and thirty seven 
miles of a bad mountain road, including all, stoppages on the 
way, and some hours in Tehran, in about fifty-six hours. A 
man who brought letters to Mash-had was in the habit of 
doing the distance from Tehran, five hundred and fifty miles, 
in ten days. Earlier writers have estimated the regular 
journey of the public runners as from fifty to seventy miles a 
day,* and fully bear out Colonel Baker’s opinion of their 
marching powers. We believe also that on occasion they 
have shown, and may show a very creditable courage ; but 
without leaders. or discipline, and crushed by a grasping 
and corrupt civil power, their ordinary bearing is mean and 
abject, and compares poorly with that of their neighbours, the 
free though savage Turkomans of the desert, who, on the 
north-east, are continually encroaching on the Persian terri- 
tory, encouraged, possibly, by the Russians, ready in their 
turn to seize on land which the Turkomans have made their 
own. It is thus that along the eastern border of the Caspian 
Sea the Persian frontier keeps retreating to the south, and 
the Russian following it. 

At the present time the frontier is said to be the line of the 
Attrek ; but between the Attrek and the Gurgan—a name still 
embalming the ancient Hyrcania—is a debateable ground, 
where the wild tribes are the true lords, and where, as they 
say, no Persian comes without a rope round his neck. Sooner 
or later the Russians will drive out these nomads, and push 
their frontier to the Gurgan. It would seem not improbable 
that in this way the Persians, before the expiration of very 
many years, will be altogether shut out from the Caspian Sea 
and from the northern slope of the Elburz Mountains, which, 
being well watered, is incomparably more fertile and more 
valuable than the dry, sandy, salt deserts to the south. 

Shut in by lofty mountains not only from the Caspian, but 
from the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea, whilst the high 
lands of Armenia and Anatolia barricade the western approach, 
it is almost impossible for rain-bearing winds to pass over the 

* See notes to Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,’ vol. i. p, 167, vol. iii, p. 398. 
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country. Except on the outer slopes which drain towards the 
seas, the yearly rainfall does not exceed five inches; and this, 
says Major St. John, is, on most parts of the plateau, divided 
as follows :—‘ A little rain is hoped for, but not always ex- 
pected, in November, to sow the early crops. In December 
there is generally a tolerably heavy fall of snow, and another 
in February, followed by showers in March and the beginning 
of April; after which there is nothing but an occasional 
thunder-storm in the mountains till the next winter. Were it 
not that the lofty hills store the moisture in the shape of snow, 
nine-tenths of Persia would be the arid desert that half of it is 
now. What moisture there is must come, almost entirely, 
from the Mediterranean; for the prevalent wind, following 
the line of the mountain ranges, is from the north-west. This 
during the winter, when there is the scanty rainfall, is almost 
permanent; and though, during summer, it sometimes gives 
place to a south-easterly wind, the vapour which this brings 
from the Arabian Sea is at once intercepted on the southern 
slopes of the mountains, and none of it penetrates to the 
basin of the interior. es 
Mr. Blandford’s geological examination of the mountain 
system shows that this condition of Persia is comparatively 


‘ recent. ‘The south-west slopes of the Zagros and the country 


on the coast of the Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea were still 
beneath the ocean in early tertiary times, and the nummulitic 
sea extended far to the eastward, along the southern slopes of 
the Himalayas, and very possibly occupied the plains of 
northern India and the Punjab. It certainly covered nearly 
the whole of Baluchistan and Sind.’ The geological epoch when 
the elevation took place is perhaps not quite clear; but it is 
at any rate evident that in later tertiary times the shores of 
the Indian Ocean were further north than they are now, and 
that, up to a very late period, the Persian Gulf extended far 
into Mesopotamia. Mr. Blandford thinks it probable ‘that 
this extension of the Persian Gulf was contemporaneous with 
the existence of a great inland lake covering the Aralo-Caspian 
plain north of Persia, and extending west to the Danube,’ and 
is inclined to attribute to this wide-spreading water-surface 
the great size of the ancient glaciers of the north-west Hima- 
layas; for if the west wind so prevalent in North-Western 
India were moist, instead of being dry as it now is, there 
would certainly be a great increase in the deposition of snow 
on the western ranges of the Himalayas. 

It is thus, we may conclude, owing to recent geological 
changes, to the upheaval of the mountain ranges both in the 
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south and in the west, that at the present time, not only a 
great part of Persia, but of the Aralo-Caspian plain, and of 
Central Asia to the south of it, is a dry sandy desert, over 
which nomad tribes, differing in name though resembling 
each other in barbarism, still wander, even where they have 
been lately subjugated by Russia. 

This subjugation of them and their country has been the al- 
most necessary consequence of their being brought into contact 
with a great power, which they could, indeed, harass and 
annoy, but could not resist. It is in the nature of things 
that, wherever a civilized empire borders on the territory of 
savages, its boundary must advance. We have found it so in 
India: it is only by a very great effort that we have now, for 
some years, stayed our frontier at the mountainous border of 
Afghanistan ; and though it is evident that any advance must 
weaken our military position and strain our political relations, 
it is impossible to say that we may not be even compelled 
again to take onward steps. We have found it so in South 
Africa and in New Zealand, and our kinsfolk have found itso 
in America. . 

But ignorant of this necessity of national advance, and 
ignoring the teaching of history, it has been much the fashion 
of late years to cry out against the advance of the Russian - 
frontier as an advance towards India. We scarcely need to 
speak in detail of the very large area in Central Asia which 
has been added to Russian territory during the last fifteen 
years; but it is not, we believe, the vast extent of these 
annexations which has seemed alarming, so much as the fact 
that the annexed lands are worthless, that their climate is 
excessive, that their people are savages, that they offer few 
temptations either to industry or to trade. What then, it is 
demanded, is the meaning of this onward march? The ques- 
tion is asked by Russians, as well as by English; and the 
frequent answer is that India, with its fertile fields and dense 
population, is the goal at which Russia is aiming. 

Mr. Grant Duff, in one of his interesting ‘ Notes of an Indian 
Journey,’ has stated his belief that no one in Russia ‘ whose 
opinion is worth considering has ever dreamed of meddling 
with Herat.’ Mr. Grant Duff kas a hereditary as well as an 
official right to a belief or opinion about Indian affairs ; but 
his claim to our attention, when he speaks about Russia and 
the Russians, is less decided. If we do not know what Russian 
statesmen have thought or dreamed on this question, it is that 
in the nature of things it is extremely unlikely that we should 
know: Russian ministers are not in the habit of taking all 
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Europe into their confidence. But, on the other hand, it is 
quite certain that many educated Russians have speculated 
freely on the possibility of their advancing on Herat and 
India. Every traveller in Russia, in Asiatic Russia more 
especially, who has met Russian officers in familiar inter- 
course, has the same tale: they meditate on India, when 
sober, and rave of it when drunk—which would seem to be 
very often. The idea crops up on even the most unlikely 
occasions. When Colonel Baker and the Port-Captain at 
Ashurada were expressing, over a friendly glass of punch, all 
sorts of good wishes for the entente cordiale between the two 
countries, the wife of the latter exclaimed, with perfect good 
humour, ‘It’s all nonsense: England and Russia are natural 
enemies ; their interests are, and must be, antagonistic, and it 
is of no use pretending that it is otherwise.’ We are in no 
way concerned here with the truth of Madame Sideroff’s 
remark: it is enough for our argument that a lady, the wife 
of an officer holding an important command on the shores of 
the Caspian, said so ; and was, in all probability, but echoing 
what she had been taught to believe, what she had heard her 
husband and his equals say. 

Nevertheless, we do not believe that the Russian Govern- 
ment has ever seriously conceived the possibility of any inter- 
ference with our Indian empire. We see no reason to doubt 
that the advance of the Russian frontier is due to the inherent 
nature of the existing conditions, and that, although the 
movement may have been made willingly, or even greedily. 
lt is quite possible that Russia may have been glad to find a 
vent for the energy of some of her soldiers, a field for the 
ambition of some of her nobles. She may have remembered 
that these lands were, hundreds of years ago, densely 
populated and presumably fertile; that the Syr Daria was 
formerly the Jaxartes, the river of cities, and continued to be 
so in fact if not in name till the time of Jenghis Khan, and 
even after; that Samarcand was the home of Timur’s court, 
the wealth and splendour of which are well attested by 
credible eye-witnesses.* She may have conceived that 
under a strong government the country might again be what 
it had been, and have pictured herself as the mistress of an 
Oriental empire, the rival of China or of India in its popula- 
tion, its fertility, and its wealth. With all that, we have 
nothing to do. We believe that if such motives did not induce 


* ‘Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the court of 
Timour at Samarcand, a.p. 1403-6,’ Translated and edited for the Hakluyt 
Society, by Clements R. Markham. 
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her willingly to move forward, the necessity of her position 
compelled her to move unwillingly ; and as the necessity still 
exists, though perhaps in a modified form, we doubt if she 
has yet reathod her limit towards the south or south-west. 
The present balance of her relations with Khiva or Bokhara 
can scarcely be considered stable, and caprice on one side or 
the other may at any time disturb it. The Turkomans, after 
their late defeats, and the cruel, if not wanton, punishments 
inflicted on them, are bitterly hostile, and are certain to take 
a bloody vengeance should an opportunity offer. This will lead 
to reprisals still more bloody, to invasion and to conquest. 
In this direction we see no certain limit to the Russian 
advance until the borders of Afghanistan have been reached. 
These borders have been clearly defined by our Government, 
and accepted by the Russian: they are therefore worthy of 
special notice. As officially laid down, they include—1. 
‘Badakshan, with its dependent district of Wakhan, from the 
Sarikal (Wood’s Lake) on the east to the junction of the 
Kokcha River with the Oxus, forming the northern boundary 
of this Afghan province throughout its entire extent. 2. 
Afghan Turkestan, comprising the districts of Kunduz, Kulm, 
and Balkh, the northern boundary of which would be the line of 


‘the Oxus, from the junction of the Kokcha River to the post of 


Khoja Saleh inclusive.’ * From Khoja Saleh the boundary as 
so defined runs westward, in nearly a straight line to Sarakhs, 
in Persia. 

Bearing in mind that beyond these limits the inhabitants 
are fierce and predatory savages, who, under the influence of 
terror, and of the threatening proximity of a Russian army, 
seem perhaps less ruffianly now than they have done hitherto, 
but are still the same murderous crew who have cruelly and 
treacherously butchered many of our countrymen, and who, 
only three or four years ago killed two harmless Swiss natu- 
ralists as they were trying to make their way across from 
India to Russia, we believe that the restraint which will be 
brought on these tribes by Russian authority or Russian 
influence will be a benefit to them, as it certainly will be to 
their neighbours. 

Almost the whole of their country is a sandy desert: it is 
only when the Afghan frontier is approached that a small 
tract of well-watered and fertile land is met with—the valley 
of the Murghab, in which is the site of the once celebrated 
town of Mery. This little oasis is about ninety miles in cir- 


* Parliamentary Papers. Correspondence with Russia respecting Central 
Asia. 1873. 
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cumference. The climate is delightful; the soil is of extra- 
ordinary fertility ; it yields three crops in the year ; and, in its 
palmy days, maintained a population of upwards ofa million. 
This is that land which poets and lovers still sing of, where 


Flow’rets and fruits blush over every stream ; 
And, fairest of all streams, the Murga roves 
Among Merov’s bright palaces and groves. 


But since the armies of Jenghis Khan destroyed its prestige, 
overthrew its buildings, and slaughtered its inhabitants, 
Merv—or Merou—has been but the ruin of its former splen- 
dour. It has seen, indeed, on a smaller scale, many changes 
of fortune during centuries of war between Persian and Turko- 
man, but it is now little more thana name. Merv, then, it 
will be understood, is not a town, but a position where a town 
might be built. Its presumed importance is that it is on the 
Afghan side of the desert ; that the Murghab, which waters it, 
rises near Herat; and that along the valley of the Murghab, 
and its tributary the Kuk, a practicable road leads to that 
town. Hence, it has been said, Merv is the natural outwork 
of Herat: a possible enemy, establishing himself at Merv, 
would be ‘strategically forming a lodgment on the glacis of 
Herat.’ But not even Dost Muhammed, the late Amir of 
Cabul, a man of remarkable intelligence and vigour, chose to 
occupy the place, though he might easily have done so, and 
have held it against all the attempts of the wild Turkoman 
horse. At the present time an Afghan garrison would be re- 
ceived as a welcome defence against the hated power of 
Russia, and as an earnest of English protection. This, how- 
ever, the English Government is not disposed to give ; and an 
Afghan advance—if the Amir was ina position to undertake 
it—would assuredly be discouraged as likely to lead to embar- 
rassing complications, for the Afghans could not assume the 
position of Turkoman rulers without being held answerable for 
Turkoman misdeeds, and their relations with the Khan of 
Bokhara, if not with the Russian Government, would be a con- 
tinual source of difficulties which might easily pass beyond 
the reach of diplomacy. 

Merv is historically a Persian territory, and if the Persian 
Government had strength sufficient to hold it, and to subdue 
the nomad tribes round it, the difficulty would be solved. But 
this strength the Persian Government has not got, and their 
several attempts to repossess themselves of the spot have | 
Holy in loss and disgrace, and in the garrison being sold as 
slaves. 
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her willingly to move forward, the necessity of her position 
compelled her to move unwillingly ; and as the necessity still 
exists, though perhaps in a modified form, we doubt if she 
has yet reached, her limit towards the south or south-west. 
The present balance of her relations with Khiva or Bokhara 
can scarcely be considered stable, and caprice on one side or 
the other may at any time disturb it. The Turkomans, after 
their late defeats, and the cruel, if not wanton, punishments 
inflicted on them, are bitterly hostile, and are certain to take 
a bloody vengeance should an opportunity offer. This will lead 
to reprisals still more bloody, to invasion and to conquest. 
In this direction we see no certain limit to the Russian 
advance until the borders of Afghanistan have been reached. 
These borders have been clearly defined by our Government, 
and accepted by the Russian: they are therefore worthy of 
special notice. As officially laid down, they include—1. 
‘Badakshan, with its dependent district of Wakhan, from the 
Sarikal (Wood’s Lake) on the east to the junction of the 
Kokcha River with the Oxus, forming the northern boundary 
of this Afghan province throughout its entire extent. 2. 
Afghan Turkestan, comprising the districts of Kunduz, Kulm, 
and Balkh, the northern boundary of which would be the line of 


“the Oxus, from the junction of the Kokcha River to the post of 


Khoja Saleh inclusive.’ * From Khoja Saleh the boundary as 
so defined runs westward, in nearly a straight line to Sarakhs, 
in Persia. 

Bearing in mind that beyond these limits the inhabitants 
are fierce and predatory savages, who, under the influence of 
terror, and of the threatening proximity of a Russian army, 
seem perhaps less ruffianly now than they have done hitherto, 
but are still the same murderous crew who have cruelly and 
treacherously butchered many of our countrymen, and who, 
only three or four years ago killed two harmless Swiss natu- 
ralists as they were trying to make their way across from 
India to Russia, we believe that the restraint which will be 
brought on these tribes by Russian authority or Russian 
influence will be a benefit to them, as it certainly will be to 
their neighbours. 

Almost the whole of their country is a sandy desert: it is 
only when the Afghan frontier is approached that a small 
tract of well-watered and fertile land is met with—the valley 
of the Murghab, in which is the site of the once celebrated 
town of Mery. This little oasis is about ninety miles in cir- 


* Parliamentary Papers. Correspondence with Russia respecting Central 
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cumference. The climate is delightful; the soil is of extra- 
ordinary fertility ; it yields three crops in the year; and, in its 
palmy days, maintained a population of upwards ofa million. 
This is that land which poets and lovers still sing of, where 


Flow’rets and fruits blush over every stream ; 
And, fairest of all streams, the Murga roves 
Among Merov’s bright palaces and groves. 


But since the armies of Jenghis Khan destroyed its prestige, 
overthrew its buildings, and slaughtered its inhabitants, 
Merv—or Merou—has been but the ruin of its former splen- 
dour. It has seen, indeed, on a smaller scale, many changes 
of fortune during centuries of war between Persian and Turko- 
man, but it is now little more thana name. Merv, then, it 
will be understood, is not a town, but a position where a town 
might be built. Its presumed importance is that it is on the 
Afghan side of the desert ; that the Murghab, which waters it, 
rises near Herat; and that along the valley of the Murghab, 
and its tributary the Kuk, a practicable road leads to that 
town. Hence, it has been said, Merv is the natural outwork 
of Herat: a possible enemy, establishing himself at Merv, 
would be ‘strategically forming a lodgment on the glacis of 
Herat.’ But not even Dost Muhammed, the late Amir of 
Cabul, a man of remarkable intelligence and vigour, chose to 
occupy the place, though he might easily have done so, and 
have held it against all the attempts of the wild Turkoman 
horse. At the present time an Afghan garrison would be re- 
ceived as a welcome defence against the hated power of 
Russia, and as an earnest of English protection. This, how- 
ever, the English Government is not disposed to give ; and an 
Afghan advance—if the Amir was ina position to undertake 
it—would assuredly be discouraged as likely to lead to embar- 
rassing complications, for the Afghans could not assume the 
position of Turkoman rulers without being held answerable for 
Turkoman misdeeds, and their relations with the Khan of 
Bokhara, if not with the Russian Government, would be a con- 
tinual source of difficulties which might easily pass beyond 
the reach of diplomacy. 

Merv is historically a Persian territory, and if the Persian 
Government had strength sufficient to hold it, and to subdue 
the nomad tribes round it, the difficulty would be solved. But 
this strength the Persian Government has not got, and their 
several attempts to repossess themselves of the spot have | 
ended in loss and disgrace, and in the garrison being sold as 
slaves. 
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It would be rash to attempt a forecast as to the future of 
Merv, but it cannot be thought improbable that, in the course 
of time, the Russians will find it necessary or advisable to 
occupy it, and from it to overawe the wild tribes of the desert. 
But whether they do so or not; whether they advance to it 
from the Oxus, after annexing Bokhara, or by the easier 
military route from the Caspian Sea, by the line of the Attrek ; 
or whether, putting into execution the wish which their Go- 
vernment has always professed to entertain, they renounce 
their existing policy, and retire from Samarcand,—these are 
questions which have undoubtedly a very great historical, and 
still more geographical, interest, but politically are, we con- 
ceive, no business of ours. 

But ‘the Russians at Merv’ is the great bugbear of 
alarmists. Suppose then that the Russians are at Merv, and 
that they intend to try the invasion of India. We read so 
often of a ‘dash’ at Herat, and that Herat is the ‘key’ of 
India, that it may be well to point out at once that Herat is 
distant from Merv two hundred and forty miles of mountain 
track, rather than road; that the most dashing of dashes 
would, therefore, be a work of time, and—since Herat is, ac- 
cording to Oriental lights, a fortified town—could scarcely be 
undertaken without a suspicious assembling of troops and 
collecting of stores, such as would be noised abroad over all 
Asia; that Herat, within the recognized boundary of Afghan- 
istan, is under the protection of the English Government, so 
far as the agreement of 1873 may be considered binding; and 
that an unprovoked raid against it would be equivalent to a 
declaration of war, not only against Afghanistan, but against 
ngland. We cannot therefore suppose that Russia is at all 
likely to attempt any such raid without a definite quarrel with 
Fingland, and without having made up her mind to war. 
Whether, having so done, she would take such a method of 
declaring it, would depend on the circumstances of the case ; 
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Lut in the present state of European intercourse, and general — 


telegraphic communication, it could not possibly be attempted 
without fair warning. 

Alarmists are apt to imagine that warlike operations are 
limited to the theatre of their alarm ; but though we can con- 
ceive a possible state of things,—with an angry political 
horizon, and a gathering of troops and stores at Merv,—in 
which it might be necessary, with, or perhaps even without, 
the concurrence of the Amir of Cabul, to occupy Herat, we 
think that the Channel Fleet mustered in the Downs, or taking 
a summer cruise in the Baltic, would be an easier and as 
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fitting a reply, and would as effectually prevent the hypothe- 
tical ‘dash ;’ that the blockade of the Gulf of Finland would 
be a severer counter-check than even the occupation of Afgha- 
nistan. 

But supposing that the Russians have seized Herat, what 
are they to do next? Are they to advance on India by Kan- 
dahar or Cabul, by the Bolan, by the Khaibar Pass, or by 
some other of Colonel MacGregor’s seventeen routes, and of 
which they are probably equally ignorant? How many men 
would they consider necessary for such an undertaking ? What 
artillery ? what stores? From Herat to the English frontier is 
about seven hundred miles: from Merv it is nearly a thousand. 
Their communications would have to be kept open, for this 
distance, through a country of rugged mountains, close defiles, 
and a fierce and treacherous people. Their convoys, if not fully 
guarded, would be cut off; their weak detachments slaugh- 
tered; the difficulties of the road would kill their beasts of 
burden by the score. Passing events have not convinced us 
that the organization of the Russian transport service is equal 
to such a strain. But pushing the hypothesis still further, let 
us suppose that these difficulties and dangers have been over- 
come; that English influence, or English subsidies, or Eng- 
lish arms, have failed in rendering the passes impassable ; 
that the Russian army, worn out with toil and privation, with 
the smallest possible supply of guns, ammunition, and pro- 
visions, has arrived at the English frontier,—it would be only 
to meet the English army, resting on the Indus, and drawing 
its supplies by railway and good road from all parts of India, 
or by sea and river from England. From Herat to our fron- 
tier, irrespective of difficulties and delays caused by hostile 
tribes, is a march of at least eight weeks. In less time than 
that we could place on the frontier, or on the line of the Indus, 
every soldier and every gun at the disposal of the Anglo- 
Indian Government. 

Of all the absurd dreams that have ever sat like a night- 
mare on the imagination of a reasonable man, this, of a 
Russian attack on our North-West Frontier, seems to us the 
most absurd. The face of nature and the clock, topography, 
geography, history, military science, and the ’state of the 
Russian treasury, all pronounce it so. That ill-educated, 
drunken, debauched subalterns of the Russian army, or exiles, 
hoping by some sudden turn of the wheel of fortune to retrieve 
their characters and win glory and wealth, should picture to 
themselves their victorious advance to Calcutta, i is, perhaps, 
allowable; but that any intelligent Russian or sensible Eng- 
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lishman should take their vapouring in earnest, is, to us, 
simply wonderful. 

To watch our frontier, to study its capabilities, to be pre- 
pared for any and every eventuality, not only as against a 
barely possible Russian enemy, but against a not improbable 
Afghan one—that is the duty of the statesmen and the soldiers 
to whom the care of these interests is entrusted. We may 
perhaps doubt whether this duty has been performed with the 
thoroughness which it demands. We have pointed out that 
our geographical, not to say our topographical, knowledge of 
Afghanistan is deplorably imperfect. We have urged that the 
defect ought to be remedied, if only to do away with the un- 
easv feeling of doubtful security; but even whilst wanting this 
exact knowledge, we know enough to see how difficult the task 
would be for an invader, how impossible it is that it can be 
undertaken without very extensive preparations and very full 
warning. 

An Afghan enemy is a nuisance, scarcely a danger, though 
capable perhaps of being converted into one. A Russian 
enemy is not indeed impossible, though in the highest degree 
improbable. But even were it not so, we should feel equally 
confident. We have, before now, met the Russians, and 
soldiers better than the Russians, ‘manful under shield.’ 
Looking back on the past, we can bear ourselves with a calm 
trust in the future; and to whine, as some writers have 
whined, about the Russian advance in Central Asia, is unworthy 
of the countrymen of those stout-hearted men who rode 
through the massed squadrons on the slope above Balaklava, 
ws who hurled back the yelling thousands from the heights of 

erman. 


Art. VI.—Constantinople. 


(1.) Three Years in Constantinople. By Cartes Ware. 
Colburn. 1844. 

(2.) A Residence in Constantinople. By the Rev. R. Wausz, 
LL.D. Richard Bentley. 1838. 

(8.) Two Years of the Eastern Question. By A. GaLLEnca. 
Samuel Tinsley. 1877. 


Pernaps no city in the world has been more described, more 
praised, or more abused, than the city of the Sultan, the 
capital of the Turkish Empire. It has furnished a fruitful 
theme for the descriptive tourist, from Pocock and Tavernier 
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to Albert Smith and Thackeray, while it has been a rich 
field for the patient researches of learned archeologists. In 
our review of the comparatively modern books at the head of 
this article we shall endeavour to give our readers an idea of 
Constantinople, social and political, as if exists, rather than 
plunge into the antiquarian questions, rich as they are, in 
which so interesting a city abounds. A residence of some five 
years entitles us to undertake this task, not unmindful, how- 
ever, that a much longer residence could not have rendered 
us safe from the liability to error. Constantinople collectively 
is a name used by Europeans as a term for a group of 
cities once distinct, but for many years forming one grand 
metropolis, richly deserving a visit from all tourists, not from 
its merits merely as a beautiful city, for man has done but 
little, nature much, in adorning the Golden Horn and the 
banks of the Bosphorus; but perhaps no city in the world can 
afford such magnificent views, such marvellous variety of 
race and costume, or such interesting relics of a bygone age. 
This city has two names, Constantinople or the city of Con- 
stantine, and Stamboul or Istamboul, a name adopted by the 
Turks, but which is said nevertheless to be a name of Greek 
origin. 

The city now consists mainly of Stamboul proper, inhabited 
by Turks, with, however, large numbers of Greeks and Arme- 
nians peopling extensive quarters. This main division of 
the city consists of a triangular tongue of land, bounded at 
the base by the ancient walls of the Byzantine city so bravely 
and vainly defended by the last of the Constantines against 
Mahomed II. ; on the south, by the sea of Marmora; on the 
east, by the Bosphorus ; and on the north by that beautiful 
stretch of water called the Golden Horn. ‘The apex of the 
triangle is occupied by an ancient palace of the Sultans, and 
is called Seraglio Point. The water of the Golden Horn is 
crossed by a bridge of boats of comparatively modern con- 
struction, and this leads northwards to another quarter of 
the great city called Galata, once an independent settlement 
of the Genoese (when the city was in the feeble hands of the 
Byzantine Greeks), and still owning, like Pera, the next 
suburb, a sort of independence, inasmuch as these places are 
crowded with Europeans owning no allegiance to the Porte, 
and living under the laws of their respective countries. 

It is but a trite remark of all tourists that they are delighted 
with the magnificent aspect of the city from the deck of their 
vessel, but are bitterly disappointed on landing. In truth, the 
site and surroundings of this capital are indescribably beau- 
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tiful, while the streets and houses are wretched. In the month 
of May the visitor, as he glides into the harbour of the Golden 
Horn, seems to be approaching a fairy city. The sky is clear, 
the atmosphere is bright and sunny, the air is redolent with 
the fragrance of flowers wafted from the green hills, covered 
with marble palaces and green vineyards alternated with 
copses and gardens. The songs of nightingales are faintly 
heard in the distance, the waters of the Bosphorus, of emerald 
green, sparkle in the sunshine, and are covered with pictur- 
esque caiques rowed by brawny boatmen in the whitest of 
shirts and the reddest of fezes, while snowy seagulls and 
kittiwakes disport themselves with marvellous tameness 
amongst the boatmen. The visitor is enchanted with the 
scene around him; he gazes with impatience at the city of 
palaces rising on the hills of Stamboul, Pera, and Scutari; he 
longs to disembark. At length the tedious formalities are at 
an end, he jumps into a caique, is rowed to the Tophané 
landing-place, and there his illusions vanish. He is dragged 
from his boat and placed on a dangerously rotten wooden 
structure, built upon a loathsome dunghill or refuse heap: 
here are squatted a score of the famous wild or rather owner- 
less dogs of the city, growling over the miscellaneous garbage 
which is thrown on this spot. In addition to the dogs are a 
number of hammals, or porters, ready to seize and carry his 
luggage. Then he is assailed by beguirjees, or hack horsemen, 
each leading an animal which he is requested to mount: these 
are in place of the hackney-coachmen, einspinners, drosky- 
men, or birdjos of other capitals. As the traveller pro- 
ceeds to his hotel, whether on foot or horseback, he must 
indeed be of elastic temperament if he does not suffer from a 
sense of depression. None of the exhilarating sights of 
Western cities meet his eye; the streets are narrow and 
gloomy; the main street of Pera—and it is here the European 
must land, for there are no hotels in Constantinople proper or 
Istamboul—is narrower than Fetter Lane, and the pavement 
is horrible. 

As the traveller proceeds to his hotel he encounters, as 
a rule, no carriage traffic, for the narrowness of the streets 
and the abominable pavement do not admit of it, but he 
may now and then meet with three or four carriages pro- 
ceeding at foot pace, and preceded by a black eunuch, which 
contain some women of a great man’s harem, and it will 
not be easy to pass these on horseback. After a laborious 
and painful progress the traveller at length arrives at his 
hotel, some two or three of which are in every respect good, 
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all of which are dear. Here he may rest and study the varied 
characteristics of the city of the Sultan. 

It is a curious sensation for the citizen of a free country to 
find himself suddenly living under an absolute despotism. 
One of the glorious titles of the Sultan is Hoonkyar, shedder 
of blood, or manslayer. The true Turk looks upon him as a 
sort of god, and by no means one of a beneficent nature, but 
the real Eastern potentate, cruel, capricious, and all power- 
ful, whom to hear is to obey, and whose slightest whims are 
of more importance than the well-being of whole populations. 
Millions are living under this gloomy despotism, administered 
by pashas whose moral character is probably more depraved 
in every sense than that of any governing class in the world. 
But the European, although dwelling under the shadow of 
the Sultan, may be at ease on this point: he is still under the 
laws of his own country, though, as in all ill-organized and 
barbarous states, he may be liable to outrage of an accidental 
kind, for which he can never receive adequate compensation. 

Under the reign of Sultan Soleiman, all foreign subjects 
engaged in trade in the Ottoman dominions were allowed 
to organize themselves into a sort of municipality, and settle 
their disputes without reference to the true believers, who | 
had more serious matters to attend to, without troubling 
themselves with the contemptible squabbles of inferior beings ; 
therefore certain ‘capitulations’ were arranged with the 
governments of Europe, and a most valuable right was thus 
contemptuously accorded, which has been jealously guarded 
ever since. The privilege of living and trading in Turkey, 
without the constant danger of being fleeced by pashas or 
robbed by zaptiés, was so valuable, that, as might have been 
expected, a sort of trade grew up, and the chiefs of missions 
not only demanded and obtained a number of these teskérés 
or passports, but began to give them to native Christians for 
a consideration. In this way a commerce was established of 
a very profitable kind, all foreign envoys being engaged in it, 
so that when Sir R. Liston, twenty-fifth British ambassador, 
arrived in Pera in 1793, and found that his salary mainly 
depended upon this undignified source, he demanded his 
recall, or the establishment of a fixed income, and he thus 
established his embassy in a proper and dignified position. 
Nothing, however, can more clearly mark the barbarous 
Asiatic nature of the Government of the Sultan, than the 
possibility of such a source of income. Imagine, if we can, 
the French, the Russian, or German Embassy in London 
being besieged by any class of British subjects, offering money 
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to the ambassadors in return for their protection against the 
petitioners’ Government. From the result of an observation 
of some years in the Levant, we do not hesitate to say that 
amongst the English and French protected subjects in 
Turkey, more than two-thirds have no English blood in their 
veins. Their teskéré is, however, jealously guarded as their 
most precious treasure, and you could not offend one of these 
people more than by throwing any doubt on his nationality. 
When a rayah, tributary, or non-Mussulman Turkish subject 
has by any amount of scheming obtained an English, French, 
or Russian passport, he at once does his utmost to obliterate 
every trace of his former nationality, and he becomes fana- 
tically devoted to his adopted country, whose language, unless 
it be French or Italian, in nine cases out of ten he cannot speak. 
He however adopts the European costume, and instead of 
the flowing tasteful robes of the East, and the graceful 
turban or fez, he encases his limbs in tight pantaloons, and 
covers his head with the hideous black hat. His name, too, 
often undergoes a change. We remember a so-called English 
family, named Alepson, the head of which wore the old- 
fashioned orthodox mutton -chop whiskers, and conformed 
himself rigidly in everything but speech to the English stand- 
ard. On inquiry, we found that he was a Syrian originally, 
whose name was Alepli oglou (the son of the Aleppo man). He 
had simply shaved off, with his beard, the termination li, 
signifying ‘ of such a place,’ and translated oglou correctly into 
English, ‘son,’ and thus with the change of costume had 
become a bond fide Englishman in everything but language, 
which is the usual difficulty. We once stumbled upon a verit- 
akle Levantine colony of English. A more fanatically 
patriotic colony could not have been found in the world, but 
scarcely a man, and no woman, could be found who spoke 
-English, and not one without a strong foreign accent. ‘Their 
language was French or Greek. The politics of these British 
subjects undergo usually a remarkable change with their 
adopted nationality. Their rayah cousins, still wearing the 
yoke, are of course intensely hostile to the Turks, but the 
British subjects begin to talk of British interests, and of the 
‘integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire.’ The 
cause of this is obvious : they are in an exceptionally favoured 
position, and profit by it enormously. While the unfortunate 
rayah is plundered, directly or indirectly, by some greedy 


Turkish pasha, the protected Englishman cannot be touched: 


by the Turkish authorities, need not bribe Turkish cadis, 
and has no fear of being arbitrarily thrown into a Turkish 
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prison. How often has the English tourist member of parlia- 
ment sought for information as to the state of the country 
from English subjects living under English laws in the 
Levant, and how often has he been told that the Turkish 
Government is after all one of the most tolerant and benefi- 
cent the world has seen, and that all the mischief reported of 
it comes from ‘ Russian intrigues.’ 

We have spoken of the Sultan as the Hoonkyar—the shedder 
of blood—the Eastern potentate who has the power of life and 
death over his subjects. The exercise of this power has 
fallen into abeyance, and although dark deeds are still from 
time to time perpetrated in the palace, these are no longer a 
matter of course, but are spoken of in whispers as something 
to be ashamed of, which of course is a great gain. This 
change is the result of Kuropean public opinion, which daily 
presses more and more on the life of Constantinople, and was 
chiefly remarked during the reign of the gentle, amiable, and 
feeble debauchee, Sultan Abdul Mejid, who had a constitutional 
aversion to the shedding of blood, and who was peculiarly 
under the influence of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. In the 
days of the Great Elchie it used to be said that the Sultan in- 
variably fortified himself with a stiff glass of brandy before 
undergoing an interview with the British Ambassador. The 
Sultan Abdul Aziz, who is said to have killed himself with a 
pair of scissors, occasionally was guilty of outbreaks of temper 
which were formidable to those around him. Mr. Gallenga 
says 


One of his besetting weaknesses was an almost superstitious fear of fire, 
and it is said that he would allow neither lamp nor candle to be carried 
about the palace after dark. One night, as he was groping along the 
corridors, one of his favourite slaves came suddenly out of her apartment, 
taper in hand, to light his way. He turned upon her in a towering fury, 
felled her to the ground, trampled upon her, and, as she was in Poppxa’s 
interesting condition, the poor girl succumbed to the same fate that the 
Roman empress met at Nero’s hands. 


The man to whom is entrusted the irresponsible power over 
the great Ottoman Empire might be supposed to have to 
undergo no ordinary training for so great a position. ‘To all 
appearances the Sultan in his youth has less education, or a 
worse education, than the meanest of his subjects. According 
to Mussulman laws the eldest male is the heir to the throne, 
consequently he is usually the brother of the reigning Sultan. 
While the latter reigns the former is kept in perpetual con- 
fnement. True, he is not thrown into a dungeon, or subject t» 
any privations except loss of ety but he is kept, as it 
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were, in a gilded cage. He is provided with a large number of 
beautiful female slaves, and if any one of these is discovered 
to be in an interesting condition, the offspring is murdered. 
He has his yachts, his horses, carriages, dogs, and other 
luxuries ; but he is surrounded by spies, and jealously guarded 
from intercourse with the outer world, and should any irre- 
gularities affecting this strict seclusion be discovered, the 
imperial prisoner runs great risk of being secretly made 
away with. The daily life of the Sultan himself is well de- 
scribed by Gallenga :— 


The impression the Sultan Abdul Aziz made upon me was that of a man 
consummately bored. All the slaves of the best stocked harem cannot save 
empire from its sense of unmitigated loneliness. Nothing, it seems, could 
equal the inanity, triviality, and utter blank of the Sultan’s mind. He 
could gossip on any subject with glibness, but everything in his look and 
speech betrayed the gloomy ignorance in which his harem education had 
buried his mental faculties. He appeared altogether destitute of all the 
powers of reasoning, incapable of any intellectual exertion, and especially 
of any such effort of imagination as might enable him to break through 
the magic circle of his concentrated selfishness, and to feel or even show 
sympathy with any human being. There was nothing so deeply rooted 
in his brain as the consciousness that the whole world was made for 
himself alone. The Sultan’s scheme of government consisted of bidding 
another to govern in his name. His deputy drew up a firman or iradé 
addressed to himself—v« toi mon vizir—signed by himself, and laid 
before a sovereign, the first and foremost title to whose favour was ‘ never 
to plague about business.’ The decree which was to go forth in the 
Sultan’s name was presented but not read, and seldom explained at any 
length to his Majesty, whose mere nod was accepted as his approval and 


_ sanction, without any further need of seal or signature. 


Within the lifetime of middle-aged men great outward 
changes have taken place in the life and ceremonial of the 
court of the Sultan. Mr. Walsh, whose book entitled 
‘Residence at Constantinople’ was published in 18388, thus 
describes a visit of the Ambassador and suite to the Sultan, 
about 1826. 


Lord Strangford, attended by his suite, proceeded to the palace at the 
day appointed, about two o’clock. The procession was led by the Secretary 
of Legation. He bore before him, in an embroidered case, like the 
chancellor’s purse, the letter of the King to the Grand Seignior. We 
entered the edifice by a wide and lofty gateway, from whence, some say, 
is derived the name of the Sublime Porte. We were introduced into a 
very spacious apartment, which was the audience-room. Here we were 
stopped a moment at the door, till the Grand Vizier and his attendants 
appeared at the other. This was the signal to advance, when the two 
crowds hastened to the upper end of the room, apparently trying who 
should arrive there first. Here we found a triangular stool without a 
back placed at an angle in the divan. Into this angle the Grand Vizier 
thrust himself, and waiting till the Ambassador had arrived at the stool, 
they both sat down at the same moment face to face, and then the letter 
of the King was delivered to the Grand Vizier. 
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The following Tuesday, May 22nd, was the great day ap- 
pointed for the audience with the Sultan, and the description 
of it reads marvellously like a page from the travels of Living- 
stone, or some African traveller. The Ambassador and his 
suite set out at a very early hour, mounted on richly-capa- 
risoned horses. 


The courtesies of life among these people are very extraordinary. It 
was certainly intended to pay the British Ambassador particular respect 
through the whole of this ceremony, as we afterwards found, yet the 
Vizier saw him, the representative of a great sovereign, with all his suite 
in full dress, kept waiting under a tree in a dirty street for near an hour ; 
and though he courteously bowed to the Bostanji Bashi, and other 
Turkish officers, he did not condescend to take the slightest notice of us, 
no more than if we had been part of the crowd of hammals, or porters 
with packs on their backs, who were gathered with us to see the great man 
pass by. When he went on we had leave to proceed. We followed him 
at a humble distance up a steep street. At the top of the street was the 
Babi Hummayoon, or Sublime Porte, the first entrance to the Seraglio. 
Here was a characteristic sight. The piles of human faces which I had 
seen a short time before were all trampled to the level of the ground. A 
few of the largest, however, seemed reserved for this occasion. On each 
side of the gate were niches in the wall, and in one of these some boys 
were amusing themselves. I had the curiosity to look as usual for 
some trait of national manners, which is seen even inthe sports of children, 
and I found it. They had got halfa dozen of these mutilated heads, 
_— they were balancing on their toes, and knocking one off with 
another. 


The Embassy was first led through the Imperial Mint, and 
then, after pipes and coffee, to the second court of the Sera- 
glio; and here, according to the ostentatious childish policy of 
the Court, the strangers were shown the Janissaries receiving 
their pay. The Ambassador and suite were next taken to an 
audience-room called the Divan, and after payment of the 
troops, the Europeans were taken to a barbarous feast, where 
they had to feed themselves with their fingers. ‘At the Am- 
bassador’s table spoons were laid, which were supposed to be 
of horn. They were, however, of jasper, and said to be part of 
the costly table service of the Greek emperors, preserved 
since the taking of Constantinople. The tray also was silver 
of the same era, but so tarnished that it was not easy to dis- 
tinguish the metal.’ Before any one was admitted to the 
Sultan a fur pelisse was given him, in which he was enveloped. 
After an interminable number of tedious ceremonies the 
Embassy was taken to the gate of the harem. ‘This gate 
was decorated with the most gorgeous display of Turkish 
sculpture. It was covered by a large semicircular projecting 
canopy, supported on pillars richly carved, gilt and embossed, 
in a style of architecture perfectly Oriental. Round the entry 
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were several officers in their richest dresses, some in stuffs 
shot with gold, which, as they moved, were quite dazzling; 
but those which struck us most were the unfortunate eunuchs. 
Some of these were boys or young men from sixteen to twenyt. 
They were tall, bloated, and disproportioned; their counte- 
nances were of a sickly sallow hue, with a delicate hectic flush 
and an expression of extreme anguish and anxiety, as if they 
suffered pain, and laboured under a deep sense of degradation.’ 
While Mr. Walsh was gazing on these things in a kind of ab- 
sorption of mind, he was roused by being suddenly seized by 
the collar by two men, one at each side. He observed that 
each of the party was caught in the same manner, and in this 
way they were dragged down a broad descending passage 
between rows of guards to the interior of the harem. Here 
they were taken into a small gloomy little chamber, one half 
of which was occupied by the visitors, the other by a large 
throne, exactly resembling in size and shape an old-fashioned 
four-post bed without curtains. This was covered with what 
at first seemed to be a gay coloured cotton quilt, but it was a 
rich stuff embroidered with dull gold and pearls. ‘ Un the 
side of this, with his feet hanging down, sat the Sultan, 
exactly in the attitude of a man getting out of bed in the 
morning. Next to him, standing stiff, with his back to the 
wall, was the Vizier, and next to him the Capitan Pasha : they 
both were motionless as statues, with their eyes riveted on 
the ground. The Sultan never turned his head, which he 
kept straight forward, as immovable as if it were fixed in a 
vice ; but his eye was continually rolling, and the white of it, 
something like the colour of white glass, gleaming now and 
then under his mahogany forehead, as he glanced sideway at 
us, gave him a most demonlike expression. ‘The speech of 
the Ambassador, expressing a desire on the part of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty to continue the ties of amity and good will 
between the two powers, was translated to the Sultan by his 
trembling dragoman, and after a short pause he replied in a 
low, but firm and haughty tone, addressing himself apparently 
to the Vizier, who repeated the speech very badly and hesitat- 
ingly to the dragoman, who stammered it out in French to 
the Ambassador.’ The dragoman’s terror was deplorable; 
the perspiration dropped from his countenance, and no won- 
der: his predecessor had just been*executed, and he had no 
hope of escaping the same fate, nor did he. 
The interview did not last ten minutes, when the Ambassa- 
dor and suite were seized by their collars and arms and hurried 
out of the presence. This curious custom is said to have 
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arisen from the murder of Murad I., commonly called Amu- 
rath. During or just before the battle of Kossovo a Servian 
nobleman, Milosh Kabilovich, rode to the Turkish camp, pre- 
tending that he was a deserter, and professing to have some- 
thing of great importance to communicate. He was admitted 
to the presence of the Sultan, and, while prostrating himself, 
he caught the Sultan with the left hand and stabbed him with 
the right. From that time until comparatively lately every 
stranger approaching his Majesty was held by both arms, so 
as to preclude the possibility of any attempt on the Sultan’s 
life. It scarcely seems possible that ambassadors still living 
umongst us were condemned to go through these humiliations 
within a comparatively recent period. We beiieve it was Sir 
Stratford Canning who first, by desire of his Court, made 
a stand against these barbarous ceremonies, which were 
dropped, not we may suppose through any remonstrances 
of the British Ambassador, but through the action of the 
Russians, who about the time of the change had reduced the 
pride of the barbarians to the dust, and dictated a peace at 
Adriunople. 

Some years after the ceremonies above described we accom- 
panied Sir Stratford Canning (now the venerable Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe) to an audience of the Sultan Abdul Mejid. 
The ceremony was remarkable only from its simplicity. ‘The 
party filled the large state caique of the Ambassador, as we 
were about a dozen persons, the officials being in uniform. 
After half an hour’s delay in an antechamber, where we smoked 
Latakia tobacco from diamond-mounted chibouques and sipped 
coffee from costly little cups, we were marshalled up the grand 
staircase of the palace of Dolma Baghtché, through a lane of 
guards dressed in a mongrel half-European costume. Enter- 
ing the large salaamlik, or audience-chamber, we found ourselves 
at once in the presence of the Sultan. He was dressed in a 
very plain European costume, with sundry pashas in heavily- 
embroidered gold coats standing near him. The Sultan looked 
inexpressibly bored and ill at ease; his countenance was as 
vacuous as any that could be found in Earlswood ; he fumbled 
uneasily with the hilt of his sword, shifted his postures, and 
gazed vacantly at the ceiling, while the Ambassador made one 
of those pompous little speeches which are the commonplaces 
of diplomacy. The British dragoman translated the speech, 
and ‘then translated, or tried to translate somewhat liberally, 
the few disjointed sentences that tumbled out of the mouth of 
the half-witted worn out debauchee that stood before us. We 
were then dismissed, but departed as we had entered, free men, 
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without our arms being held. One remarkable circumstance 
struck us, and that was the mode in which the dragoman did 
his duty. He spoke in a low voice, according to etiquette, but 
his words were distinct enough, and we were close behind 
him. 

For many reigns the Sultans always affected to be sovereign 
lords of the world, owning no equals: they would never deign 
to receive or answer any communication directly from Chris- 
tian sovereigns, who, according to Turkish etiquette, ranked 
with the Grand Vizier, not with the Sultan. The usual term 
applied to the sovereigns of Frangistan or Europe was Kral, 
the title of the tributary kings of Servia, Bosnia, and such 
like states ; and whenever the European powers joined in an 
alliance with the Sultan against another power, all good Mos- 
lems affected to believe that the Sultan-had summoned other 
tributary states against the rebellious Russians or French, as 
the case might be, just as the ancient kings of Servia were 
summoned to fight in the Sultan’s battles. The chief title 
of the Sultan was Padishah, and it became a matter of grave 
negotiation to enforce the usage of this title by the Sublime 
Porte towards other great powers, a usage always resisted by 
the Porte, but enforced at last at the point of the sword. 
Thus the 13th Article of the Treaty of Kainardji runs as 
follows: ‘The Sublime Porte promises to employ the sacred 
title of the Empress of all the Russias in all public acts and 
letters, as well as in all other cases, in the Turkish language, 
that is to say, ‘“‘Temamen Roussilerin Padishah.”’ What 
was our surprise and disgust to hear on this occasion the 
official dragoman term the Queen of Great Britain (herself a 
far greater Moslem sovereign than the Sultan himself) the 
Kralishé, the female Kral of England. Strange to say, the 
Ambassador, himself a veteran diplomatist, who at that time 
had been, we believe, more than forty years in Turkey, could 
not speak or even understand a single sentence of Turkish, so 
that he meekly endured the indignity ; and for anything we 
know to the contrary, the Levantine dragomans of the Embassy 
still go on using the term, unless Mr. Layard, who has, we 
believe, a slight knowledge of Turkish, has detected the term 
and objected to it. Many objections have been made to the 
employment of dragomans bred and born in the country, and 
not without reason. They are as a rule imbued with a craven 
fear of Turkish authorities, a fear which becomes hereditary 
in these oppressed countries : moreover, they are not remark- 
able for the high-toned feelings which we ascribe to English 
gentlemen. An effort was made about thirty years ago by 
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Lord Palmerston to change the system, and to substitute 
young Englishmen from the universities, but for some reason 
or other the plan was not approved of by Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, and so it failed before his steady opposition. 

At the commencement of the reign of each Sultan there is 
usualiy a loud fanfaronade of trumpets in the Western press, 
proclaiming the new Sultan to be an enlightened man of 
Western ideas and the husband of one wife. All this was said 
on the enthronement of Abdul Aziz in 1861, when the writer 
ventured in a letter to ‘The Times’ to point out that this 
Sultan had fifteen hundred women in his harem, and that his 
extravagance was likely to resemble that of his predecessor. 
Events proved the accuracy of the statement. 

Strictly speaking, the Sultan has no wife. When Bayazid I. 
was conquered and taken captive by Timour the Tartar at 
Angora, in 1402, his harem passed to his conqueror, the most 
indelible humiliation that an Eastern can suffer. The Os- 
maunlis felt acutely the indignity thus offered to their Sultan, 
and so to diminish the shame of any future occurrence of the 
kind, it was determined that no Sultan should hereafter be 
married, or have a legitimate wife that could be so dishonoured; 
but although the monarch has no wife, the children born of 
his concubines are legitimate; indeed, throughout Islam it 
is but necessary for a man to own a child to legitimatize it, 
the Moslem law in this respect being more rational and 
merciful than the Christian or Roman. The harem of each 
Sultan is immense, for the most valued gift from a great pasha 
is a beautiful slave girl, so that the imperial harem fills from 
year to year, for each woman honoured by the notice of the 
Sultan has an establishment of her own, consisting of slave 
girls, eunuchs, &c. When Sultan Abdul Aziz had been dis- 
posed of by an alleged suicide, and it was necessary to remove 
his family, fifty-three boats were employed to carry his women, 
children, nurses, slaves, &c. The women in the establish- 
ment are pretty nearly on -an equality in cultivation and re- 
finement, if indeed they have any. They are usually the 
children of peasants, not of the peasants of the West, broken 
and coarse with hard labour, but of the wilder, freer, and 
more graceful tribes of the Caucasus. Formerly these female 
slaves were from every northern nation. Turkish corsairs so 
late as the last century carried off slaves even from the coast 
of Ireland, and it may be that the Sultans have Irish blood in 
their veins. The mother of Abdul Mejid was a Georgian 
Christian slave ; but the Russians have protected the people 
of the Transcaucasian provinces from the periodical raids of 
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Turkish slave-dealers, and have even limited the slave trade 
with the Circassian tribes, so that the inmates of the imperial 
harem are usually women from the lower tribes of the Pagan 
or Mussulman Caucasus. So invariably beautiful are these 
chosen ones, that the wonder is the Sultans have not usually 
been finer men. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Sultan’s harem is a col- 
lection of women placed indiscriminately at his Majesty's 
service. On the contrary there is, we are informed, ‘a severe 
etiquette observed in all the intercourse between the monarch 
and his female slaves. The mother of the first-born prince 
takes precedence of all others, but does not assume the title 
of Sultan until her son comes to the throne. There is no 
such title as Sultana, Sultan being, like Effendi, common to 
both sexes. When a new Sultan comes to the throne his 
mother assumes the title of Sultan Valide, and is second in 
the empire, with a residence and court of her own, and with 
an income of about £110,000 a year. Her household is said to 
consist of one hundred and fifty persons. When a slave girl 
bears a child to the monarch she becomes a kadin, and has a 
placé of precedence accorded her, being second, third, or 
fourth, as the case may be. There is a sort of divinity which 
doth hedge every member of the imperial family. The female 
members are given in marriage by the Sultan to his favourite 
pashas, or rather these latter are given to his sisters and 
daughters as they growup. The unfortunate victim of the 
Sultan’s favour finds his exaltation not one of unmitigated 
bliss. The wife, if one may believe general report, is too 
often a cruel tyrant, rendering her husband’s life a burden to 
him. He always approaches her in the most abject manner, 


- and waits on her as a slave. These women possess enormous 


political influence of an occult and irresponsible kind, and 
exercised entirely in favour of men, not measures. It is said 
that a good-looking man on this account (and on another, of 
which more anon) has tenfold the chance of rising in the 
world that a plain man possesses. None of these sisters or 
daughters of the Sultan are allowed to rear children, lest they 
should in any way dispute the succession to the throne. The 
barbarous practice, worthy only of Coomassie, is still in full 
vigour. Mihr Sultan, the daughter of Mahmoud II., lost her 
life through this custom. She was married to Said Pasha, 
and finding herself pregnant, she resolved to anticipate the 
murderer’s work, and so consulted one of the wise women, 
usually Jewesses, who are adepts at procuring abortion. In 
this case the deleterious potions killed the unfortunate mother, 
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who died in convulsions. It is said that when the occurrence 
was reported to the Sultan he shed tears, and vowed to change 
the custom, but it remains. In 1842 Ateya Sultan, sister of 
Abdul Mejid and wife of Halil Pasha, became pregnant. She 
had already had one infant murdered, and the prospect of 
another being sacrificed so preyed upon her spirits, that 
she resolved, with her husband, to procure the Sultan’s per- 
mission for the baby to live. Great exertions were made in 
consequence, and the poor mother was permitted to share 
those pure and holy joys in common with the meanest of the 
Sultan’s subjects. In due course the baby was born, a fine 
healthy boy, and the royal mother herself gave it nourish- 
ment. At once a deep conspiracy was formed amongst the 
conservatives of the seraglio and the women who were the 
mothers of the imperial princes. On the morning of the third 
day, when the mother awoke and called to her attendants to 
bring her the baby from the magnificent inlaid cradle in 
which it reposed, the sorrowing nurse informed the horrified 
mother that the baby had died in the night of convulsions, 
and that etiquette had forbidden them to awaken the mother. 
On hearing this, and seeing the body of the child, the un- 
happy princess was seized with violent paroxysms, followed 
by delirium, which was succeeded by a mortal languor. On 
the seventy-fifth day her remains were deposited in the mau- 
soleum of her father. 

These instances of this barbarous and cruel custom are 
cited in ‘ White’s Three Years in Constantinople,’ but the 
writer can safely assert that it is still in force; and while he 
lived in Constantinople, the Hekim Bashi, or chief medical 
officer of the Sultan, since dead, divulged to him a case in 
which he was called to procure abortion, one of the slaves of 
Abdul Aziz, while a prisoner and before he was called to the 
throne, being found to be pregnant. The Hekim Bashi told 
the Sultan that upon being admitted to take his degree of 
M.D. he had sworn a solemn oath that he would never use 
his knowledge to procure abortion, and therefore humbly 
begged his Majesty to excuse him. The weak but gentle 
Abdul Mejid respected the doctor’s oath, and called in a wise 
woman to perform the operation. During the long imprison- 
ment of Abdul Aziz, abortion, or child-murder, always ensued 
on the occasion of any of his concubines threatening to found 
a nursery ; but in spite of the vigilance of the Sultan’s emis- 
saries the imperial prisoner contrived, on one occasion, to 
secrete one of his children, a fine boy, whom he saved from 
destruction, and on his coming to the throne produced him 
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to his court. This remarkable instance of an infraction of 
Turkish rules was not encouraging to the friends of civiliza- 
tion, for the new Sultan endeavoured to set aside the order of 
Moslem succession in favour of the son thus rescued from 
destruction. He appointed him commander-in-chief of the 
army, and chose his military commanders and his ministers 
mainly as they favoured his revolutionary idea with regard to 


-the son. For some years the country was threatened with 


civil war, which was only averted by the deposition and death 
of Abdul Aziz, when the real heir, his nephew, and son of the 
late Abdul Mejid, came to the throne, only to be deposed as 
mad. In the great events of the past few months this young 
prince has been lost sight of: he is probably now a close 
er. if he has not been murdered, which is stiil more 
likely. 

In mentioning eunuchs, which to this day are as much a 
part of a great man’s establishment in Turkey as powdered- 
haired lackeys are in England, we may say a few words on 
the subject of slavery. This detestable institution is now 
mainly supported by Turkey, including Egypt and Persia. 
When Sultan Abdul Mejid required the help of France and 
England, when threatened with a Russian attack in 1854, he 
published a firman in which he declared, while surrounded 
by mutilated eunuchs, that ‘man is the most noble of all the 
creatures emanating from the hands of God; that He destined 
him to be happy, in graciously according him to be born free.’ 
The Sultan was shocked to hear that certain persons in Cir- 
cassia and Georgia were selling their children and other 
relatives into slavery, and even kidnapping other people’s 
children, selling them like cattle and common merchandise. 
He determined to put an end to this blamable and abomin- 
able practice, and directed his minister to inflict severe 
punishment both upon the buyer and seller of human beings. 
At that time officers of the army were to our certain know- 
ledge kidnapping boys and girls from the Georgian villages 
and trafficking in them, even while the English were in alli- 
ance with the Turks. Again, in January, 1857, in a firman 
addressed to the Pasha of Egypt, and to the authorities 
throughout the Ottoman dominions, the Sultan discovered 
that the measures respecting the prohibition of the negro 
slave trade had been of no effect, and that ‘a great number 
of these slaves, during the journey from their country to the 
coast, perish from the fatigues and hardships they are ex- 
posed to in the deserts ; while the remainder, owing to their 
passage from warm to cold climates, become subject to pul- 
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monary and other diseases, by which means most of them are 
cut off from the enjoyment of life at an early age.’ The most 
rigorous measures of suppression towards this unholy traffic 
were enjoined. Edhem Pasha, in a despatch addressed to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, dated January 29, 1857, solemnly 
pledged the Porte to the severest measures; and several years 
later Sir Henry Bulwer assured her Majesty’s Government 
that slavery was at an end throughout the Sultan’s dominions, 
though slaves, both black and white, negro and Circassian, 
were bought and sold in various parts of the city, notably at 
Suleymanyeh, on the north side of the Golden Horn, at To- 
phané, and at Koomkapoosi. True it is that by the pressure 
of the Western powers slaves are not now sold so openly as 
formerly : indeed, the Turks are compelled to adopt a little 
trickery in the commerce. The dealer, usually a Circassian, 
travels to his native country, where women are bought and 
sold as a matter of course. He chooses four young girls 
suitable for the market, and marries them; that is to say, he 
goes through the legal Moslem formula of marriage, keeping 
them virgins. He then takes them to Constantinople, and if 
he meets any Russian cruisers on the way, of course the 
officers cannot interfere between the man and his legitimate 
wives. Arrived at Constantinople, the dealer forthwith di- 
yorces his brides, and sells them for what they will fetch, 
which is usually a handsome price. After the conclusion of 
this commercial affair the divorced man takes another trip in 
search of more wives, and if he can manage three or four 
voyages during the year, he makes a very good living, all the 
while keeping well within the law. Many of the Circassians, 
now settled in the Christian provinces of Turkey, where they 
are nothing if not brigands, add to their illicit gains that of 
breeding children for sale. A traveller, provided he be Mos- 
lem, would have no more difficulty in picking up good bar- 
gains in human, any more than in horse flesh, among the 
Circassian villages, fathers and mothers being the sellers, for 
hard cash. Mr. Gallenga informs us that ‘young Shamy]l, 
the son of the renowned Circassian hero, who lived as a guest 
at the Russian Embassy, told me, as the most natural thing 
in the world, that at one of these beauty shops (in Constan- 
tinople) he was offered a first-rate article, for which he was 
asked three hundred and fifty Turkish lire, and he offered 
one hundred and fifty lire, when the bargain broke down 
simply because the slave merchant did not allow the would- 
be purchaser to take the merchandise home with him for a 
week on trial.’ 
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As this author well remarks, ‘As a Turk cannot, owing to 
the peculiar institutions of Islam, hope to win an alien wife 
for love, he is content to get one or more for money.’ Asa 
matter of fact, the Turks, who marry their children very 
young, usually prefer a slave wife for their sons. The writer 
was once spending the evening with a Turkish friend, a fair 
specimen of a good Turkish dignitary (and there are not a 
few naturally good ones). His friend, Mehemed Effendi, 
informed us that he was going to marry his younger brother, 
Reshid, to a young slave girl whom he was to acquire wit hout 
purchase, through a piece of good luck. A friend and neigh- 
bour had an only son, and for this son the mother had 
purchased a child of ten, whom she had carefully educated 
to be his wife. Just as the boy reached the marriageable age 
of sixteen, and was about to be married, he died, and so the 
mother had taken a sort of antipathy to the girl, and offered 
her to Mehemed Effendi, for his young brother, who was 
sixteen. Our friend told us that it was considered an im- 
mense advantage to have no wife’s relations to trouble one: 
he himself had only two wives, one a Moslem, the other a 
Greek, the latter keeping her religion. How he came by the 
Greek wife he never informed us: we suspect she was pur- 
chased from some miserably poor family, for there are Greek 
families in the quarters of Tatavola and elsewhere who are as 
ready to sell their daughters as the Circassians ; but religious 
prejudice has so strong a hold on them, that they would usually 
prefer to sell their daughters to a Christian debauchee than to 
a good Turk for his wife. Our Turkish friend informed us 
that he was heartily tired of both his wives, and would 
rejoice if they died, as they were a great expense and trouble. 
He was, like all Turks that we have known, exceedingly fond 
of his children, and these were quite charming. A Turkish 
child is carefully educated in etiquette, and this is contrived 
to be instilled into their little minds without in any way 
affecting the buoyancy and gaiety of their young hearts. 
When you are shown into the salaamlik, or reception room, 
the children of the house, who have the free run of the male 
and female apartments under the age of eleven, come forward 
to receive the visitors, and kiss their hands in the most 
graceful fashion. They then take their seats on the divan, 
and behave like little men and women until dismissed by the 
father, when they will be heard romping in the next room, 
as boisterous as English schoolboys, but certainly gentler and 
better behaved. The education of these children is exceed- 
ingly imperfect ; they are taught to read and write, but few 
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ever attain fhe art of reading with fluency, and still fewer of 
writing. Their moral conduct as to externals is carefully 
looked after, but gross and obscene language does not seem 
to be forbidden ; and on festival days, or rather nights, in the 
Ramazan, an entertainment called Karagooz is exhibited in the 
harems, which is of the most obscene character, and would 
not be tolerated by the police of any European city. 

It is a vulgar error to suppose that Turkish women are 
shut up and imprisoned like birds in a cage. On the con- 
trary, in some respects they have more liberty than European 
women. Few Kuropeans would quite like to hear that their 
wives and daughters were roaming over the city in a mask, and 
disguised in a costume which renders recognition impossible, 
yet such is the habit of Turkish women. From time im- 
memorial their masters, by no means undervaluing female 
chastity, but, on the contrary, somewhat morbidly jealous on 
the point, have never trusted their wives, who too often are 
uncultured purchased savages ; and so, instead of educating 
their females, and cultivating their feelings of honour and 
chastity, have adopted a system of jealous etiquette and 
seclusion from the male sex. No woman can speak to any 
man but her husband, except veiled, and out of doors in the 
public streets, and on matters of business. Hence the women 
go out shopping carefully veiled and wearing the feredjee, a 
large cloak completely concealing the figure. The bazaars 
are of course full of Turkish women, and so are the Frank 
shops of Pera. From time to time a ferocious edict is issued 
by the Sultan, ordering that no Turkish woman shall enter 
any shop in Pera, proving beyond doubt that there were 
reasons for the edict. A rigorous order in this respect is kept 
in Stamboul proper amongst the native Christians, for it is 
simply death for a rayah to intrigue with a Moslem woman. 
If, on such an. event happening, any diplomatic pressure is 
brought to bear on the Government to mitigate the penalty 
of death, the male offender is nevertheless thrown into prison, 
and in all human probability he is never seen or heard of 
again : as for the poor woman, of course she disappears into 
the depths of the Bosphorus. Only the wealthy Turks can 
afford the luxury of eunuchs: the mass of the people have to 
do without these unfortunate guardians of female chastity, 
but it is rare to find any Turkish family, however humble, 
that has not a black woman slave. These are the maids-of-all- 
work, and considered necessaries of life, for no Turkish family 
would allow a daughter to go to live out of her mother’s 
house: the family would be disgraced by such a step. It is 
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considered to the last degree disgraceful for the master of the 
house to be intimate with the black female slave, and although 
there is in the large cities quite a population of these, it is 
rare to see a mulatto. The external life of the Turks is 
remarkably decent and orderly. The purely Moslem quarters 
of Stamboul are comparatively clean, and free from disorder 
or license. Drunkenness, which is by no means a Moslem 
vice, is kept out of sight when it exists, and the sounds of 
riotous revelry are not heard either night or day. If any 
bachelor takes a house in a quarter, he is bound to have a 
wife or concubine, or be subject to remonstrance; and if 
any irregularity is detected in his conduct, the elders of the 
quarter force him to leave. Whenever a European has taken a 
house in a Moslem quarter, no matter how perfect his conduct 
may be, he at once becomes the object of disagreeable atten- 
tions on the part of his neighbours: his windows are sur- 
reptitiously broken, his garden is filled with the bodies of 
dead dogs and cats, and rubbish that can be handily thrown 
over his wall finds there a receptacle. He never appears at 
his door or window but he runs the risk of contact with 
pebbles or dirty water, and it is rare to find any one hardy 
enough to outlive the constant persecution to which he or 
his family are subject. No feelings of chivalry actuate the 
Turkish mind; his wife and daughters are even more liable 
to insult and injury than himself. In commercial dealings 
the Turk is decidedly more to be trusted than the Greek, and 
as the morality of these Levantine traders is indescribably 
low, we may go further, and say that the truthfulness and 
honesty of many of the Turkish burghers are quite remark- 
able, independent of any comparison, but there is a great gulf 
between the burgher-tradesman and the pasha. No words 
can exaggerate the deep moral depravity of the governing 
class, the gentlemen of Turkey, the men of such charming 
manners who hospitably receive our travelling dukes and 
members of parliament, who come away with the conviction 
that these viziers and pashas only want fair play to make of 
Turkey a Paradise. To the initiated it is quite amusing to 
see how some gentlemen are gulled and bamboozled by these 
smooth-faced rogues, who talk so glibly, and with such an air 
of conviction, of progress and liberal measures, and how even 
in their ordinary social intercourse strangers are made fools 
of for the amusement of the neighbours and lackeys who are 
present. The etiquette of the most ordinary social meeting 
is elaborate, and a pasha delights in offering all sorts of 
petty slights to his European visitor, while he, all uncon- 
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scious of the treatment he is undergoing, is charmed with 
the dignified and graceful manner of the false rogue who is 
entertaining him. More than once have we known a Turk 
detected and roughly exposed, when his abject penitence has 
been edifying. ‘There is no hereditary aristocracy at Con- 
stantinople, though there are the remains of such in several 
parts of the empire, notably in Bosnia, Lazistan, and Kurd- 
istan. ‘The governing class in the metropolis is recruited in 
various ways ; partly, no doubt, from the sons of pashas, but 
mainly from the horde of adventurers that crowd the capital. 
It would be a curious task to get a list of pashas, with their 
origin. As many, not to say most, of the matrons of Con- 
stantinople, including women of high social position, have 
been slave girls, so many of their husbands have been in 
early youth slave boys, and there is moreover a curious 
resemblance between the histories of both that is far too 
revolting for further allusion. An episode in the dismal 
history of Scio will throw some light on the subject. Mr. 
Walsh says :— 

But such was not the fate of other boys, who were reserved for a very 
dismal fate. Some were brought into harems, some were kept at infa- 
mous public places in Galata to which Turks resort, and some are even 
exposed in coffee-houses on the public road. A friend of mine at this 
time coming by land from Smyrna met one of them in a khan, who 
earnestly entreated him to kill him. He had been exposed to every 
surogee and low Turk passing the road, and felt the misery and degrada- 
tion so acutely that he could not survive it. Those whose fate was least 


severe were compelled to turn Mahomedans. Circumcision was per- 
formed on forty or fifty at once. 


This quotation will illustrate much of what passes in Turkey. 
Many a pasha, known to fame throughout Europe, has been 
a good-looking slave boy, Circassian, Georgian, or Greek, con- 
demned to a horrible moral depravity in his early youth, but 
having gained the favour of an influential pasha, has been put 
into an important position, and gradually or rapidly risen by 
his talents and cleverness. The Turks never hesitate to put 
afriend in a position of trust and confidence, whatever may 
have been his origin, nor do we for a moment mean to inti- 
mate that all careers or anything like all have so base a 
source ; but too many have, and of that there can be no doubt. 

Most pashas can read and write; some are learned, but 
these we imagine could be counted on the fingers of one hand ; 
some can neither read nor write. The caimacam of a district 
south of the Balkans was found to have been the domestic 
servant of Midhat Pasha quite lately, and this, too, is one of 


the commonest origins of pashas. A Turkish pasha from such 
NO. CXXXIV. 28 
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a source is not likely to know any but the rudiments of litera. 
ture, but having ingratiated himself with his master, he is put 
in the way of making a career for himself, and by dint of pre. 
sents and constant adoration of his powerful patron, he is 
always protected, and eventually may rise to the highest posi- 
tions. The career of renegades is not usually a happy one, 
though some have been brilliantly successful. The most strik. 
ing one of recent times that occurs to us is that of Omar 
Pasha. He was originally a subaltern officer in the Grenzer 
Guard of Croatia, but fled across the frontier and became a 
Moslem. For many years he had to suffer all sorts of bitter 
contumely and privations, but at last secured some powerful 
friends, and then began to rise. He undertook the punish- 
ment of Beder Khan Bey, the Koordish chief who massacred 
ten thousand Christians in the Tyari mountains about 1845. 
Sir Stratford Canning compelled the Turks to punish the per 
petrators of this crime, and as the Porte had not been en- 
couraged by the Crimean War to believe themselves necessary 
to Europe, the Kurds were punished, and numerous captives 
restored to their homes. Omar Pasha next won laurels in the 
suppression of the revolt of the Bosnian beys in 1851-2, and 
lastly became Serdar-i-Ekrem, or Commander-in-Chief of the 
Turkish armies during the Crimean War, during which he 
cannot be said to have much distinguished himself, nor yet to 
have suffered any great reverses. He showed no tactical 
talents whatever, but the Allies came in to save him from 
the fate which has befallen his successors in the late Russo- 
Turkish war. In Bagdad and other places where he was sent 
as governor, Omar Pasha proved himself as cruel and corrupt 
as any Turkish pasha, which qualities were probably the 
secret of his social success. The most honest and upright of 
renegades that we ever encountered were those who wert 
driven from their country on the suppression of the Hungarian 
revolution by the despotic Conservative the Czar Nicholas. 
Amongst these we may mention Feizi Pasha, who was chief 
of the staff during the blockade of Kars in 1855, and who was 
precisely in the same position in the siege of Kars in 1877. 
He is a brave and upright soldier, but evidently has not the 
qualities that push a man on in the service of the Porte. 
Another quality besides that of subserviency and _ corrupt 
pliancy has often proved successful in Turkey, and that 1s 
rigid Moslem piety, but this succeeds better in the country dis: 
tricts than in Constantinople. Mr. Consul Taylor, of Erze- 
room, mentions a certain Sheikh Obeyd Ullah, near Van, who 
himself had murdered so many Christians, and destroyed 50 
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many churches, that even the Government of the Porte was 
scandalized, and ordered his punishment. He nevertheless 

was not molested, and moreover entered Erzeroom in triumph, 

for the governor-general and his functionaries gave him a 
ublic reception, according him the honours due to a saint or 
emi-god, 

After all, the fons et origo mali in Turkey is the Established 
Church. The evils of a Church supported and favoured by 
the government are sufficiently known in countries with less 
marked religious divisions: what must they be where but one 
religion is recognized as worthy of man, and where all dis- 
senters, Ghiaours, or unbelievers, are only allowed to ransom 
their heads on payment of haratch, a special tax for that pur- 

ose; where the oath of a Christian cannot be taken in a 

urkish court of justice; where such a burial certificate as the 
following was delivered by the Cadi of Mardin to the relatives 
of a deceased Christian: ‘We certify to the priest of the 
church of Mary that the impure, putrefied, stinking carcass 
of Saideh, damned this day, may be concealed under ground. 
El Said Mehemed Faizi. A. H. Rajil 2.’ 

Instances of intolerance, even after death, occur, we admit, 
in our own country: the same spirit, though much chastened 
and kept in order by public opinion, breaks out from time to 
time in English rural parishes; but in this country we have 
at least a strong sense of decency, and above all a free expres- 
sion of public opinion, with the protection of the law in 
extreme cases. In Turkey the dominant race have it all their 
own way, and apparently only an insignificant minority of 
this dominant race seem to disapprove of such outbreaks of 
fanaticism. A strong force ever ready to support the Govern- 
ment in all contests with the hated Ghiaours exists in the 
Softas, a body of young men brought up to be simultaneously 
lawyers and clergymen, for the two professions may be said to 
be united in Turkey, since all law is based upon the Koran. 
Education in Turkey, as in England, is divided into the primary 
or elementary classes, and the higher courses, similar to our 
university education. Attached to every mosque throughout 
the empire is a mekteb, or village school, and here reading 
and writing are taught, together with portions of the Koran 
which are learned by heart. Those of the pupils who are in- 
tended for liberal professions are removed to the medresses, 
where they pursue a laborious system of antiquated study, 
comprising rhetoric, logic, philosophy, dogma, jurisprudence, 
astronomy, &c. These students are Softas, most of whom are 
enrolled in the corps of wlenses,, and eventually become cadis 
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and mollahs. They are educated and lodged and have one 
meal daily at the expense of the wakoof, or religious founda- 
tion. These medresses resemble much our own ancient uni- 
versities in their religious exclusiveness, and the conservative 
character of the studies. The students, however, unlike those of 
most continental cities, are intensely conservative and fana- 
tical, looking on Church and State as the divinely ordained 
state of things, and ready to fight all enemies, domestic or 
foreign, in defence of this Shibboleth. The idea that out- 
siders, Ghiaours, Kaffirs, or Dissenters, have any human rights, 
is revolting to the Softa mind. Unlike the members of our 
universities, the Softas or students are usually very poor. It 
is incredible what amount of self-denial these poor fellows 
undergo in pursuit of knowledge: they have been found at 
times not far from death through physical exhaustion from 
want of food. The Softas are usually heard of in times of 
political excitement, and seem to have, in a measure, taken 
the place of the Janissaries. Mr. Gallenga, who was in Con- 
stantinople as ‘ The Times’ correspondent during the exciting 
days of 1876, thus speaks of the Softas. 


The 11th of May raised the Softas to the height of popularity. Their 
movement, it is said, was a peaceful one, though they had bought so 
many revolvers. It had a political and not a religious character, though 
the Softas are ‘ divinity and law students of a superior class’ in a com- 
munity where divinity and law are one and the same thing, and though 
they obey the influence of the wlemas—divinity doctors—whose exclusive 
rule is the Koran. Led by priests, these priestlings, we are told, had held 
meetings in the mosques. Their deputations delivered into the Sultan’s 
hands petitions, which, backed by their imposing processions at the head 
of a wondering multitude, had acted on the abject fears of a craven 
monarch with sufficient power to work out the desired effect. The men 
who had been planning and were now accomplishing the revolution, the 
men who had aspired to power and were now grasping it — the pashas, 
the Midhats, Hussein Avnis, and their friends—well knew what instru- 
ments the Softas could become in their hands. They looked upon the 
support of the army as insufficient, and they could not reckon on that of 
the utterly demoralized and helpless people. After the fall of the Janis- 
saries, the pashas reasoned, there was no power in the country to equal 
that of the Softas. Arbitrary political rule was based here on blind re- 
ligious submission. The vices of the State had their roots in the corruption 
of the Church. The despot was inviolable because he was invested with 
the character of an infallible pontiff. The disorder admitted only of one 
treatment. The antidote must be sought where the poison lay. The en- 
slavement of the people was the result of the perversion of Koran truth. 
But they, the Softas, were the interpreters of the Koran. 


At the commencement of the Crimean War, before the 
Western Allies had come forward, the Softas were very trouble- 
some to the authorities by their fanatic impatience to fight the 
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Ghiaours. Numbers of them, it was said, were put under arrest 
by the authorities and sent offto the army, and some were cast 
into prison. These latter were undoubtedly most to be pitied. 
The condition of the Turkish prisons is indescribably bad. A 
Turkish prison usually consists of one or more large rooms, hot 
in summer and cold in winter. A long wooden construction 
almost two feet high runs along the wall, and on this the pri- 
soners lie. They are of all sorts, young and old, and have 
perfect liberty to talk, smoke, sing, or even play on the little 
musical instruments which some bring with them. ‘The 
younger and weaker ones are bullied by the stronger ruffians. 
The food depends much upon the honesty or humanity of the 
jailers, or the pasha at the head of the department, and the 
ventilation and cleanliness leave much to be desired. We have 
described the ordinary lock-up, but for some offenders, such as 
Bulgarian peasants, there are worse places, of which the fol- 
lowing is a description. 


I went down below the level of the paved court, and was confronted by 
a massive door fastened by a ponderous iron bar, The door was opened. 
I went in, and found myself in a large crypt entirely destitute of any sky- 
light, loophole, or any cleft or fissure through which, the door being 
closed, either outer air or daylight could be admitted. The thick walls 
all round were damp and mouldy, and the floor was bare earth, muddy 
and foul beyond imagination. There was no stretcher or board or pallet 
for a bed, no stool, no table, no article of furniture or utensil of any kind. 


‘The wretched man lay on a thin piece of matting, all wet, all torn to 


shreds, and had nothing besides to relieve his absolute, intense misery. 


Cassape, a journalist and man of letters, was thrown into 
one of these dungeons, but at the end of three days he was 


_removed to one of the upper prisons, as he was on the point of 


dying. The worst feature in the prison question is the fact 
that people are arrested and thrown into these places at the 
arbitrary will of a great man, and too often from personal 
vindictiveness, and there may lie untried and apparently 
forgotten. We remember on one occasion when a new min- 
ister came into power, and with the proverbial zeal of new 
functionaries he inspected the prisons, he found an unfortunate 
man who had been in prison for years. On examining him, 
he found he had been arrested one night in the streets for 
being found without a lantern—the streets being unlighted, 
every person is bound to provide himself with a lantern—and 
so he was put into prison and there left, his case never being 
inquired into. 

One of the first of curiosities that strikes the eyes of 
strangers arriving at Constantinople, or indeed at any Eastern 
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city, is the number of ownerless dogs in the streets. The 
stranger usually lands at Tophané, and here is a huge 
mound or dunghill, the accumulation of refuse which is thrown 
here, and part of which rolls into the tide of the Bosphorus, 
The organic matter on this heap naturally attracts the dogs. 
They are a listless sleepy race of animals during the day, but 
in the night they are more lively, and it is said that at times 
they are dangerous. They are of various forms and appear- 
ance, owing to the crossing at times of domesticated animals, 
but the genuine type is that of a foxy-looking animal of a 
reddish hue, with a sharp nose and prick ears, almost the 
size of a small colley dog. They are sometimes called wild 
dogs, which is scarcely an accurate description, as they are 
thoroughly domesticated amongst men, though they have no 
owners. They are of a certain use as scavengers, though this 
office is performed by them in a perfunctory manner ; for the 
writer has observed that as long as they can obtain the offal 
from houses, broken bread, meat, and the like, they will not 
touch dead animals that the Turks allow to lie in the streets. 
These carcasses are usually dragged to the Bosphorus and 
thrown into the water. There is a distinct and remarkable 
organization in the dog community. They have their 
separate quarters, and it is death to stray into another 
quarter. 


The writer once made acquaintance with a mild - faced 


animal that lived in the same street, which was easily done, 
as these animals are always eager to attach themselves 
to any individual whom they recognize as having seen more 
than once, and a bit of bread or even a caress will 4t once win 
the heart of one of them. This poor dog used to greet our 
appearance with the liveliest expressions of canine attachment, 
and he would follow us to the end of the street. There he 
stopped, wagging his tail, and looking wistfully and lovingly, 
but no persuasion could induce him to break the canine 
municipal law: slowly and sadly he returned to his haunt, 
a sort of hollow beneath a doorstep. 

The Turks are compassionate to these dogs, the Christians 
cruel: the latter consider them a nuisance, and persecute 
them with blows, scalding water, and poison, and some 
Christian quarters, notably Pera and Galata, have pretty well 
rid themselves of these creatures. The Turks gather together 
the leavings of their houses and throw them into the street, 
where they are quickly disposed of; but a good Moslem will 
never touch a dog, as it is an unclean animal. It is quite 
touching to see the affectionate invitations of a Turkish shep- 
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herd dog to be caressed by his master: he will throw himself 
at his feet, whine, and roll in the dust, but his master merely 
answers wsht—begone—which he accompanies with a kick of 
the foot. To Europeans these street dogs are decidedly a 
nuisance. All night long they trouble the repose of the 
wakeful, not by continued barking, but what is much worse, 
by sudden outbreaks of barking and howling every quarter or 
half-hour. Ifa stranger passes through the street after dark 
he is liable to be severely bitten. This liability is not extended 
to the main thoroughfares, where the animals are accustomed 
to much night traffic, but it is quite dangerous to venture 
into unfrequented streets and quarters. Mr. White says of 
these dogs :— 


Friendless, houseless, and maltreated, exposed to all the vicissitudes of 
temperature, feeding upon the foulest and most putrescent matter, some- 
times starving, sometimes gorged, constantly fighting and wrangling, bruised 
and maimed, the natural result, one might imagine, would be a tendency 
to hydrophobia. Yet, although cases of this kind have been known, they 
are extremely rare. It is difficult to account for this phenomenon. It 
would appear, then, as if constant exposure to cold, heat, rain, and snow, 
were in itself a preventive; and that meagre diet, combined with un- 
restrained liberty and communication of the sexes, are more efficient 
antidotes than regular food and shelter. It is possible also that the 
breed of dogs is more primitive, and less tender or susceptible to organic 
derangement than more pure and artificial bred races. 


We ourselves are not disposed to admit any of these as 
the real cause of this remarkable exemption, but we adopt 
fully an old Turkish reason which assigns to the dogs them- 
selves, z.¢c., to their municipal government, the stamping out 
of the malady. When a dog becomes snappish and odd 
in his behaviour he is simply torn to pieces by the execu- 
tioners of the quarter, and thus the disease is stamped out. 
The beginnings of this dire disease are more likely to be 
observed by the dog neighbours than by the master men, and 
energetic measures more likely to be adopted. 

Turkey is the Paradise of wild animals, as the Turks usually 
are not sportsmen. The waters of the Golden Horn are alive 
with beautiful seagulls, whose snowy plumage contrasts with 
the azure blue of the waters: these birds scarcely deign to get 
out of the way of the boatman’s oars, so tame are they. In 
the midst of the water traffic, too, are often seen shoals of 
porpoises, which rise to breathe in the midst of the boats and 
boatmen, no one molesting them. On the southern shore of 
the Golden Horn, near Oon Kapoo Gate, the flocks of pigeons 
are enormous, which crowd upon the heaps of corn lying in 
the barges and elsewhere, and are unmolested. The gardens, 
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full of cypress and almond trees, of the great houses in the 
midst of Stamboul proper, abound with turtle-doves and other 
birds, which fill the air with their gentle murmurs. When in 
course of time a Turkish quarter is changed to a Christian 
one, these birds at once fall a victim to small shot. On the 
Bosphorus itself are flocks of a peculiar black and white bird, 
which flit incessantly up and down the straits. These have 
the popular name of ‘damned souls,’ the common supersti- 
tion being that they are the souls of sinners condemned to 
perpetual unrest. They seem never to alight, and it is a 
popular mystery how they feed and where they rest. The 
result of some special observation on our part proved that 
these birds, a large species of petrel, feed on a minute kind 
of crustacean mollusk, which they find in certain parts of the 
Bosphorus. They are provided with gizzards, to grind the 
shells, and the birds doubtless roost on the rocks at the 
entrance of the Bosphorus, like the gulls. We have seen them 
floating on the surface of the Bosphorus at times, but rarely: 
they are almost always seen on the wing, hence the super- 
stition. 

The Turks are usually considered barbarous, and surely they 
are so in many respects: in their brutal cruelty to their 
fellow-creatures; in their utter absence of chivalry during war, 
when their conduct is not a whit above that of the redskins of 
America; in their treatment of women; in their barter of 
slaves; in the dirt and tumble-down appearance of their towns 
and cities; and, above all, in their corrupt and inefficient 
method of administration. But, on the other hand, they have 
certain civilized habits in which they are decidedly above all 
Europeans. The houses of the ordinary citizens are decidedly 
cleaner, and in some respects enjoy a better organization. 
No Turk will enter a sitting-room with dirty shoes. The 
upper classes wear tight-fitting fine shoes termed mests, and 
over these, galoshes. On entering a house the latter are laid 
aside at the door, and so the visitor treads on the carpet with- 
out bringing into the dwelling-house a mass of impurity. The 
Turk never washes in dirty water, like a European: water is 
poured over his hands, so that when polluted it is cast away, 
and not poured again over the hands and face. Certain 
conveniences in a Turkish house are always decent and 
cleanly, forming in this respect a marvellous contrast to those 
of most European countries: moreover, near every mosque 
are to be found these aids to health and decency, giving in 
this respect a lesson to England especially. 

The code of etiquette is too elaborate and embarrassing, 
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which is not exactly a mark of civilization. When Arauca- 
nians meet, the inquiries, felicitations, and condolences which 
custom demands are so elaborate, that the formality occupies 
ten or fifteen minutes. ‘We were particularly struck with 
the punctiliousness of manners shown by the Balonda,’ says 
Livingstone; and in our own intercourse with the nomad 
tribes of Mesopotamia and of Kurdistan we found the etiquette 
quite embarrassing. The entire absence of duelling might be 
scored to the credit of the Turks, did they not too often substi- 
tute the poisoned coffee-cup. 

In literature (with the exception perhaps of divinity) the 
Turks are far below all European and most Asiatic races, 
while their knowledge of natural science may be said to be 
nil, excepting in the case of certain individuals destined 
for medicine and military engineering, whose education is 
European. 

Some one has observed that the mode of feeding is a great 
mark of a nation’s culture. When it is understood that the 
Turks use neither knives nor forks, many would at once rank 
them with outer barbarians, but this would searcely be just. 
Although food of all kinds, excepting soup, is carried to the 
mouth without any instruments but those which nature has 
supplied, still in other respects Turkish meals are conducted 
in a mode both cleanly and decent. A Turk on rising from 
his bed (which consists of mattresses laid on the floor and 
afterwards rolled up in a cupboard) indulges in a pipe and a 
tiny cup of black coffee. He does not eat until about eleven 
o'clock, when a somewhat substantial breakfast is brought 
him, consisting of soup, bread, cheese, and a plate of hashed 
meat mixed with vegetables. This meal serves him till dinner, 
which is eaten about seven in the evening, and is substantial 
and well cooked. When dinner is announced, a servant brings 
in a metal ewer and basin, and pours water over the hands of 
the guests, presenting a towel, often prettily embroidered. A 
low sofra, or table, is then brought in, and upon this is 
placed a metal tray, on which are put spoons and pieces of 
bread. The first dish is a basin of soup, and each person 
dips his spoon into it, eating from what may be termed the 
soup-tureen. After this comes perhaps fish, then hashed 
meat and vegetables, then fowl, cooked so as to render its divi- 
sion easy. According to the wealth of the master of the house 
is the length of the feast, but in very moderate Turkish houses 
the dinners are somewhat elaborate, and they always end with 
pilaff, the national dish, much more national than either the 
roast beef or plum-pudding of the English, and as common as 
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the macaroni of Naples. No wine is drunk during or after 
the repast ; but on state occasions, as for example during the 
feast of Ramazan, some very delicious sherbets are handed 
round. The gala dinners of the Turks often afford examples 
of sweets and pastry that would not disgrace a French or 
Italian confectioner, so that in matters of cooking, if not in 
eating, the Turks may be acquitted of barbarism. We must 
not forget to add that at the close of the dinner the servant 
comes round again with soap, water, and towels, the water 
being often warmed and scented. . Coffee and pipes follow the 
dinner, with conversation, and the guests seem not unhappy 
but marvellously dull during the joyless evenings passed with- 
out the gentle and refining influence of the best part of 
creation. After all we come to the question—‘ What is civi- 
lization ?’ which will be variously answered by our readers. 
If luxury, cleanliness, and gentle manners combined, form 
civilization, then the Turks are highly civilized. If diabolical 
cruelty, the indulgence of obscene and unnatural passions, 
ignorance of science and the actual state of the world, consti- 
tute barbarism, then are these people barbarous. They have 
at least proved to the world that they are deficient in states- 
manship, since their system of government is little else than 
an organization of brigandage, under which life, honour, and 
the property of millions are at the mercy of ruffians in the 
service of the Government; while at not unfrequent periods 
some horrible massacre startles the world, and proves that the 
proverbial character of the Turk is still unchanged after cen- 
turies of contact with Europe. 

There are abundance of both mosques and churches at Con- 
stantinople. A stranger would have no difficulty in finding 
the former, which are conspicuous all over the city, but it 
requires some ingenuity to find the latter. They are hidden 
in holes and corners, and are made as unobtrusive as possible, 
just like the old Quaker meeting-houses and Nonconformist 
chapels built two hundred years ago, when religious intoler- 
ance in England almost equalled that of Turkey. All mosques 
have revenues amply sufficient for keeping them in repair. No 
demands in the shape of tithes, collections, or entrance money 
are ever made from the faithful; but if Europeans wish to 
visit these places they pay very highly, and are obliged to 
take with them a guard to protect them from the fanaticism 
of the population, and even then, as in an instance recorded 
by Mr. Gallenga, they run some risk. The clergy of a first- 
class mosque such as that at Sofia consist of: Ist, a sheikh, or 
dean, whose duty it is to preach a sermon after midday 
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prayer on Fridays, and whose rank may be described as 
episcopal. 2nd, of two or more khatibs, who recite the 

outba, or prayer for the Prophet and Sultan. 8rd, of four 
imaums, who alternately recite the five namaz. 4th, of from 
twelve to twenty muezzin, who call to prayers from the 
minarets, and also chant during namaz from the gallery in 
the chancel. The voices of many of these men are quite 
musical, and when heard from the minarets at sunset, there 
are few greater treats to the lovers of vocal music. 5th, of 
some fifteen to twenty kayims, who are the working servants 
of the mosques, engaged in sweeping, lighting, guarding, &c. 
The mosques in Constantinople are divided into three classes, 
called jamy-y-salatinn (imperial places of worship), which 
are mosques built by Sultans and the mothers of Sultans. 
Secondly, jamy (places of assembly), built by mothers of 
Sultans during their husbands’ lives, by Sultans’ daughters or 
sisters, or by other great personages: of these there are two 
hundred and twenty-seven. Thirdly, the common mejid, of 
which there are about three hundred. White, who gives us 
this information, adds :— 


The annual revenues arising from the ditierent imperial wakoofs (mosque 
endowments) being more than triple the expenses required for each mosque, 
the increase of property by accumulation is great, and would be siill 
greater were it not for malversation and peculation on one side, and the 
necessities of successive governments, or rather of successive sovereigns, 
onthe other. There being no power higher than that of the imperial 
nazir, and the books and treasure being kept within the seraglio, both are 
at the disposal of the Sultan. 


There has of late been expressed much astonishment at the 
money produced for the purchase of material of war by a bank- 
rupt nation—vast cargoes of arms from America have been 
paid for in solid cash. The Russians have ignorantly supposed 
that our ministry could dispose of funds unknown to the 
nation, and that English gold was poured into the coffers of 
the Sultan, but we have often pointed out the wakoof as the 
origin of the money. In a battle for life and death the ulemas 
would bring forth the treasures of the mosques, with which to 
combat the infidels; for all war is a holy war, provided the 
enemy is not a Moslem power, and the Moslem priesthood 
would joyfully bear considerable sacrifices for such a cause. 

For nearly a hundred years after the conquest of Constan- 
tinople the Christians retained several fine churches, though 
the magnificent cathedral of St. Sophia had from the first 
been devoted to Moslem uses; but during the bloody reign of 
Selim I. (about 1520) the Sultan formed a grand scheme for 
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the conversion of his heretical subjects. After a huge massacre 
of the Moslem sect of Shiis, he resolved forcibly to convert his 
Christian subjects and turn their churches into mosques. In 
order to fortify his conscience he put before the Grand Mufti, 
the head of the law, the question, ‘ Which is the more meri- 
torious, to conquer the whole world, or to convert the nations 
to Islam?’ The Mufti unhesitatingly answered that the con- 
version of the world was the more meritorious. The Sultan 
having obtained this official opinion in the form of a fetva, 
ordered the Grand Vizier to change all the churches into 
mosques, to forbid the practice of the Christian religion, and 
to offer the alternative of the sword or the Koran to all Chris- 
tians. The Grand Vizier, aghast at the decree, procured for 
the Greek Patriarch an audience before the Divan at Adrian- 
ople. He strongly appealed to the pledges given by Mahomet 
the Conqueror when Constantinople was taken by assault, 
invoking certain passages in the Koran which forbid com- 
pulsory conversion. The Sultan yielded so far as to spare the 
lives of the Christians, but all the best churches were con- 
verted into mosques. 

By far the most magnificent mosque in the world is that of 
St. Sophia, once the most glorious of Christian temples. The 
vast dome is one of the wonders of the world. Concealed 
beneath the whitewash, with which the Turks have covered 
the interior, are various beautiful vestiges of its Christian 
origin, which in‘all human probability will some day be un- 
covered to delight a Greek congregation. 

Did space permit we might endeavour to describe the 
exquisite scenery of the narrow channel called the Bosphorus, 
whose banks are lined with the summer houses of the citizens, 
and which opens into the Black Sea. This channel is fifteen 
miles long. We might describe the interminable labyrinths 
of arched passages called the Tcharshié, or bazaars, where 
every conceivable kind of goods are sold, for as a rule Stam- 
boul contains no shops, all the goods being sold in these 
centres of traffic. Then we might dilate upon the various 
races of Europeans and Asiatics which crowd the streets, and 
offer to the curious eye a greater diversity of costume than is 
to be found in any other city in the world. But we must be 
content with the imperfect sketch we have given to the 
reader, only venturing to add the hope that a new era is 
dawning on this interesting city, and that it will soon become 
the abode of civilization and enlightenment, having ceased to 
be the lair of Asiatic tyrants. 
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Art. VII.—The Proposed New University in 
Manchester. 


A memoria has recently been presented to the Privy Council 
from a body of men whose zeal and wisdom in the cause of 
education cannot be doubted, praying their Lordships ‘ to 
advise her Majesty to grant a charter to the Owens College, 
Manchester, conferring upon it the rank of a university, to be 
called the University of Manchester, and having the power to 
grant its own degrees in the Faculties of Arts, Sciences, Medi- 
cine, and Law.’ The memorial was received with the atten- 
tion and the respect it deserved, and the question whether we 
are to have a new university in England is thus definitely 
brought to the front, and by those whose earnestness and 
ability in the promotion of the higher education of the country 
are second to none. We will advert to the particular claims 
of Owens before closing our remarks. In the mean time the 
preliminary and general question, whether there should be an 
addition of one to the present number of English universities, 
is a question that needs investigation. It has long been in- 
evitable that the question should sooner or later be raised. 
Amid the vigorous movement of the present age there is no 
region of activity to which attention has been more fully 
directed than that of education. From the base to the summit 
of our whole educational system, every position is challenged, 
every method is scrutinized, and every principle is subjected 
to unsparing criticism. What results may be unfolded in the 
future as the issue of present reforms it is impossible to say, 
but the unprecedented amount of eager intelligence brought 
to bear on the methods of educational progress seems likely 
to constitute a fresh starting-point, at which we leave behind 
us a period that will be looked back upon as the dark ages of 
the mass of our people. We may hope ‘the times of our 
ignorance’ as a nation will never return, and we may cherish 
such a hope with a confidence proportionate to the degree of 
thoroughness and of wisdom that shall characterize the pre- 
sent era of reformation. Attention is chiefly and very properly 
directed to the education of boys and girls. But reform is not 
to stop at the education of children. That of the young who 
are growing out of their teens must not be left to the chapter 
of accidents. Hence the attention given to university reform 
is not likely to abate. 

Now we need not attempt to define a university, but if the 
term has formerly signified a body by which Theology, Law, 
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Medicine, and the Arts are taught, and which possesses the 
power to confer degrees in these faculties, it is evident such a 
description no longer holds. And as knowledge increases, 
either vast domains of learning and discovery must be con- 
tent to lie outside university recognition, or the term ‘univer- 
sity ’’ will become more comprehensive, more in accord with 
the literal significance’ of its root, than it has ever been yet. 
But be this as it may, the university life of England, and 
indeed of all Europe, has never been capable of precise 
definition. Universities have differed from one another in 
almost every conceivable way. And this is not to be wondered 
at, when we consider the miscellaneous manner in which 
universities have sprung up. ‘There has been no well-con- 
sidered method, no ruling principle. All has been the result 
of accident or of caprice. We are not saying this is to be 
lamented, but at any rate such is the fact. The pro re naté 
principle is the only one that has prevailed, and no good 
reason is offered for adopting any other. The founding of a 
new university is undoubtedly an important step, and de- 
mands the greatest caution; but no one in discussing it need 
be hampered by any considerations arising from principles 
formerly acted upon or precedents already established. There 
never have been any principles, and there are no precedents. 
We are left quite free to discuss any proposal without the 
least fear of defacing any symmetrical arrangements. Neither 
in the origin, nor the purposes, nor the modes of conducting 
the universities, has there been any symmetry. In starting 
a new university, the question therefore, whether we shall 
enter upon a new system or shall continue an old one, is a 
question that does not arise. It is impossible to continue an 
old system, for there is none to continue; and it is equally 
impossible to begin a new system, for a new institution will 
simply take its place historically as a detached item, falling 
into no system, but only imitating every one of its elder 
brethren by coming into being in obedience to the claims of its 
age. No one seeks to stereotype for time to come the cha- 
racter of our national action in regard to universities, and 
the institution of a new university would no more do it to-day 
than was done by the foundation of London and of Durham 
nearly half a century ago. 

Of course in our own country and in the present day the 
demand for a new university includes the demand for power 
to confer degrees. For any corporation to exercise this right 
the permission of the legislature must be obtained. In Eng- 
land we have four universities—Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
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and Durham—all of which are invested with authority to grant 
degrees. But in the standards they fix there is no approach 
to uniformity. You must know a man’s university to know 
what his degree is worth. The action of the universities, un- 
restrained by any legislative authority or central supervision, 
has been so exceedingly capricious, that a degree, instead of 
standing as a symbol of clear and well-defined attainment up 
to a certain point, indicates merely that some fluctuating 
mark has been reached which certain university authorities 
happened at a particular time to think desirable. We can 
conceive of two extreme methods for giving degrees. The 
legislature of the country might bestow the power to confer 
them upon any corporate body that chose to constitute. itself 
auniversity. Something not very unlike this has taken place 
in America, and the consequence is that D.D. and other 
academic appellations are 


Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, 


and are almost as valueless. The country at large is dissatis- 
fied, and the really worthy universities very naturally depre- 
cate such a state of things. Either the legislature should not 
interfere at all, or should make its interference of some dignity 
and value. Germany has also been a great sinner in this 
respect. The jealousy of petty states required that each state 
should have its degree-giving university. And we believe 
both Germany and the United States are tempters to intel- 
lectual simony, some of their degrees simply representing 
money paid. The introduction of any such system as this 
into England would, we believe, be universally scouted. The 
other, and opposite extreme method that might be adopted in 
conferring degrees, would be for the legislature to appoint a 
central examining board, which should alone possess the 
power to grant university distinctions, and should so frame 
its degrees that each particular designation should have one 
uniform value. Literary attainment would thus be dealt 
with somewhat after the manner that prevails in civil and in 
military affairs, at least to the extent that differences of rank 
would be well understood and would be of a bond fide cha- 
racter. The confusions of rivalry would be done away with, 
while the proper. stimulants to industry would remain in all 
their force. The board of examiners would not be a teaching 
staff, and would not be open to the charge of even unconscious 
bias in favour of any particular set of candidates. It already 
devolves upon a department of the state to fix standards and 
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to determine passes for the elementary schools throughout 
the country, but the extension of the principle to university 
education is not yet seriously broached. It can very properly 
be applied to elementary schools, because it goes along with 
the payment of government grants; and though the univer- 
sities enjoy large national revenues, it might be plausibly 
contended that their funds do not occupy the same relation 
to degrees that the education estimates do to school passes. 
Neither of the extreme methods we have named is likely to 
find favour in this country. 

There is no probability of any attempt being made to reduce 
English degrees to contempt, nor, in the other direction, to 
permit one central body to exercise the sole right of conferring 
them. It is enough for us to observe that on the question of 
degree-giving powers, as on that of the institution of a new 
university, there is neither by law nor by custom any well- 
defined system established in this country. There is as much 
obscurity resting on the origin of academical degrees as there 
is on the origin of universities ; and what began in obscurity 
has continued in disorder, which subsequent history has done 
nothing to remove. Neither uniformity nor fairly harmonious 
method has hitherto prevailed. In giving power to a new 
corporation to confer degrees, there is therefore no fear of 
making ‘confusion worse confounded.’ Where all is chaos, the 
warning of those who deprecate a new movement on the 
ground that it would promote anarchy, is not impressive. 
We incline to the belief that the prospect of an additional 
university will tend rather to an intelligent revision of exist- 
ing eccentricities, than to any aggravation of disorder. 


There is, again, no uniformity, or even similarity, in the - 


constitution of the universities. A university may consist of 
many colleges, of one college, or of none ; and though there 
are but four in England, those four furnish a specimen of each 
variety. So, again, there is no concurrence of method in the 
matter of residence. Oxford and Cambridge, for example, 
consist of a number of colleges and halls independent, but 
closely associated, and locally near to one another. Students 
need not in every case be members of any college, but the 
principle of university residence is maintained. So with 
Durham. In common with Oxford and Cambridge, it has a 
‘local habitation.’ The case of London is quite different. It 
is nowhere. The name of the metropolis is in the title of the 
university, and it has a suite of offices and one or two large 
rooms in Burlington House, but that is its only specific con- 
nection with London; and if it were not that London is the 
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place where railways happen principally to begin and end, the 
university might as well be anywhere else. It began as a 
congeries of colleges, but it has abandoned that form of 
organism, and has resolved itself into pristine molecules. Or 
we may compare it to a large and strong drag-net for catching 
fishes that decline the ancient bait. It simply examines, 
without asking any questions as to where candidates come from. 
It holds a unique and important position. If it does not 
require academical study, if it foregoes the necessity, which 
many will regard as indispensable to good culture, of college 
residence, and the influence of tutors on students and of 
students on one another, we are nevertheless of opinion that 
its function is most valuable, and that it fills a place without 
which the machinery for the higher education of the country 
would be seriously defective. Its past career has been one of 
signal success, amply sufficient to satisfy the best hopes of its 
founders, and to prove that the absence neither of wealth nor 
of fancy degrees can check the influx of students to a university 
that appeals to no low ambition, but regulates all its distine- 
tions by genuine intellectual attainment. 

We do not object to, we rejvice in, these ‘diversities of 
operations ;’ but we may fairly point to them to show that 
university action runs along no clear line in any direction. 
Variety has, we believe, proved advantageous, and a little 
increase of it will be a step in the right path. The desire to 
found another university is one that violates no acknowledged 
principle, and crosses no established custom. Though the 
present four universities are varied in constitution and cha- 
racter, itmust, we think, be admitted that they are not adequate 


‘to national wants. ‘The enormous increase of population is 


enough to suggest the propriety of increased university faci- 
lities. In proportion to the number of its inhabitants, 
England has fewer universities than any other civilized 
country. Germany has no less than twenty-one universities, 
with an average of not much less than a thousand students 
at each. Switzerland, containing three and a half million of 
inhabitants, has three universities, and the same number, with 
about the same population, is found in Holland. Belgium 
and—to come nearer home—Scotland have the same number 
of universities as England, with populations comparatively 
small. It does not seem unreasonable, therefore, to ask for 
a fifth university for England. It must also be noted that the 
vast augmentation of wealth amongst the middle classes places 
university education within the reach of a far greater number 


of youths than was formerly the case. The old universities 
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remain extremely expensive, and are adapted to the wealthier 
sections of the community. But there is no reason why those 
who, without being indifferent to extravagant expenditure, are 
willing and able to continue their children’s studies a few 
years beyond school age should be debarred from doing so, 


The classes whose children can pursue their studies under 
tutors and governors after they have left the schoolmaster { 
are constantly on the increase, and along with this is the fact ] 
that the ever-widening area of education is always multiply- | 
ing the number of those whose success at school qualifies : 
them to avail themselves of a university course. The increase i 
of literary taste, of the thirst for knowledge, and of the appre- I 
ciation of culture, as well as the increasing perception that it } 
is desirable to combine these qualities with commercial " 
pursuits, will be more manifest year by year. The seed is i 
being cast in every direction, and the plants should have E 
every opportunity for full development. We may expect a a 
large and increasing procession of lads who will have I 
proved by the time they are sixteen or eighteen years of age « 
that they would well repay the expenditure of time and money T 
involved in a university career. We are told—though we e: 
suspect the tales are fabulous—of students to the number of § j, 
ten thousand flocking to Oxford in the days of the Norman al 
kings, and of still more numerous hosts showing equal literary J} y, 
avidity in the middle of the thirteenth century. If, indeed, th 
these traditions are true, we ought to revise our opinions on gu 
the middle ages; but whether true or not, we believe they JJ of 
may be regarded as types foreshadowing what is to be. The § J, 
social, financial, literary, and mechanical helps to learning ur 
have never been in the world’s history what they are now, Jf y, 
and it would be strange indeed if ancient institutions in one Jf th 
department alone were found adequate to meet the case, while ff to 
in every other province there was imperative necessity for ff} go 
extension and reform. elc 
The two older universities are not only expensive and § 7, 
exclusive, but, like the more distant planets, they are quite out pe: 
of sight of the people. They cannot be seen with the naked §j qj; 
eye. Oxford and Cambridge shine in such an unfamiliar ing 
region, that the nation at large regards them much as it ff of 
regards the House of Lords and the ranks of the aristocracy. § en, 
The people no more aspire to give their sons the benefit of J an, 
these seats of so-called ‘national’ learning than they think of § ref 


exploring China or of studying Sanscrit. The old universities Jf an, 
are reverentially contemplated as the abode of the elect. J po} 
They are, however, quite well known to be designedly and § pi, 
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impregnably class institutions. They are the private preserve 
of the wealthy, tempered by the exercise of capricious charities. 
They give no stimulus to the intelligence of the people. They 
make almost no attempt to evoke a general desire for literary 
culture. They do not invite the English people to cultivate 
knowledge, and any facilities they furnish for general intellec- 
tual progress are wrung from them only after intolerable 
labour. Their spirit, too, of ecclesiastical monopoly, is of a 
kind that goeth not out but by many prayers and long fast- 
ing. We gladly acknowledge that Oxford and Cambridge, 
in undertaking the education of the higher classes, have 
professed an object which, however foreign to the original 
intention of the founders, is one of no small importance. But 
we fear they cannot be congratulated on any great success 
in their endeavour. It is painfully notorious that the 
English university system—or want of system—has failed, 
and that wealth and opportunity have been wofully wasted. 
Institutions that ought to have led the nation to ‘ light’ and to 
‘sweetness’ have been the centres of stagnation and of prejudice. 
They are happily mending their manners, and to a limited 
extent endeavouring, though still encumbered with heavy 
loads of selfishness, to further the great ends for which they 
are supposed to exist. But whatever may be the opinion of the 
way in which these venerable seats of learning have discharged 
their responsibilities, their success and fidelity have not been 
such as to invest them with weighty authority on the question 
of bringing university privileges to a new and wide constituency. 
Until the year 1836 Oxford and Cambridge were the only two 
universities in England, and the true elevation of the people 
was the very last thing they thought of. Within recent years 
their exclusive spirit has, to some extent, and in spite of a 
tenacity of defence worthy of a better cause, been broken 
down. We gladly recognize the dawn of a better day. ‘The 
clouds have lifted. Sectarianism is not as rife as formerly. 
Honours and rewards are more fairly bestowed, and the ex- 
penses that used to be thought necessary are considerably 
diminished. There is a recognition of the possibility of help- 
ing outsiders, and a practical acknowledgment that the ‘court 
of the Gentiles’ has some kind of relation to the more sacred 
enclosure. A higher ideal than of old appears to prevail, 
and we are quite sure that there are at both universities 
reformers of a liberal and catholic spirit, of generous aims, 
and of practical wisdom and courage, that will ensure a 
noble future to our venerable seats of learning. ‘Two com- 


missions are sitting at the present time, one on Oxford the 
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other on Cambridge. But, if the question is not profane in 
relation to such august bodies, we may venture to ask— 
What can they be expected to hatch? Whatever it may 
be, we cannot hope to behold it till a very distant date; 
and he must be sanguine indeed who indulges the hope that 
either satisfactory recommendations w 1] be made, or that even 
if they are they will be applied without long and severe 
opposition. Recent changes and reforms have displayed in 
the most impressive manner the extreme inflex bility of these 
hoary institutions. The willingness of a not inconsiderable 
party in both universities to co-operate with the legislature 
in bringing the universities into greater accord with the 
requirements of the present day is undeniable; but equally 
undeniable is it that enormous difficulties will have to be over- 
come, and that a tedious process must be gone through before 
any tangible reform can be achieved. We may hope that the 
commissions will offer such suggestions as will lead to less 
exclusiveness, and will promote those reforms which have 
already begun in the direction of destroying the spirit of 
caste which has hitherto prevailed. And we may equally 
expect that the clerical element will be curtailed, and that 
whatever remains of the monastic spirit, sich as premiums on 
celibacy, will be obliterated. We may further hope that those 
substantial rewards which owe their origin to times when 
learning was the monopoly of the clergy will be thrown open 
to all; as, for instance, the fellowships, of which perhaps about 
two hundred and fifty are held by the various colleges of Oxford. 
If the commission should recommend the dissociation from the 
universities of political party action, they would further earn 
our gratitude; and should they suggest any method by which 
the universities can be brought into closer relation to the 
great centres of population, they will not have sat in vain. 
Oxford has already stretched out a tentacle upon Bristol, and 
Cambridge has done the same to Nottingham, and such 


‘alliances of educational institutions with the universities may 


be indefinitely multiplied. They will be of signal service, 
and we heartily wish them success. The old universities are 
thus in an ungainly, but not altogether an insincere, way, 
endeavouring to adapt themselves to the intellectual needs of 
the nation; and we are quite sure the more they do so, the 
more will they at the same time succeed—to quote the words 
of Milton—in ‘ beholding the bright countenance of truth in 
the quiet and still air of delightful studies.’ But no such 
arrangements can form a substitute for a new university 
centre. Even if it were not notoriously true that the institu- 
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tions which should have fostered all learning have proved 
themselves, till lately, the greatest foes to the most important 
and most practical part of learning, it would still remain a 
fact that in both Oxford and Cambridge the pursuit of truth 
is heavily and fatally handicapped. The revenues of the 
universities are, to a very large extent, the endowment of 
opinion. An enormous premium is presented on certain fore- 
gone conclusions, and to that extent there is dead opposition 
to the advance of knowledge. And not only so. ‘The older 
universities absolutely ignore whole provinces of inquiry 
which are of the utmost value. The curriculum, both of 
Oxford and Cambridge, has undergone various modifications 
from time to time, but still there are vast tracts of research 
which are left entirely untouched. It may be said that the 
periphery of human inquiry is extending by such rapid and 
comprehensive acquisitions that no university can reasonably 
pretend to be an intellectual radius vector competent to sweep 
round the whole orbit. Undoubtedly it is so, but however 
this may deliver the older universities from reproach, it forms 
a strong argument for the foundation of a new one. Such a 
university entering into the field with freedom from prejudice, 
with new ideas and new methods, will find a worthy, and, to a 
large extent, a hitherto unattempted work. We think every 
university should have its ‘note.’ Oxford, for example, hag 
excelled in classics, and has every reason and facility fot 
making philology its special forte. Cambridge has been 
strong in mathematics, and may find boundless scope for its 
energies in the cultivation of those sciences to which mathe- 
matics are subsidiary. Durham does not perhaps count for 
as much as it deserves. It is ecclesiastical in character and 
very restricted in its operations. It has, however, connected 
itself with a hall of science at Newcastle, and apparently has 
no intention of being merely a clerical training college. As for 
London, we fear we must make the admission that it has no 
‘note.’ Itis the weak and not the strong point of London 
that it attempts too much. As Sidney Smith said of Dr. 
Whewell, its ‘foible is omniscience.’ Should the memorial of 
Owens be acceded to, the University of Manchester would 
have a ‘note’ of its own. While the well recognized ways of 
classical, mathematical, and philosophical studies would be 
pursued with thoroughness and fidelity, there are other paths 
that might very advantageously be explored. The sciences of 
mechanics and of engineering, together with those natural 
sciences of which chemistry is the queen, that have a very 
direct bearing on commercial pursuits, require and will amply 
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repay university sanction and encouragement. It is not 
creditable to us, as a nation, that they have been neglected so 
long. There is no reason why the cultivation of them should 
not prove a means of mental discipline far superior to many 
instrumentalities now in vogue, and the only hope of elevating 
them to this worthy use is to endow them with the dignity 
that belongs to a place in a university curriculum. The older 
bodies are ill adapted to meet this requirement, even if they 
could so far surmount their prejudices as to permit them to 
cherish the desire to do so. Mr. Ruskin, with his accustomed 
force—perhaps we should say fury—has said, writing from Ox- 
ford : ‘ Nothing can advance art in any district of this accursed 
machine-and-devil-driven England, until she changes her 
mind in many things.’ We trust she will ‘change her mind’ 
in proving that high literary cultivation is compatible with, 
and is the true handmaid of, commerce; and where literary 
culture is fostered, ‘art’ inevitably will assert her claims to 
recognition—though it is a monstrous slander to say that in 
our commercial centres she has not already done so—and 
perhaps even the troubled spirit of Mr. Ruskin will live to 
receive a little peaceful balm. 

A Manchester university would fill a niche which stands 
invitingly open to receive it. There would be nothing like 
it in the country. It would differ, in the various directions 
we have pointed out, from each of its predecessors. While 
having a local centre, and requiring college instruction, and 
securing the mutual friction of college life, so far as associat- 
ing in classes could do, and while thus maintaining what 
London has surrendered, it would to that extent, though 
without residential colleges, rank with the older universities. 
But it would differ from them in its aims, and would pursue 
lines of research which to them are foreclosed, while its free- 
dom from embarrassing tradition would leave it open to adopt 
every well-considered appliance and every wise suggestion. 

But it has been argued that a consent to Owens’ prayer 
would carry with it a similar permission to other great towns, 
such as Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, and Bristol. Of 
course it is quite impossible to predict how far these towns, 
should Owens be successful, might feel encouraged to ‘ go and 
do likewise.’ But if the claims of any of them could be 
shown to stand on ground as firm as those of Owens, we 
cannot conceive why they should be disappointed. Is there 
any inexorable law that a nation should limit itself to a 
number of universities that you can count on the fingers of 
one hand? We would that all the great centres of commerce 
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were animated by intellectual aspirations. We would that 
other places were not only almost, but altogether such as 
Manchester is, except the bondage which fetters its intellec- 
tual life. We would that other Owens might arise, and with 
great sagacity and care originate and endow noble academic 
institutions. Should the granting a charter to Owens 
become a precedent, there is no fear of an undue multiplica- 
tion of universities. For what will the precedent really be? 
If the hopes of the most sanguine friends of Owens are ful- 
filled, the charter will not be granted to-morrow. By the time 
the university gets into thorough working order and bestows 
its first degree, we shall have reached a date not much less 
than a half a century distant from the foundation of London 
andof Durham. ‘The precedent of the Manchester University 
will therefore be that a new university is not to be thought of 
till the last-born member of the family has attained to half a 
century of experience. Surely this is not very alarming. But 
the fact is—and we hope the consideration will not in any 
degree quench the academic ambition of any of Manchester’s 
commercial rivals — the grant of a charter to Owens, by 
establishing a university of a character in some respects new, 
and designed to meet the wants of the commercial community, 
would deprive other places of the argument that no such 
academic centre was in existence. And when we “onsider that 
the railway system around Manchester is greater than in any 
other part of the kingdom, not excluding London; that there 
is a consolidation in the district of which the cotton capital is 
the focus such as prevails nowhere else in England; and that 
thus a university in Manchester will command a constituency 
of unrivalled magnitude, it does not appear threateningly 
obvious that other places will find the precedent of Owens of 
much avail. 

Should Owens succeed in its attempt, the new corporation 
will, as we have said, have a character of its own. But there 
will still remain at least one form of university unprovided for 
in the country. We mean the form abandoned by London, the 
affiliation of colleges locally and denominationally separated. 
And it would not be surprising if the experiment, unadvisedly 
as we think, dropped by London should be reattempted. It 
would, for instance, be a curious result of awakening literary 
ambition if it should come about that the many colleges in 
and around the metropolis should seek to gain a charter, and 
to become a veritable London University. There is no such 
thing now. The course is clear before them, and only the 
name has been appropriated. And nothing is more likely 
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than that King’s, University, New, Manchester New, Regent’s 
Park, Cheshunt, and others, should seek on common ground 
to constitute a university. They will probably doso some day, 
and we think their case will be irresistible, especially if they 
will consent to forego degrees in divinity. Even the theolo- 
gical predilections of most of them might be met by the 
institution of what is very much required—a good degree in 
Hebrew, Syriac, and another or two of the Oriental languages, 
and in—what might easily be arranged without sectarian 
irritation—biblical history. The attempts of the University 
of London in any direction whatever that would assist the 
Nonconformist denominational colleges, have been of the 
most futile kind. Indeed we think we do the Senate of that 
body no injustice in saying that it has never allowed its 
counsels to be troubled by the least consideration for the 
convenience of those institutions, which at the beginning of 
its career were the very main stay of its strength. A con- 
stantly diminishing proportion of men from these colleges sit 
for London degrees, though in all the colleges the educational 
standard steadily rises. It is increasingly found that the 
London examinations traverse and confuse all appropriate 
lines of collegiate study, and as candidates from colleges are 
increasingly overborne by the crowds that flock from all points 
of the compass, the university will find that its collegiate 
constituency will entirely fall away. We are not discussing 
the policy, we are simply stating what we believe to be the 
case. It is thought by many whose views cannot be dis- 
regarded that a degree should imply a course of academic 
study, and though we do not hold this opinion absolutely, 
we cannot understand why those who do hold it should be 
debarred from giving it effect. Academic culture is of vast 
importance. If any think it essential, and establish their 
colleges accordingly, it is hard to deny them the honours that 
should lie in the path of that culture. But this hardship is 
inflicted. The University of London was established to 
remove it. But it has quite shifted its position, and the 
hardship has returned; and it has returned in an aggra- 
vated form, for to the community at large it looks as though 
the students in our denominational colleges were dipping 
below the mark they formerly attained, for is there not the 
University of London, in which they might take degrees if they 
could? A real reproach is thus cast upon our colleges, to 
which they are notjustly amenable. The reason for a dimin- 
ishing number of candidates for degrees is entirely with the 
university, and not with the colleges and the students. 
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But whether, when Manchester has its university, other 
towns will find themselves in possession of astronger or of a 
weaker argument for a similar application, or whether com- 
pliance with the request of Owens will complete the specimens 
of the forms of university existence that may advantageously 
arise, or will leave another ‘ bright particular star ‘—or 
rather cluster of stars—seeking for recognition in the academic 
constellation, are questions on which it is not necessary to 
reach any final decision. Each case must be judged on its 
merits, and the merits of Owens are very great, and are not 
to be dismissed on any a priori considerations. To begin with, 
Owens does not seek a subsidy from the national exchequer. 
It proposes costing the nation nothing. Nor is there any 
desire that it should become a university holding vast endow- 
ments. There is no necessity for an institution of that 
character. Past experiments in endowments have done much 
to discredit them altogether, and the friends of Owens will be 
in no degree affected by the argument that a Manchester 
University can have no chance in competition with those 
corporations that possess enormous wealth. The argument 
assumes, what certainly cannot be admitted, that the exces- 
sive endowments of Oxford and Cambridge have been advan- 
tageous to their intellectual life. The Manchester University 
will not be poor; and we believe that its condition as a 
slenderly but sufficiently endowed corporation will be, finan- 
cially, the state most conducive to its health. 

An argument in the opposite direction, not founded on 
prospective poverty, but on probable wealth, is used to 
persuade those who are moving in the matter to stay their 
hands. Should the commissions that are now looking into 
the affairs of Oxford and Cambridge do their work faithfully, 
it may be expected that considerable funds now devoted 
unjustly to sectarian purposes will ultimately be set free. 
These funds ought in equity to be divided in certain proportions 
between the great academic institutions of the country, and a 
share of them would justly fall to any new university, should 
one be called into existence. It strikes us as an odd argu- 
ment that you should not call a corporation into life because 
if you do it will find a large sum of money lawfully coming to 
it. Most people will think that this tells in the other direction ; 
but, be this as it may, it really does not bear on the present 
case. Whether the spoils of Oxford and Cambridge are to be 
distributed to other centres, or simply readapted where they 
are, is a question with which the promoters of the Owens 
scheme are not concerned. ‘Iheir course is the same in either 
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case. The last thing Owens fears is any deficiency of wealth, 
and amongst its hopes there is not included the acquisition of 


* revenue from a national or a foreign source. It may turn out 


e 


to be true—we trust it will—that large revenues will be set 
free that may be used for the promotion of studies in those 
new lines of inquiry which are now almost unnoticed by the 
universities. But Owens seeks what no amount and no new 
application of liberated revenues can ever achieve. 

In saying this we are, of course, not affecting to abandon 
any right, present or future, that may be connected with the 
redistribution of national funds. To establish a new uni- 
versity is not to say that we are unconcerned in the manner 
in which such property shall be applied. Those who estab- 
lished the University of London surrendered no claim upon 
the ancient and national seats of learning ; and in the same 
way no foundation of a university in Manchester can be con- 
strued into an admission that the old endowments are not 
national, or that the monopoly of them by one sect is anything 
else than utterly unjust. 

The prayer of Owens College, to which we referred at the 
beginning of these remarks, will, we are satisfied, commend 
itself to the intelligence of the country, and will be granted at 
no very distant date. The memorial sets forth that there is 
a growing demand for university education. This appears to 
be regarded on all hands as incontestable, and extension of 
university education is the natural and necessary complement 
of the extended elementary school system. England is in- 
adequately furnished with universities, and the district of 
which Manchester is the centre, and which contains three 
million inhabitants, about a fifteenth of the entire population 
of England and Wales, is peculiarly adapted for a university 
city. The great number of private and public schools in the 
neighbourhood, the multitude of professional men, and the 
general activity of the district, conspire to give emphasis to 
the request. It is impossible for the youth of the neighbour- 
hood to frequent Oxford or Cambridge, and if it were possible 
it would be undesirable, inasmuch as the whole tone of those 
venerable spots tends to weaken, if not to eradicate, the taste 
for commerical pursuits, and to unfit young men for what 
must necessarily be their walk in life. The mere extension of 


the older universities by means of college affiliation, can | 


never constitute a permanent system satisfactory either to the 
old bodies or to the new. It would inevitably prove a com- 
bination of iron and clay. It would prevent all healthy 
development, and destroy all that individuality which is one 
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of the most valuable features of a university. With the ex- 
ception of Durham, the north of England, containing half the 
population, is destitute of a centre of university life; and the 
University of London, which very usefully attracts to itself a 
host of rovers on the plains of learning, is no place of educa- 
tion, and requires no collegiate training, and being the only 
institution by means of which Owens men can obtain degrees, 
its action taken without any reference to a consistent and pro- 
gressive college course seriously embarrasses the local college. 
Its altered constitution renders it, as far as colleges are con- 
cerned, harmful instead of beneficial, and it frustrates the 
very object for which it was called into existence. Oxford and 
Cambridge, with the University of London superadded, cannot 
provide for the whole country, and even if they could, varied 
methods and varied range of study would still be desirable. 
Manchester, in the midst of a dense population, is favourably 
placed for a school of medicine. In this respect it is not 
inferior to London, and is immeasurably superior to Oxford 
and Cambridge. In the department of law, the absence of a 
university inflicts great injustice upon the members of the 
legal profession, rendering it impossible to combine practical 
training with scientific study. Owens College was opened 
in 1851, so that it has been growing for seven and twenty 
years before asking for university privileges. Including the 
founder’s endowment of £97,000, it has now capital funds of 
more than £326,000, and an annual sum of £900 at its disposal 
for scholarships, exhibitions, and prizes. The library consists 
of 25,000 volumes, and it has an admirable chemical 
laboratory, and good museums of natural history and geology. 
In 1872 the Manchester Royal School of Medicine was incor- 
porated with the college, and suitable buildings have been 
erected. Owens is governed by a court of forty-two members 
and a president. Twenty-four of the members are named in 
the incorporating Acts of Parliament as Life Members, and any 
vacancies in this number are filled up by the Court. Of the 
remaining seventeen, three are appointed by the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, and the remainder in various prescribed 
ways. The teaching staff of the college consists of thirty-three 
professors and lecturers in arts, science, and law, and fifteen 
professors and lecturers in the medical (exclusive of those also 
engaged in the general science) department. The total num- 
ber of students is 578, in addition to those who attend the 
evening classes, and who number 900. It may be worth while 
to compare these numbers with some of the universities. We 
learn that eight of the German, and all the Swiss universities, 
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had fewer students than Owens in the last academical session 
for which a return can be obtained. At Aberdeen, the number 
of students in the session 1873-4 was 603, of whom 227 be- 
longed to the medical faculty. At St. Andrews the numbers 
are much smaller. The number of students attending Owens 
steadily increases, and it is beyond doubt that should the col- 
lege beelevated to therankof auniversity a large augmentation 
will take place. The memorial expresses the opinion that the 
constitution of the proposed university ‘should include pro- 
vision under suitable conditions for the union or incorporation 
of such other colleges besides Owens College as may from 
time to time make application for the purpose; and for the 
representation on the governing and executive bodies of the 
proposed university of such other colleges besides the Owens 
College as may be admitted into union with it.’ It may, of 
course, be contended that the addition of a university to the 
present number will tend to lower the standard of degrees, 
and that Manchester might be tempted, for the sake of vindi- 
cating its position, to fix its degree-mark lower than that of 
its older rivals. But no such result as this followed the 
establishment of the University of London, and we cannot 
think it is in the slightest degree to be feared. The tendency 
is much more likely to be quite the other way, but the point 
is one of so much importance, that we will let the memorial 
speak for itself. 

‘In the opinion of your memorialists, any scheme of exami- 
nations for degrees established for the proposed university 
should include provision for the appointment of a fixed number 
of examiners, not professors or lecturers of Owens College, or 
of any of the colleges which may in course of time be incor- 
porated with the university, as a guarantee that the standard 
of its examinations shall be maintained at a due height, and 
in no respect lowered from the level at which, in the interests 
of national education, it may be desirable to maintain it.’ 

This, we think, taken in connection with the manifest pro- 
babilities of the case, should be enough to satisfy the most 
timid, and to content those who object to teachers conferring 
degrees on their own students. 

We have not thought it well to cumber our pages with ref- 
erences. A good deal has been written, and no doubt will be 
written, on the subject, but it is needless to assign the proper 
authorship to such arguments as we have endeavoured to 
examine. We have tried to state the case fairly and to put it 
before our readers in a form in which it may be understood 
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even by those to whom the discussion is new. At the same 
time we have not hesitated to avow and to urge our conviction 
that it is quite time we had a new university, and that Owens 
College—half-way between the Scotch universities and Oxford 
—las peculiar claims to the distinction sought. We believe 
that the application of Owens for university powers will prove 
irresistible, and its suecess will greatly conduce to the intel- 
lectual strength and to the moral progress of the people. A 
large institution like Owens cannot be expected to go on 
losing credit for its own work by playing the part of merely 
preparing its men to be examined by an unsympathetic and 
foreign board. A degree should be associated with the insti- 
tution in which it was earned, especially when examiners who 
are foreign to the training institution may yield to bias quite 
as readily as though they were on the working staff. The 
destruction of the collegiate system by no means secures that 
perfection of examination which many assume. 

The subject to which we have drawn attention is by no 
means a class question. We are all concerned. The matter 
may seem more particularly to relate to those whose circum- 
stances enable them to send their sons to college ; but we are 
disposed to think that those are most of all interested in the 
discussion who are at present, by the peculiar constitution of 
the English universities, debarred from all participation in 
university culture. There is, in truth, no division of interest. 
The progress of the bulk of the population is very materially 
affected by the intellectual and moral condition of the some- 
what more wealthy sections of the community. If these 
classes possessed a liberal training, it would be impossible for 
them, as hitherto they have too much dene, to leave their less 
favoured fellow-countrymen down in tlie deep valleys of ignor- 
ance and of barbarism. The prophecy would soon be fulfilled, 
‘The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light.’ 
The effort to give the country a fifth university is not the ex- 
pression of an impulse of local vanity, of unreasonable dis- 
content with existing institutions, or of provincial narrowness. 
It springs from the very deep and deliberate conviction that 
another university would prove a very great gain to the edu- 
cational interests of the country, and we heartily wish it com- 
plete and speedy success. 
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Art. VITI.—The Duke of Argyll and Disestablishment 
in Scotland. 


(1.) Letter to the Peers, from a Peer’s Son, on the Duty and 
Necessity of immediate Legislative Interposition in behalf of 
the Church of Scotland, as determined by considerations of 
Constitutional Law. Edinburgh. 1842. 

(2.) A Letter to the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., on the Present 
Position of Church Affairs in Scotland, and the Causes which 
have led to it. By the Marquis of Lorne. Edinburgh. 
1842. 

(3.) The Church of Scotland Crisis, 1843 and 1874, and the 
Duke of Argyll. By Auex. Taytor Innes, Advocate, author 
of ‘The Law of Creeds in Scotland.’ Third Edition. 
Edinburgh: Maclaren and Macniven. 1874. 

(4.) The Patronage Act of 1874 all that was Asked in 1843; 
being a Reply to Mr. Taylor Innes. By the Duke of 
Areytt. Third Edition, Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas. 1874. 

(5.) The Identity of the Free Church Claim from 1838 to 1875. 
A Letter to his Grace the Duke of Argyll, by Sir Henry 
Wettwoop Moncrerrr, Baronet, D.D. Second Edition. 
Edinburgh : Maclaren and Macniven. 1875. 

(6.) The Scotch Law of Establishment : an Answer to the two new 
Positions of his Grace the Duke of Argyll. By Mr. Taytor 
Innes. Edinburgh. 1875. 

(7.) Disestablishment. By the Duke of Areytn. The ‘ Con- 
temporary Review’ for January, 1878. 


Morr than any man living the Duke of Argyll is responsible 
for the Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843. It is a 
forgotten fact, but it explains much of his relation to that 
question of Scotch Disestablishment whose formal advent we 
are at length able in this paper to record. How is it that his 
eulogies of the Free Church party and its Claim of Right exceed 
those of its professed apologists; while at the same time his 
acknowledgment of that claim is accompanied by an animus 
against it, which a wit beyond the Tweed has expressed in 
the epigram, ‘This is the heir; come, let us kill him’? How 
is it that the generosity and liberality of so true and high- 
toned a Liberal sink into the background when the questions 
with which he has been most intimately acquainted—quorum 
pars fuit—come into discussion ? How, above all, is it that his 
most energetic efforts on this matter have invariably seemed 
to Englishmen to produce a result of the opposite kind 
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from that which they were designed to effect? He agrees 
now with Lord Hartington that Disestablishment must be an 
open question in Scotland. He differs from him in refusing 
to hold that the Patronage Act of 1874 was an injustice calling 
for such a remedy. But he admits that that measure, which 
was intended to stave off Disestablishment, and which ke 
therefore anxiously promoted, has not only failed in its object, 
but has in point of fact raised in its most imminent form 
the very issue which it sought to evade. And now that this 
final question is raised, his voice is again heard protesting 
against what seems in Scotland the foregone conclusion of 
Liberalism ; and if the echoes from the north are to be 
trusted, this protest also has begun to produce the same 
result of frustration and paradox. There is no way of ac- 
counting for this, unless we remember that in Scotland the 
Duke of Argyll’s history is his own refutation, because in a 
very real sense he is more responsible, we do not say than 
any man of his rank, but than any man of any degree now 
living, for the earlier Disestablishment of 1843. Of course 
the great men who guided the Kirk for the ten years before 
1843 were far more responsible, because far more influential, 
than the young Lord Lorne, who was not twenty years of age 
when he published his two pamphlets in 1842. But the grey 
hairs have passed into silence, while the ‘ peer’s son’ of 1842 
remains as the Duke of Argyll of 1878. No doubt, too, there 
are men now living in Scotland of the party of Chalmers and 
Candlish whose wise and thoughtful counsels had even then 
more to do with the private guidance of their party than the 
public and sometimes rash utterances of their youthful coad- 
jutor. But the rank and talent and courage of the young 
nobleman gave his efforts a publicity which has carried with 
it the usual penalties and rewards. He was remembered in 
these Church matters only as a young coadjutor of Dr. 
Chalmers, and his recent attempt to elevate the opposite side 
has been accepted in Scotland as the effort of one who leaps 
into a scale in order to lift it up with his hands. Gravity and 
the nature of things are against him. His weight baffles his 
strength. His history confutes his arguments. All this has 
been sufficiently expounded in Scotland, and it has already 
had its share in rendering abortive that most unjust and un- 
generous of all modern enactments, the Patronage Act of 
1874. So far as that is concerned, no more is to be looked 
for or desired. But another and last card—a very much in- 
ferior one—is, it appears, to be played before the Kirk finally 
acquiesces in the justice of Disestablishment. A new question 
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has been raised outside Parliament, and notice has also been 
given that it is to be introduced into the House 6f Commons. 
It contemplates a measure dealing, not with patronage, but 
with what we in England, by the help of Mr. Tooth, are be- 
ginning to know by the name long enough known in Scotland, 
of spiritual independence. A declaration that this belongs 
to the Established Church of Scotland could scarcely have 
been regarded as a conceivable thing a few years ago. But 
injustice grasps at the merest straws when righteousness 
begins to run like a flood, and something of this sort is 
literally the only expedient suggested to postpone an equitable 
arrangement among northern Presbyterians. The Duke of 
Argyll, with characteristic courage, has already volunteered 
his adhesion to the suicidal suggestion of the friends of the 
Established Kirk ; and, to make the thing more emphatic, he 
has done so with special reference to spiritual independence 
as claimed for the Free Church. ‘ Your own Claim of Right,’ 
he says, writing to Mr. Taylor Innes four years ago,* ‘ has 
received an indirect but emphatic recognition. It is the 
great boast of the Free Church that it has never been 
answered. As an argument on constitutional law, with the 
exception of a few paragraphs, I believe it to be unanswer- 
able.’ And in his recent paper in the ‘ Contemporary Review’ 
he makes the same sort of acknowledgment with reference to 
the new phase of the crisis. He thinks that Parliament may 
hold that the Established Kirk now represents ‘that ideal 
connection between Church and State’ which was the passion 
of the Reformers whom the Free Kirk looks to as its leaders 
—Knox, Melville, and Henderson. 


And in this result the seceding Churches have at least an equal right to 
triumph. It is their testimony, helped by other causes, which has finally 
prevailed, not over their brethren in the Establishment, but over Angli- 
canism and Secularism, and the combined influence of both over too many 
Scotchmen. It is the whole Presbyterian people who have gained the 
day. It is for them, or for as many of them as choose to do so, to enter 
in and take possession. They can do so if they like, with their drums 
beating and their banners flying. 


This, of course, is the only representation of the thing 
which has any chance of winning favour from the people in 
Scotland. But very few men there, and still fewer in England, 
believe it to be true. The lawyers all laugh at the idea that 
the Establishment at 1843 was fixed on the principles of the 
Free Church which went out, and not of the other party 
which stayed in; or that the Claim of Right of the former to 

* «The Patronage Act,’ &. p. 23. 
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-be the true Church of Scotland can be read as the Magna 
Charta of the latter. And accordingly it is proposed that 
Parliament shall deal with this matter of independence of 
the Church of Scotland as it dealt with the other of patronage. 
The reference to this matter by the Duke of Argyll (quite in- 
correct historically, we must add) is in similar terms with a 
motion for a Royal Commission, of which notice has been 
given in the Lower House by Sir Alexander Gordon. What 
other Presbyterians desire, he says, is not merely abolition 
of patronage, ‘ but also some formal and effective return to 
those constitutional principles of connection between Church 
and State, which were authorized in the more ancient statutes 
of the realm, and which had been injured and invaded by the 
Jacobite Act of Queen Anne.’ We shall see presently what 
sort of spiritual independence the Duke, differing in this from 
every lawyer north and south of the Tweed, holds to be still 
‘of living force’ in these statutes, and only needing to be 
declared. But whether Parliament can be got to declare the 
paradox, he thinks very doubtful. ‘Patching and mending 
those old laws is a dangerous operation.’ Nevertheless, if 
this last complete change of front is to be attempted before 
Disestablishment, he is willing to give his aid in Parliament. 
‘If there is anything within the bounds of ‘ practieal politics ’’ 
which could remove doubts, however unsubstantial, it would 
have my cordial support ’ (p 235). And again, after the passage — 
already quoted as to the outside Presbyterians with their 
drums beating and colours flying, he argues: ‘ It would indeed 
be a strange and perverse reason for disestablishing a Church, 
that it has just been brought to coincide almost, if not alto- 
gether, with those who once thought themselves compelled to 
withdraw or stand aside.’ We shall hope to show that the 
reason is not so perverse, and that the result is pretty sure 
to happen. But here again our Liberal peer offers a helping 
hand even to legislation. ‘If there be any step which can be 
taken, or any other measure which can be adopted to make 
this plainer than it is now, I can only say that no one would 
be more ready than myself to lend it a helping hand.’ It 
appears, then, that the hope of some declaration of the in- 
dependence of the Church, whether founded on old statutes or 
not, is the only thing that prevents Lord Hartington’s ‘ open 
question ’ of Disestablishment from being shut up to our fore- 
gone conclusion. In these circumstances it may be of practical 
advantage if we recall what the Duke of Argyll’s own position 
has been, on this point, as distinct from the point of patronage. 


‘I'he latter question, to which great part of his Grace’s article 
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on ‘Disestablishment’ is devoted, we consider practically 
obsolete. Judgment on it has passed both for and against him 
irreversibly. But it is a new and curious, if not important 
question: What is the nature of the independence of the 
Church which the Duke of Argyll demanded at the crisis of 
1848, which the Free Church claimed at that date when sepa- 
rating from the State, and which it is now suggested that 
Parliament should find to be consistent with Establishment 


in Scotland ? 


The relation of a Church to Parliament or the supreme 
legislative power, is of course at all times the test of its in- 
dependence. It was so in the case of the Protestant Church 
of Scotland. The peculiar origin of that Church must never 
be forgotten when we look to its subsequent history. From 
1560 to 1567 the reformed doctrine ruled in Scotland. But 
the sovereign, the beautiful and strong-willed Queen of Scots, 
was the sleepless enemy of the reformed doctrine and Church 
alike, and the lords of the Scottish nobility were hesitating 
and half-hearted. So when it was proposed to them to endow or 
establish the Church by accepting its Book of Discipline, they 
refused. ‘ Some of them,’ says the reformer historian, ‘ were 
licentious, some had greedily gripped the possessions of the 
Kirk, and others thought that they would not lack their share 
of Christ’s coat.’ Whatever the reason was, the Council of 
Scotland in the morning of the Reformation refused to 
establish the Church; and the result was that it met in 
general assembly for seven years, from 1560 onwards, without 
royal or state authority. Then, year by year, ‘it laid the 
foundations of the Church future of Scotland, legislating for 
its people on all moral and religious subjects, and relaxing 
from its labours by occasional endeavours to convert their 
queen by ardour of logic. Mary easily resisted the arguments 
of the theologians, but the ‘large-thewed rufiian’ who un- 
worthily seized upon her imagination, soon brought her 
troubled reign to a close. In 1567 she fled to the prison 
which became her scaffold, and Scotland, left to itself, in- 
stantly crystallized into shape. The Church had by its general 
assemblies been acting independently for seven years, but it: 
now became established. Was it established so as to be still 
independent of the State? The idea is almost absurd to 
common-sense Englishmen, but the ambiguity of the statutes. 
and other documents at the same time left it an open ques- 
tion. During the years before 1843, the Churchmen of the 
north contended with complete success that their Kirk had 
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never consented to the loss of that freedom which it enjoyed 
before 1567. It from the very beginning maintained the 
theory of independence. But they were not at all so success- 
fal in showing that the State held the same view. The view 
of Knox was one thing; the view of the Erastian, Lething- 
ton, ‘who would in any age of the world have been in the 
first rank of statesmen,’ was presumably another. And ac- 
cordingly, when the conflict arose in modern times, the 
majority of Scottish judges took the sids of the original supre- 
macy of the State. ‘It was by Act of Parliament,’ said one, 
‘that a change from the ancient Catholic faith to the Pro- 
testant creed was authorized; by the same authority the 
confessions of the new faith were, from time to time, sanctioned 
and enforced, and the judicial powers of the Church in spiritual 
matters were also defined by Act of Parliament.’ ‘Our 
Church,’ it was said in one of the earliest decisions,’ has no 
foundation in the common law, but is the mere creature of 
statute.” ‘The Church of Scotland,’ repeated the Chairman 
of the Court, ‘is wholly, as an establishment, the creature of 
statute.’ That the national Church, as established at the Re- 
formation, had no independence, but was subject to statute, 
was clearly decided in the cases of 1843 against the majority 
of the Church. But it was not a very easy question to decide. 
So again, with regard to later enactments. The statute of 
1592, often described as the Charter of the Church, the Acts 
by which it was re-established at the Revolution, and the Act 
of Security, by procuring which it sought to defend itself 
against the dangers of the Treaty of Union, were all capable 
of a double interpretation. Did they merely give securities to 
a Church which was free and not controlled by the civil 
legislature, or did they, on the part of the State, found and 
frame a Church of which it retained the patronage and con- 
trol? Strange as the question may seem with regard to an 
established Church, it was argued most seriously in Scotland, 
within the memory of men now living, and it was not without 
difficulty that the decision was arrived at. The decision, no 
doubt, when it came, was clear enough. ‘ When these gentle- 
men come to call themselves the Established Church, the 
Church of Scotland, what makes the Church of Scotland but 
the law ? What were they in the interval between the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution? A miserable sect.’ So said one of 
the heads of the Court ; and the other pointed out that on the 
same principles the Church had no legislative power in its 
own matters. ‘In these statutes I find no legislative power 
granted tothe Church... . oe are framed with most jealous 
3 * 
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and deliberate caution, and I think they settle and establish 
the Church of Scotland within limits the most precise.’ Ac- 
cordingly the Court held that the ratification of Church-estab- 
lishment at the Revolution, repeated in the Act of Union between 
the kingdoms, was negative of Church independence, and 
implied subjection to statute, at least as clearly as the original 
statutes of 1567 and 1592. Aquestion to test both was put—Can 
the Church legislate for itself as to its own development, its own 
expansion ? or must it submit to the legislation and statutory 
control of the State ? And the decision of 1843 repeatedly and 
emphatically affirmed that the Church of Scotland had been 
originally established on the latter condition, and that the 
former position was only competent to Churches not established. 

Now it was the present Duke of Argyll, then the young 
Marquis of Lorne, who directed the attention of men before 
1843 most sharply to this testing point of the subjection of an 
Established Church to statute. That test came up in two 
forms in that controversy, one negative and one positive. The 
negative, which came ultimately to be important and conclu- 
sive, arose out of the question of Church extension. The Kirk 
claimed a right to plant new charges and ordain ministers in 
them by her own authority. For years these ministers, exer- 
cising their pastoral functions in what were called quoad sacra 
charges, sat with their brethren in Church courts with equal 
ecclesiastical rights. But they had no sanction from the legis- 
lature, or from the statutes founding the Church, and when 
the point was raised the court found they could not sit with 
the other ministers. The Church on its side was of course 
pledged to recognize them, and, neither party yielding, the 
law enforced its view by the methods competent to it, and the 
ecclesiastical body was forced out of establishment. But the 
point arose in a more positive way in connection with the 
question of patronage. The right to elect the ordinary pastors 
of the Church had been restored to the people at the Revolu- 
tion. And it was taken from them, and given in each parish 
to the lay patron, purely by an Act hurried through Parlia- 
ment in the year 1711, by the reactionary Tory Government 
of Queen Anne, an Act against which the Church issued at 
the time a protest, which was renewed yearly for half a cen- 
tury. Here again the question of subjection of the Church 
to Parliament, in what was admitted on all hands to be a 
proper Church matter, was clearly raised. But down to 
about the time when the Marquis of Lorne took up the 
matter, that question had not come out very conclusively. 
By the forms of the Church of Scotland, as indeed of most 
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Christian Churches, the nomination of the lay patron or 
founder did not infer the immediate ordination of the ‘ pre 

sentee.’ He required to have also a ‘call’ to be their pastor 
by the members of the Church. Now where, as in many 
cases happened, the patron gave the presentation and the 
people gave the call to the same man, no question arose. He 
might ascribe his right to either source, to the patron, under 
the Act of 1711, or to the ‘ call,’ under the older theory of the 
Church. And, in fact, these two theories divided the country. 
Where, however, the people and the patron differed in opinion, 
the theories resulted in a practical and serious question, and 
often a very keen and bitter one. In some cases the patron 
yielded, giving up what he considered his legal rights. In 
others the people yielded, and there was a case of ‘ intrusion’ 
of the minister, followed often by a secession of the people 
from the Established Church. In this difficulty the Church 
sought to comfort itself by a notable theory, countenanced by 
distinguished lawyers, that the statute could only be held to 
apply to the benefice and the emoluments, and could not rule 
the pastoral relation. Hence, all through the last century, 
many Churchmen who held the principle of non-intrusion, as 
it was called, refused to ordain a minister over a congrega- 
tion which had rejected him, while they abandoned to the 
patron, under the statute, the civil fruits of the benefice. 
How far such a principle was tenable was brought to a test 
when the Church in 1834 passed the ‘ Veto Act,’ by which 
‘non-intrusion ’ upon the people was declared to be a funda- 
mental law of the Church. Was the statute of 1711 to bend 
to this, or was it to carry the right of patrons to decide not 
only the emoluments but the man who was to perform the 
spiritual functions ? This question was raised and answered in 
the Auchterarder case, though it required a series of decisions 
to force upon the unwilling Church the conviction that the 
statute, as interpreted by law, meant to regulate both sides, 
the spiritual as well as civil. But by the year 1842 it had 
become clear that there was no longer any question of the 
meaning of the patronage statutes, or of the intention of Par- 
liament on them. First the Scotch Court and then the House 
of Lords settled that intention to be to regulate Church action 
on the matter. The meaning of the statute was fixed. The 
only question was that of the obligation of the Church to obey 
statute. The steps by which Dr. Chalmers and the other leaders 
of the Church came to acknowledge that this second point 
was raised belong to history ; but, rather curiously, it fell to 
the lot of the young Lord Lorne to acknowledge that it was 
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so beyond question. In his ‘ Letter to Dr. Chalmers,’ in 1842, 
he puts the new phase of the question as follows :— 


No hope now remains that the present state of the law of patronage 
has been unfairly represented by the subordinate courts, or too stringently 
interpreted in their decisions ; at least there is no hope now left us that 
other, and, as we may deem them, more just principles of interpretation, 
will be applied to the provisions of that statute. However strongly, there- 
fore, either you or I or any other individual may be disposed to dissent 
from the rectitude of the principles which have been proceeded upon by 
the majority of the Court of Session, as well as by those who directed 
the decision of the Upper House, and however convinced we may be of 
the justice of those which the minority of the former court (including 
some of the ablest lawyers in Scotland) in vain endeavoured to uphold, 
we must leave entirely this field of argument, and silently acquiesce in the 
sentence of competent authority. . . .. But if we are willing to relinquish 
to the lawyers undisputed possession of the field, when the interpretation 
of particular statutes is concerned, assuredly we have a right to take up 
the argument at a point where they are obliged to leave it, or at least 
beyond which they have no longer any claim to a right of exclusive pos- 
session. We acknowledge the supremacy of their power over the ‘ statute 
libelled on ;’ but we go trom a mere question of law to a question of Con- 
stitutional Principle. We take it at their word that the law is so; but we 
are only thus enabled to place in a stronger light the violence which such 
a statute does to principles of legislation, which the Ccnstitution has re- 
cognized and sanctioned, and which other laws, more fundamental than 
itself, have embodied in the most distinct and guarded manner (p. 14). 


That the law, i.e., the statute passed by Parliament, was 
distinct, and intended to bind the Church, is now no longer 
denied ; but was the Church to be bound by it? In the case of 
a free Church, all Englishmen are familiar with the idea that 
Parliament cannot, or will not, interfere with the internal 
affairs of a Dissenting body. No such thing has ever been 
attempted, and it is impossible to conceive its being done or 
submitted to. But the converse has usually been held in the 
ease of a Church established. Is Parliament, when it chooses 
to legislate about it, not to be obeyed? This was the question 
now in Scotland, and the Marquis of Lorne went on to pro- 
claim a right, on the part of the Church, of ‘ renouncing the 
authority of a legislative enactment.’ Its right to do so was, 
he held, a constitutional right. The constitution of Scotland 
contained fundamental rules, ‘limitations upon the move- 
ments of statutory change’ when it touched Church matters, 
and in illustration of this he appealed to the well-known 
balance of power in the United States of America. There, the 
Supreme Court of the States has notoriously the power of pro- 
nouncing a particular statuteto be unconstitutional. In point of 
fact it frequently exercises that power, and draws its pen through 
enactments, or clauses of enactments, which have been passed 
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by Congress and the President in the most formal way. The. 
English Bench, it is conceded, has no such power, nor has 
that of Scotland. But may not the Established Kirk have it, 
at least in Church matters ? ‘ We should surely use a language 
not altogether strange or unintelligible to the English ear, if 
we were to pronounce a statute to be unconstitutional ;’ and 
he suggests two cases where it may be held to be so, viz., 
‘where, without professing to be a national throwing aside of 
previously admitted principles of legislation, it is yet found to 
set them actually aside, or (for this is the same thing) to be 
susceptible of aninterpretation which invaded and violated their 
authority.’ * There can be no doubt that the principles of tole- 
ration are now embodied in the English constitution, and that 
in this sense it would be‘ unconstitutional’ to attempt by Act of 
Parliament to regulate the internal affairs of a non-established 
Puritan Church or a Nonconformist or Roman Catholic con- 
gregation. It would be unconstitutional for Parliament to 
attempt it, and perhaps it might be in a sense constitutional 
for Englishmen to refuse obedience to the attempt. But can 
an‘ Kstablished Church refuse obedience in the same manner ? 
This was felt to be the pinch of the case, and Lord Lorne faces 
it candidly. 


We do not dispute with you (I can suppose my opponents to say) 
your right to pronounce such a sentence as you have described against 
the provisions of any given statute; but we assert that such a right 
mnounts to nothing more than this,—a right of addressing the legistature 
in the character of petitioners—of pointing out to it the discrepancy 
which may exist, or you may conceive to exist, between the statute re- 
ferred to and the Constitutional Principles which you consider to be 
violated thereby—and, finally, suing for its modification or repeal at its 
lands. But we do assert that so long as that statute remains unaltered 
by the voice from which it emanated, it must continue to enjoy the authority 
due to the enactment of a Legislature which is the appointed mouthpiece 
of the nation’s will—we do assert that, till then, it must be obeyed ; and if 
it would be confessedly incunsistent with the nature of our constitution 
that such a power of negativing the authority. of the Legislature, as that 
enjoyed by the judicial tribunals of the United States, should be confided 
to the judges of our country, it is still more impossible that this preroga- 
tive should be acknowledged in any other power or party in the State. + 


That prerogative, however, was claimed by the Church of 
Scotland (though only to the effect of internal and ecclesias- 
tical freedom, leaving benefices and civil emoluments to the 
civil court), and Lord Lorne proceeds to found it upon the 
constitutional law of Scotland. And of course if such a power 
is enjoyed, even against legislature and the statute, it entitles 


* Letter to Dr. Chalmers, p. 18. + Ibid. p. 19. 
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the party claiming it to the coveted attribute of independ-. 
ence. 


They surely do not remember what, in her case, their judgment implies, 
who say that until the Law of Patronage should be altered by the Legisla- 
ture, and placed by that authority in a position more consonant with the 
Constitutional Principles to which she appeals against it, the Ecclesiastical 
Tribunals of the Church ought to have given implicit obedience to those 
legal decisions which proceeded upon its yet unmodified provisions. They 
who use this language, and attempt to support it by drawing illustrations 
from what might be the duty of some mere civil corporation which owes 


its existence to statutory law, and whose privileges, therefore, must follow 


in all cases its existing provisions, must surely banish from their minds 
every thought or consideration of the essential nature of the Church, and 
of the position which it is indispensable for her to uphold. They forget 


that she is not a mere aggregate of individual citizens, combined and’ 


charteréd by the Legislature for some given end in the work of civil 
government. They forget that as an embodying and representation of 
certain principles of Faith and Discivline, she loses her identity when she 
ceases to hold to these. They forget that ministers and office-bearers, 
whose strict adherence to the fundamental principles upon which the 
Institutes of their Church are founded forms their only right to the station 
they oceupy, can never feel themselves at liberty to compromise their 
integrity by acts for which they are individually responsible. They for- 
get, in short, every circumstance which ought to be carefully borne in 


mind in judging of this question, and they lay aside, without examination, . 


every principle which the constitution of the country has embodied and ex- 
pressed. If, indeed, the ministers of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
were at liberty to consider their spiritual functions as given to them by the 


power of statute, and consequently liable to be modified by every fresh. 


expression of legislative authority, we miyht blame them as violating the 
allegiance they owed to the law, in refusing to confer ordination at the 
order of a Civil Court, even if that order had been only rendered com- 
petent by a single statute, in opposition to Constitutional Principle. But 
the ministers of that Church are not at liberty to entertain any such 
idea.* 


Independence of the Church, then, in the sense advocated. 


by the present Duke of Argyll in 1842, meant independence 
of the legislature in Church matters ; and the immediate test 
whether the Church of Scotland was in this sense an inde- 
pendent or a subject Church, was the test of obedience. In 


some things the young peer may have spoken rashly on matters - 


which he had but recently studied, but on this main point he 
hit, and that with great clearness and felicity, the exact state 
of the case. Of course the great Churchmen who in that 
time adorned our northern province—men whose power of in- 
tellect and conscience impresses us the more as we look back 
through the veil of years and death—had already discerned 


it. ‘ ‘These men,’ the Duke of Argyll has said very recently,. 
‘were statesmen, not fanatics ;’ and not only so, but recall-. 


* Letter to Dr. Chalmers, pp. 24, 25. 
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ing his thirty-five years’ converse with rank and power and 
genius, he adds deliberately that they were ‘the best and 
greatest men I have ever known.’ * Now, in 1842, he and they 
differed upon one point—-a point of practical interest if not 
of vital importance. They had now made up their mind that 
patronage should be abolished. The Duke of Argyll thought 
otherwise, and in his letter to Dr. Chalmers he enters into a 
long argument on the subject. At the time of the previous 
Assembly—that of 1841—he had ‘ strongly felt the imprudence- 
of the movement’ for that abolition which, demanded so early, 
was not carried till 1874. Patronage and the freedom from 
statute which was necessary for the Church were, he argued, 
quite compatible—not, like water and oil, ‘immiscible mate- 
rials ;’ and the two things being compatible in theory, it was 
a pity to combine the thing which was necessary for the Church 
with what was only desired by a majority of it, and that only 
as a measure of expediency. Subsequent history has shown 
that the far-sighted leaders of their Church judged in this 
matter more wisely than the youthful peer, and after most of 
them were in their graves it fell to his lot to have the chief 
hand in carrying out their proposal of 1841. But while there 
_was this friendly difference on the minor matter of expediency, 
there was none whatever on the greater question of necessity 
and duty. Whether the whole institution of patronage should 
be swept away or not, the law which bound the Church to 
submit to statute on the Church side could not be obeyed. The 
distinction between the two things—the removal of the whole 
institution, and the claim ‘ of right’ not to yield obedience, even 
in the mean time, to civil statute on Church matters—comes. 
out clearly in the authoritative recapitulation of the Commis- 
sion of Assembly in the spring of 1843. The claim of the 
Church to independent jurisdiction was the chief matter. 


This, while it was perfectly consistent with the continued coexistence 
of patronage, was represented as absolutely essential to enable the 
Church to carry on the government of Christ’s house in accordance with 
what she believed to be His laws; and it was also clearly indicated that 
a refusal to give the protection and redress desired would compel tlie 
Church to an abandonment of the benefits and privileges of the Estab- 
lishment. . . . The Church placed her application for the removal of 
Patronage on a totally different footing from her demands under the 
claim of right. . . . The one she deemed eminently desirable, the other 
she deemed absolutely essential to her existence. 


And, indeed, this was acknowledged on both sides and on 
all hands. The Duke of Argyll, in his pamphlets of 1842, 


* Reply to Mr. Taylor Innes, pp. 15, 29. 
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yefers to and sharply criticises an article which had recently 
appeared in ‘Blackwood,’ and which is understood to have 
been from the pen of Mr. Inglis, then the most rising man at 
the Seotch bar on the Conservative side, and who has now 
for many years been Lord Justice-General and head of the 
Supreme Court. That article, published before the first of 
the Duke’s pamphlets, points out that even the question of 
the expediency and legality of the Veto had long been swal- 
lowed up ‘in a contest of far broader application and more 
engrossing interest, . . . whether that which is decided to be 
law is to be obeyed, or may be resisted by the Church as a 
hody which the law has established.’ * It was precisely what 
the Duke himself, differing from his opponent in so many 
things, was forward to admit. ‘Though the contest for the 
principle of non-intrusion,’ he says, ‘was that which began 
the present confusion, it is well known that the question of 
jurisdiction has long since become, in the estimation of both 
parties, the more important of the two’ t—the question of 
jurisdiction being, as he explained, whether the Church was 
entitled to resist the law on the ecclesiastical side. But a 
more important authority than either had already put this as 
the real question. Sir Robert Peel, as prime minister, had, 
in writing to Scotland, fixed upon the same test, and had 
given as his reason for not at once contemplating legislation 
for the future, that the Church must in the first instance obey 
the law. The Church on its part had not only formally refused 
to do so (in ecclesiastical action), but had enforced the duty 
of disobedience upon its ministers; and Sir Robert’s mild 
reference to its claim to do this also, gave great weight to his 
refusal of legislation. ‘He thought such a claim on the part 
of the Church would greatly diminish or destroy any advantage 
that might have been hoped from merely prospective legisla- 
tion, and that new causes of difference, and new conflicts of 
authority, not provided for by such legislation, would very 
soon occur.’ ‘the present Duke of Argyll’s rejoinder to a 
statement which so exactly met his leading proposition, was 
correct both in construing the meaning and anticipating the 
results of the prime minister’s announcement. 


If we apply Sir Robert Peel’s conclusion to the real claim of the Church, 
and not to the supposititious one, he must be understood as saying that no 
legislation wiil be satisfactory to him which does not prostrate the ecclesias- 
tical before the civil power, in the very matters mentioned by the legislature 
as belonging to the Church’s inherent privilege. If such be indeed the 


* ¢ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ Aug. 1841. + Letter to Dr. Chalmers, p. 37. 
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view adopted by the Right Honourable Baronet, it is no bright prospect 
for Scotland, aud we must be prepared for the present storm gathering 
into a tempest.* 


The tempest came, exactly from the quarter which had on 
all hands been predicted. Patronage might have been left 
to exist, but the subjection or ‘ prostration’ of the ecclesiastical 
before the civil power was a different affair. This last was 
on all hands now acknowledged to be the question. The 
paragraph we have just quoted was published in January, 
1842, and the next great step on the part of the Church was 
the ‘claim, declaration, and protest’ by its assembly of that 
year, commonly known, as we have seen, as the ‘Claim of 
Right’ of the Church. Was this to deal with the matter of 
patronage, or with the question of obedience to the civil 
power in Church matters? There was no chance that the 
Church would allow it really to hinge on a matter so subor- 
dinate as the former. But there was some risk that the two 
might get mixed up together, so as to confuse the merely his- 
torical matter of patronage with the essential matter of inde- 
pendence of the civil law. And, strange as it may appear, 
the very man who most energetically and successfully pleaded 
~ that the matter of patronage should not be even brought for- 
ward, was the same Duke of Argyll who, after its abolition in 
1874, pleaded that that abolition was ‘all that was asked in 
’ 1843.’ That he should then deprecate its abolition was natural, 
for at that date, and long after, he approved of the institution. 
But Dr. Chalmers’ letters to him in the spring of 1842,t and 
still more his manifesto later on of that year, show how the 
Church (which disapproved of patronage as much as Lord 
Lorne approved of it) had yet resolved that its removal was 
not the thing which it must ask from the State. On the 19th of 
February Dr. Chalmers writes to Lord Lorne, lamenting ‘ the 
tactlessness of many of our friends, who have obtruded their 
non-intrusion on the attention of Englishmen, when they 
should have kept by the cause of spiritual independence.’ § 
And soon after the great Church leader made a final and suc- 
cessful effort in the direction of altogether ignoring patronage 
and its abolition or modification. ‘ if should rejoice,’ he says, 

‘if, in preparing a Claim of Right, it could be so managed 
that non-intrusion were not once mentioned in it.’ And 
the reason he gives as follows :— 


* Letter to the Peers, p. 71. 

+ Correspondence of Dr. Chalmers. Edinbargli: Thomas Constable anl Co. 
1853. Pp. 382-397. t ‘Life of Dz. Chalmers,’ iv. 281-239. 
§ Correspondence, p. 386. 
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I feel it a sort of injustice to the cause of our spiritual independence, 
or, which is the same thing, to the sacred cause of the headship of Christ, 
to be condescending on the specific question of non-intrusion, when so 
high a matter is in issue as the great generic and comprehensive privilege 
which is inherent with every true Church of deciding this and all other 
purely ecclesiastical questions for themselves. To speak of the enactment, 
when the thing in question is the enacting power, is bringing this power 
into greater jeopardy still. It is almost like the submission of the enact- 
ment to the tribunal of civil authority .* 


And in the same manifesto he pays this striking tribute to 
the heir of the House of Argyll:— 


Lord Lorne’s pamphlet owes all its clearness and power to his having 
kept by the single topic of the Church’s rightful jurisdiction; and what is 
the alone topic of his letter to the Peers should be the alone subject of our 
manifesto, both to Peers and Commoners (p. 283). 


And, accordingly, the Claim of Right, which the Duke of 
Argyll kas so recently described as the great and unanswer- 
able boast of the Free Church, became a document from end 
to end ignoring the desire for the abolition of patronage, and 
demanding solely the freedom of the Church (in properly 
ecclesiastical matters) from subjection to civil law and statute. 
It embodies precisely the idea of independence which in the 
same year, as we have seen, Lord Lorne defined, viz., that the 
Church should not merely ‘ petition’ for the modification or 


repeal of an obnoxious statute, but should ‘claim’ its ‘right’ - 


to disobey it on the Church side, even while it ‘remained un- 
altered by the voice from which it emanated,’ and while it 
had still all ‘the authority due to the enactment of a legis- 
lature.’ 

It was a daring claim on the part of an Established Church ; 
a claim which most Englishmen will arrogate even for one 
non-established only on the ground that Parliament will 
never seek to regulate such a Church. But it never was the 


idea of the great Church leaders in Scotland that such a_ 


state of conflict and collision could be permanent. The in- 
tention of their Claim of Right (carrying out deliberately the 
idea urged in the more passionate words which we have 
quoted from Lord Lorne) was to procure from the legislature 
and crown, as well as the law, a final decision on the question 
of independence thus submitted to it. They protested in it 
that they could not and would not ‘carry on the government’ 
of the Church ‘subject to the coercion attempted by the 
Court of Session,’ and that they must, if that coercion was 
sustained by the State, give up ‘the public advantages of an 

‘Life of Dr. Chalmers,’ iv. 284. In this volume the ‘ claim’ is printed in full. 
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Establishment.’ And the question was now to be decided 
what was to be the law of the Scotch Establishment, not on 
the question of patronage, but on the question of subjection 
in Church matters to civil law. 

That question was abundantly and conclusively decided, 
both by the law and the legislature. The courts in particular 
met in the most ample way the desire of the Marquis of Lorne 
not to confine the question to the meaning of the aggressive 
statute of 1711. They took up in the most general form the 
test question whether the Church, while established, is bound 
to submit to any or all such orders of the legislature; and 
they discussed it repeatedly, elaborately, and solemnly, upon 
the old Scottish statutes founding the constitution of the 
Church. As to the construction of these Reformation and Revo- 
lution statutes a powerful minority of judges agreed with the 
Church; and hence the law laid down on this point by the 
majority came to have a deliberation and emphasis which 
have never been surpassed. In the very earliest (the Auchter- 
arder) case, the whole court had sat, and the leading judges, 
taking up this question, held, on an elaborate review of the 
ancient and early statutes, that (as the chief of the court 
expressed it) ‘the Parliament is the temporal head of the 
Church, from whose acts alone it exists as the national 
Church, and from which alone it derives all its powers.’ In the 
succeeding case (Lethendy) the test of obedience as put by the 
Duke came up more purely, and it was declared as a general 
proposition that ‘no assertion of her spiritual independence 
can place the Church above the law of the State.’ The 
Strathbogie cases came next, and were decided by the court 
upon general constitutional law. In the second case in the 
House of Lords, Lord Campbell put the most important part 
of his judgment on the general ground that, ‘ While the ap- 
pellants remain members of the Establishment they are, in 
addition to their sacred character, public functionaries ap- 
pointed and paid by the State, and they must perform the 
duties which the law of the land imposes on them. It is only 
a voluntary body, such as the Relief or Burgher Church in 
Scotland, self-founded and self-supported, that can say they 
will be entirely governed by their own rules.’ In the Culsal- 
mond case, the court ‘ reviewed a purely ecclesiastical judg- 
ment by an ecclesiastical court,’ their opinions on the old 
statutes and the constitution of the Church filling seventy- 
two pages of the printed reports. These cases had been oc- 
casioned, more or less remotely, by patronage. But in the 
Stewarton case, which followed, the same question of Church 
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obedience to the civil law was raised without the least connec- 
tion with the statute of 1711;.and after a most elaborate dis- 
cussion on the old statutes and the whole founding of the 
Church, it too was decided against the Church, on the ground 
that (as one of the chiefs of the court put it) there cannot be 
‘in the Church, as an Establishment, a separate authority 
which Acts of Parliament cannot limit or restrain ;’ or, as the 
other said, that there can exist ‘no such thing as a conflict 
between the civil and ecclesiastical courts of a country in 
which a Church is established and endowed by the State.’ 
These later decisions were given after both the Duke of 
Argyll’s pamphlets and after the Claim of Right, and were 
overwhelmingly decisive on the points raised by both. But, 
as if to put all beyond doubt, the constitution of the Church 
upon the old statutes was again reviewed in two cases just 
before the disruption, in which the same law was laid down 
as fundamentally binding. In the leading passage the chair- 
man of the court said :— 


There may be many men who reckon it sinful to have ecclesiastical 
duties imposed upon them by statute, aud not to be left free to perform 
the duties or not as they choose. And statute imposes the performance 
of such duties upon none except those who choose to accept and hold 
office in the Establishment. But then the statute does prescribe the per- 
formance of such duties to such persons. . . . The spiritual independence 
contended for in such a case is the right to violate the statute law with 
impunity. The only encroachment upon spiritual independence is by the 
enactment which imposes the duty. ‘That enactment leaves the Church 
courts no longer independent, and free to act like a voluntary association. 


The sentence we have put in italics repeats exactly the Duke 
of Argyll’s idea of the right of the Church; but the whole 
judgments, especially on the statutes and constitution, nega- 
tived also the larger and broader view which has been taken 
by the Church itself in its claims. And as it still refused 
obedience, and was bound to do so unless, as its champion 
said, its ministers were prepared individualiy to ‘compromise 
their integrity,’ so it was bound by its protest of 1842 to dis- 
ruption, ‘the one admitted expedient, by which the spiritual 
office-bearers of the Church may escape the penalties of civil 
law, and yet abide by the principles with which its provisions 
are incompatible.’ * And so they went out, loudly proclaiming 
that it was not on account of any subordinate question like 
patronage that so great a step was taken. Of all the men of 
that time to whose mental and moral greatness as statesmen 
the Duke of Argyll has borne witness, those whom he men- 


* Letter to Dr. Chalmers, p. 27. 
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tions with most veneration are Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Gordon 

And these two only echoed the words of all the others when, 
before going out, Dr. Chalmers said * that after these deci- 
sions ‘the abolition of patronage itself will not satisfy us;’ 
and Dr. Gordon,t ‘It is now the unquestionable iaw of the 
land that the civil courts have supremacy in matters spiritual. 
It is now the law of the land that I, as a minister of the 
gospel, if I abide in the Establishment, must give ray consent 
to this principle. . . . Supposing not only that there was no 
probability of a case of collision arising, but a certainty that 
it would not, still I cannot now retain the benefit of the Estab- 
lishment without solemnly giving my consent to the principle.’ 
And so they honourably bade farewell to the Establishment, 
on the ground (as stated in the protest of 1843) that this 
was now ‘fixed and recognized’ as henceforth a condition of 
establishment in Scotland; while the members who remained 
in, with equal promptness, cancelled the Church’s ‘ Claim of 
_ Right,’ and ordered immediate obedience to the law. 


We need trace no farther this remarkable history, lying at 
the distance of only one generation behind us. It surely 
makes two things very clear. 

1. It is no wonder now that the abolition of patronage in 1874 
should have so utterly failed in bringing into the Established 
Church the Dissenters of Scotland. The proclamation that 
this abolition was all that was asked in 1843, and that there 
was no longer any difference between the Free Church and 
the Established, might have had some effect in the mouth of 
a neutral legislator. But it was hopeless when coming from 
the very nobleman who had maintained that patronage was a 
good and not a bad thing, and who had insisted successfully 
that the Church, when asking independence of civil law and 
statute in 1843, should ignore the abolition of patronage, 
lest the uninstructed should suppose that the latter was, in 
the view of the Church, a sacred and necessary thing like the 
former. No living man was so conspicuous in urging the 
Church of Scotland in 1842 away from the question of patron- 
age to the ground of spiritual independence, and no one had so 
many opportunities of knowing that it was wholly and exclu- 
sively on the latter question, and not in the smallest degree 
on the former, that the final separation and: protest of 1848 
was taken and is maintained. Accordingly the influence 
which the Duke of Argyll ought always to exercise in Scot- 
land was in 1874 much more than neutralized, and gave place, 

* On 10th March, 1843. t On 22nd March, 1843, ° 
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after the passing of the Act, to an indignant reaction. The 
indignation was not directed against him. He had done much 
to force the Free Church out, but he never cast in his lot with 
it when it went out, and could not be called a renegade. It was 
directed rather against those who proclaimed in opposition to 
his views that the new Act had not changed the foundations 
of their Establishment, but who took the opportunity of the 
transient confusion to approach with pecuniary offers the 
mentally and morally weak among the Scotch Dissenters. 
Very few of these were persuaded; the foolish rejoicings of 
those few were succeeded by an alarmed silence; and the 
scandal had the effect of rallying the members of the Free 
Church especially, with a voice singularly like that of our new 
Norse poet 


* When thou hearest the fool rejoicing, and he saith, ‘It is over and past, 


And the wrong was better than right, and hate turns into love at the last ; 
And we strove for nothing at all, and the gods have fallen asleep ; 

For so good the world is growing, that the evil good shall reap ;’ 

‘Then loosen thy sword in the scabbard, and settle the helm on thy head, 
For men betrayed are mighty, and great are the wrongfully dead. 


And the moral of the whole for the Scottish Church was, that 
in looking back upon 1843, and many another era of heroic 
struggle, by its relation to which the new generation is to be 
judged, the judgment will turn not on its power of transient 
exultation, but on its endurance to the end. As the same Saga 
nobly utters it:— 


Wilt thou do the deed and repent it ? thou hadst better never been born: 
Wilt thou do the deed and exalt it? then thy praise shall be outworn. 
Thou shalt do the deed and abide it, and sit on thy throne on high, 

And look on to-day and to-morrow as those that never die.* 


2. But this history is still more conclusive as to the future— 
the proposal to bring before Parliament, as an alternative to 
Disestablishment, not now the matter of patronage, but that 
of Church independence. The motion of which notice has been 
given by Sir Alexander Gordon is, ‘ That a humble address 
be presented to her Majesty, praying that her Majesty will 
be gracjously pleased to appoint a Commission to inquire into 
the causes which keep asunder the Presbyterians of Scotland, 
with a view to the removal of any impediments which may 
exist to their reunion in a national Church, as established 
at the Reformation, and ratified by the Revolution Settlement 
and Act of Union.’ Some causes which keep asunder, as we 


* Mr. Morris’ ‘ Sigurd the Volsung.’ 
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have seen, are sufficiently public, being embodied in the de- 
cisions of the law and the counter Claim of Right, and they 
scarcely need a Tory Commission to unearth them. But the 
legislative ‘removal of the impediments’ on spiritual inde- 
pendence is a more interesting matter. If the thing is done 
honestly, there is no harm in it. If it is frankly explained 
that the independence sought is independence in the sense of 
the Duke of Argyll, of the Free Church, and of the other 
Scottish free Churches, the thing will be fair and above board. 
That, as we have seen, is independence of statute (in Church 
matters), and the right to disobey statute ; independence of the 
legislature (in Church matters), and the right to set aside 
legislation. If our Scotch Dissenting friends choose to claim 
this as the natural and constitutional right of every Noncon- 
formist, so long as he remains outside the Established Church, 
we have no objection, though the form in which it is put is 
somewhat unusual. But if it is sought to get the British 
Parliament to declare this to be the right of an Established 
Church, we shall desire to look into the matter a little more 
closely—or rather, we shall find it unnecessary to look at the 
matter at all. Anything more lunatic than the expectation 
that the legislature will do such a thing, it would be hard to 
conceive. The truth is, the only danger is that the present 
Parliament—not perhaps quite up to the average of our Par- 
liaments in morale—may be hastily got to do a thing that has 
an unpleasant appearance of equivocation. The phrase in 
the motion, ‘a national Church, as established at the Refor- 
mation, and ratified by the Revolution Settlement and Act of 
Union,’ is borrowed from the old pleadings of the Free Church 
party before 1848, when represented among others by Lord Lorne. 
They always held that these old statutes and treaties gave it 
independence in the high sense we have detailed. But the 
point decided over and over again at that time—and the point 
upon which therefore the Free Church came out—was that 
these old statutes and treaties embodied precisely the subjection 
of the Church, in the sense usually understood in the case of 
Established Churches (including in particular the suprem- 
acy of the legislature), and in the sense explained by the 
Marquis of Lorne. ‘There seems, notwithstanding, to be an 
expectation in some quarters—and we are afraid that the 
honourable member for Aberdeenshire has been made the 
dupe of it—that a motion couched in these words may be 
taken in a double meaning. By the few lawyers and clergy 
who rule the Established Church it will be accepted in its 


proper sense, as referring to the constitution of the Church 
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in subjection to the State, as fixed by that construction of the 
ancient statutes at 1848 which turned out the Free Church. 
But by Church people, and perhaps by some Dissenters also, 
it is expected to be understood in the other sense, then pleaded 
but negatived by law. Either proposal, taken apart, is 
conceivable, and can be dealt with on its merits. But the 
ambiguity is discreditable, and, if persisted in, will be dis- 
graceful. These pages have given all concerned the means of 
thoroughly clearing it up, and we have no doubt the result 
of discussion will be satisfactory. It will then turn out 
that the Duke of Argyll is right in holding that the people of 
the Established Church cherish Free Church views of Church 
independence. It will turn out also, that their only way of 
getting those views recognized, is by paying the price for recog- 
nition which their fathers paid before. It may turn out that 
the people of neither the Free Church nor of the Established 
Church in Scotland are so near the truth as those who, under 
the names of Voluntaries and Cameronians, have maintained 
that the religion of the nation is now best promoted by a 
friendly separation between the old Kirk and the modern 
State. But in any case Scotchmen will find that it is perilous 
to sow doubt and ambiguity as to the recent past when pro- 
viding for the distant future, and that to soil the whiteness of 
a nation’s faith must dim the lustre of its hope. 


== 


Art. IX.—The Russian and Turkish War. 


‘The Times’ and the ‘ Daily News,’ April, 1877, to February, 
1878. 
Tue memorable war of 1877-8 falls naturally into four periods. 


* The first comprises the gathering together of the Russian 


armies in Europe and Asia, their advance to the Danube and 
into Armenia, the easy successes of the invaders in their opera- 
tions until June and July, and the sudden reverses which befell 
their arms, on either theatre, at Zewin and Plevna. The 
second comprises the eventful time when the issue of the 
struggle, and all that it involved, hung in doubtful suspense 
for several weeks, and embraces the offensive movements of 
the Turks against the Shipka Pass, and on the Lom and the 
Jantra, and the great Russian defeat of the 11th of September. 
The third opens with the turn in affairs caused by the gigan- 
tic efforts of Russia and by the declining power of the Turks: 
it contains the second campaign in Armenia, the decisive 
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victory of Alajagh Dagh, the fall of Kars, and the march on 
Erzeroum ; and it terminates with the crowning triumph of 
the surrender of Plevna and its brave defenders. The fourth 
period is little known as yet, but it abounds in stirring and 
dramatic scenes: the advance of the Russians across the Bal- 
kans, despite the tempests and frosts of winter; the rising of 
Servia and the fall of Sophia; the last struggles of Suleiman 
Pasha; the sudden collapse of the defence of the Turks after 
their crushing defeat in the Shipka Pass; and, finally, the 
unresisted march of the conquerors from Adrianople to the 
shores of the Bosphorus, events which, whatever their other 
results, have probably effaced for ever the rule cf the Ottoman 
caste in Eastern Europe. 

If we consider it in its broader aspects, the war forms one 
of ihose grand eras occasionally seen in the world’s history. 
It marks another of the decisive triumphs of the race of 
Japhet over that of Shem; it is another act in the eventful 
drama in which the once terrible hordes of Asia have been 
gradually forced to yield their conquests, and to bow to the 
superior power of Europe. It will usher in, too, we con- 
fidently hope, a new order of things in a tract of our continent 
long cursed and blighted by the worst misrule, and will 
for ever liberate people of our blood from the grinding 
yoke of barbarian tyranny. Henceforward, we trust, the 
down-trodden Slav will know what freedom and peace mean, 
from the banks of the Danube to those of the Hebrus; and 
the time, we believe, is not far distant when the Greek will 
regain his lost heritage ; when the Crescent will disappear for 
ever from Byzantium and its renowned temples; when Greek 
life and progress will again animate the shores of the disen- 
thralled Euxine. We cannot, however, dwell on these topics, 
for our purpose is to survey only the actual events and the 
course of the contest, and to give our readers a short account 
of it. From this point of view the struggle is, perhaps, of 
less exciting and profound interest than some of the great 
campaigns of this century, and is of less value to the military 
student. It contains, indeed, here and there, instances of 
brilliant daring and thoughtful generalship; and it is cha- 
racterized throughout by the heroic courage, the enduran<e, 
and the tenacious energy which have often distinguished wars 
of the kind. But, viewed as a whole, it has not been sig- 
nalized by master-strokes of the art of war; it can show no 
Austerlitz, Jena, or Sedan; and it abounds in examples of 
strategic failure, of great and striking military errors, and 


of combinations without skill or forethought. Yet, even if we 
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regard it from this side only, the contest deserves attention: 
and study, for military science can draw lessons as well from 
ill-directed and ill-conceived projects as from the operations 
of the greatest commanders; and, in addition, the campaign 
abounds in episodes of peculiar interest, and in passages of 
arms that we shall not easily forget. 

It is unnecessary for us to dwell at length on the circum- 
stances that preceded the war. If we recollect that for many 
ages the Slavonic nations around the Danube were, in dif-. 
ferent degrees, under Turkish rule; that they have been 
advancing in power and wealth while their tyrants have been 
a declining caste; and, finally, that Russia necessarily is at 
once the protector of these communities and the natural foe of 
their Moslem oppressors; it is impossible not to see that this 
state of things inevitably led to a tremendous conflict. It is 
more important for us to note the attitude with respect to the 
crisis of the two Powers which, on this great occasion, might 
have shaped the destiny of this part of Europe. We cannot 
doubt that more or Jess ambition was intermingled with purer 
motives in the conduct of Russia in 1875-6, and she will be: 
condemned by history if her present triumph is sullied by 
intrigue or the lust of conquest. On the other hand it was, 
no doubt, difficult for England to recede on a sudden from 
what had been her traditional policy, and to abandon her 
support of the Turk; and she is perfectly within her rights to 
see that her interests shall receive no injury at the present 
juncture. But we must not the less express our regret that 
England and Russia did not co-operate in the great deliver- 
ance which seems now accomplished ; and we are firmly con- 
vinced that this very alliance, negotiated wisely, and under just 
conditions, would not only perhaps have assured the freedom 
of European Turkey without war, but would have been the 
best means of maintaining the rights we seek to uphold in 
this part of the Continent. As events have turned out, what- 
ever her motives, Russia. has become the liberator of the: 
Slavonic race, from the Carpathians to the verge of the Bos- 
phorus, while the Government of England, we say it with shame, 
has done nothing to promote this object, nay, has crossed 
and opposed it in every way; the result being that we have 
had no share in one of the grandest of human achievements : 
that the power of the Czar is at present supreme in every land 
from the Pruth to the Hebrus; that our own influence has been 
reduced to nothingness in Eastern Europe, and even in Asia 
Minor; and that Russia and England watch each other with 
distrust. Such have been the fruits of the foreign policy of 
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the Beaconsfield and Derby régime. We can only hope that 
worse things will not follow; and we must content ourselves 
by distinctly asserting that England as a nation, we feel as- 
sured, does not approve of much that has been done in her 
name. 

We shall not dwell on the long game of diplomacy which 
\preceded the war, and which Russia cut short when she drew 
the sword. A few words must, however, be said on the re- 
sources and the military position of the belligerent powers 
when the contest began. ‘The armies of Russia were, beyond 
question, incomparably superior to those of the Turks, in 
numbers, efficiency, and worth in the field; and notwith- 
standing all that has been said to the contrary, this was 
demonstrated in the course of the struggle. The Czar dis- 
posed of probably 600,000 warriors ; and though the organi- 
zation of this powerful force was, in some respects, very far 
from perfect, it was infinitely better than that of their enemies, 
comparatively useless in the open field, from a deficiency in 
most of the requirements of war. On the other hand, the 
Turks had contrived to assemble more numerous and even 
better appointed arrays than generally had been supposed in 
Europe. The collective strength of their armies perhaps was 
from 300,000 to 400,000 men; and though these levies had in 
a great degree the character of the hordes of the East, they 
chad one advantage over their disciplined foes, a superiority in 
arms, which, in defensive warfare, made them adversaries of 
the most formidable kind. There was less disparity, there- 
fore, in the hostile forces than many observers believed before- 
hand, and the inferiority of the Turks was to some extent 
compensated by the conditions of the strife. As the Russians 
of course would assume the offensive, they would necessarily 
encounter many obstacles of a natural and artificial kind : in 
Asia the mountain chains of Armenia and the strong places 
that cover Erzeroum ; in Europe, the Danube, the Bulgarian 
fortresses, the Balkans, and the immense distances between 
the Pruth and the plains of Roumelia; and these circum- 
stances concurred to favour a belligerent on the defensive in 
the highest degree. Add to this that the Turks had the great 
advantage of the uncontrolled command of the sea—that is, 
possessed the means of throwing their forces on almost every 
point of the theatre of war with comparative rapidity and 
with little risk — and we shall understand how, for a few 


‘ months at least, the contending powers were not wholly un- 


matched. For the rest, the Russian commanders were not, as 
‘a general rule, superior men; and though, with some excep- 
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tions, they were more versed in war than the nominees of the 
corrupt ‘Turkish court, many among them, when hostilities 
began, seem to have had a doubt as to what was to be done, 
and were either over confident or timid in the extreme. 

War was proclaimed by Russia in April of last year, and 
Asia Minor became the first scene of the conflict. On this 
theatre the Grand Duke Michael had assembled an army 
which has been described as from 80,000 to 120,000 strong, 
and which was certainly superior to the enemy in its front. 
This force, commanded by Loris Melikoff, marched rapidly 
across the Turkish frontier, and dividing itself into three 
bodies, made on the right for Batoum, on the Black Sea, in the 
centre for the great fortress of Kars, and on the left for the 
line of the Aras. The column on the right when it approached 
Batoum received severe checks from the garrison of the place, 
and became isolated from the rest of the army, but on every 
other point of their broad advance the Russians at first were 
completely successful. Turgakassoff to the left passed the 
plains of Ararat, and taking possession of Bayazid, reached 
the head waters of the Kastern Euphrates; and Melikoff with 
the main column had in a few days forced the approaches to 
Kars, had surrounded the fortress with his light horsemen, 
and had even despatched some troops beyond it. The frontier 
of Armenia was thus occupied; and though the ranges and 
the defiles that impede the march of an enemy are difficult in 
the extreme, a daring offensive might, at this moment, have 
assured the Russians decisive success. The Turks, in fact, 
always slow and unready, had been completely taken by sur- 
prise, and though orders had been given to defend the pro- 
vince, Armenia was really all but defenceless. It is now 
known that Mukhtar, the Turkish commander, had a force of 
only a few thousand levies when Melikoff first appeared before 
Kars ; and had the Russian general pressed boldly forwards, 
he might probably have made his way to the capital, and 
finished the campaign almost at one blow. Melikoff, however, 
contented himself with beginning operations to invest Kars, 
and soon afterwards he directed a part of his forces to attack 
Ardahan, a secondary fortress at a distance on his right. This 
delay may have changed the course of events ; at least it gave 
the Turks a favourable chance, which their leader knew how 
to make use of. Having hastily reinforced the garrison of 
Kars, Mukhtar fell back with his scanty force to the position 
of the Soganlook Pass — a mountain defile that covers Erze- 
roum—and once there he made great efforts to increase and 
to form his imperilled army. His exertions were seconded by 
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the government at home, which sent him a large detachment 
by sea ; recruits also flecked into his camp from the Moslem 
population of the surrounding country; and before long he 
was at the head of a force which, though of a motley kind, 
was not contemptible as regards mere numbers. 
Simultaneously with the campaign in Asia, the Russians 
began to advance in Europe. For months before war had 
been declared the hosts of the Czar had been drawing to- 
gether from the interior to the banks of the Pruth, and the 
Grand Duke Nicholas was now at the head of an army which 
had a numerical strength of fully 300,000 men. A large part 
of this force, however, was left in the rear to defend the coasts 
of Southern Russia from the Turkish fleets. Very great deduc- 
tions, too, must be made from what were merely returns on 
paper, and probably not more than 180,000 men crossed the 
frontier of the empire in the first instance. A variety of 
circumstances caused the march of the invaders to be ex- 
tremely slow ; bad weather injured the Roumanian highways ; 
large tracts of the country were turned into swamps impractic- 
able but at a few places; the railway communication was 
very defective; and the affluents of the Danube, largely swollen 
with floods, were difficult barriers for troops to get over. 
Complaints, too, were made that the Russian arrangements 
were cumbrous, and showed a want of system; and though 
we ought not to lay too much stress on them, there can be 
little doubt that the Russian advance was not, like that of a 
modern German army, marked by that care of administrative 
detail which is a secret of celerity in war. In addition to 
these, there was another cause that made the operations of 
the Russians tardy. It was necessary that they should cross 
the Danube, a water-way of immense breadth, in places guarded 
by powerful fortresses, and occupied by a hostile flotilla ; 
and time was required to overcome these obstacles, and to 
make the passage of the river possible. The Russian com- 
manders devoted weeks to making preparations for this great 
object, to constructing pontoons, throwing up batteries, and 
gathering together boats and small craft ; and though events 
showed that they were too circumspect, we can scarcely blame 
them for excess of caution. At the same time, there is no 
denying that the slowness of the invaders’ advance gave the 
Turks an occasion they might have made use of. More than 
eight weeks passed from the declaration of war before the 
Russian army was upon the Danube; and during this inter- 
val an active enemy might have seriously impeded the columns 
on their march, by making raids into the Roumanian plains 
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and by multiplying obstacles to the passage of troops. If the 
Turks, too, could not have accomplished this, they might at 
least have largely increased the flotilla with which they held 
the line of the Danube ; they might have greatly strengthened 
the Bulgarian strongholds; and, above all, they could have 
removed to the north of the Balkans a part of the numerous 
forces which they had in Albania and Montenegro. The 
Turks, however, did none of these things, or did them’in an 
imperfect fashion. The march of the Russians was not mo- 
lested ; the Ottoman flotilla received no additions, and was, 
indeed, paralyzed by the fear of torpedoes ; and though some- 
thing was done to improve the works of Rustchuk, Silistria, 
and other places, scarcely a Turkish soldier was despatched 
to the aid of the army formed in the Bulgarian plains. 

We dwell on these points, for, in our judgment, sufficient 
attention has not been given tothem. If, as professional ex- 
perts say, the strategy of the Russians in this part of the war 
was halting, timid, and wasteful of time, that of the Turks 
was far more characterized by sluggishness, feebleness, and 
waut of purpose. By the middle of June the preparations to 
cross the Danube seem to have been nearly complete, but, 
as the river was still big with flood, a further delay of some 
days was needed. At this time the invading army was in 
occupation of the Roumanian bank of the river for nearly 
two hundred miles ; but it was formed for the most part into 
two masses — one to the left holding the country between 
Galatz, Bucharest, and Kalarash, the other holding the tracts 
extending from Giurgevo to the banks of the Vede—and it 
was already evident that it had become impossible for the 
Turks seriously to dispute the passage. The first crossing 
took place at Galatz, and was executed not without skill and 
judgment. A feint was made to bridge the stream near 
Ibraila, by bringing materials for pontoons together, and this 
seems to have deceived the Turks, who sent a detachment 
near the spot, at Matchin. On the morning, however, of 
the 22nd of June, a few hundred Russians put off in boats 
from the shore at Galatz upon the Danube, and successive 
reinforcements coming to their aid, a footing was made at 
last on the Bulgarian bank, notwithstanding a fierce and 
gallant resistance. Bridges were thrown across at Galatz 
and Ibraila, and in a few days’ a whole Russian corps was 
in full march through the Dobrudscha wastes, leaving the 
Danube completely in its power in the rear. The second 
crossing was effected on the 27th of June, at a point much 
higher up the river, and it presented features of a similar 
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kind, though it was on a larger scale, and more sternly con- 
tested. As in the preceding instance, preparations were feigned 
to pass near Nicopolis and other points, but Simnitza was 
the real place selected; and a Russian detachment issuing 
from this spot was launched in rafts and barges across the 
river. The movement was sustained by a heavy fire of 
batteries from the Roumanian bank, and by the embarkation 
of troops in succession, but it was perceived at once by a 
Turkish detachment, and it was encountered with the most 
determined courage. At last, however, after several hundreds 
of the assailants had been drowned and had fallen, the 
Russians succeeded in forcing the passage, and Sistova, on 
the Bulgarian shore, was occupied. The Danube was after- 
wards easily bridged, the defenders having given way at all 
points, and before a week was over the invading army was 
spreading on all sides into Bulgarian territory. 

This passage of the Danube, so rapid and easy, was ominous 
of the fate of the Ottoman power, and was the cause of ex- 
citement and wonder in Europe. It was certainly a brilliant 
military feat, designed with care and carried out ably; but 
it was executed under conditions of a kind which lessen our 
surprise at its complete success. As we have seen, the Turks 
made scarcely an attempt to prevent or retard the march of 
the enemy, or even to interfere with his preparations to cross ; 
the flotilla from which they had hoped so much did simply 
nothing to check the Russians; and though their fortresses 
barred some points of passage, they were made all but useless, 
not being supported by armies in the field to manceuvre be- 
tween them. The Turks, in fact, had contented themselves 
with stationing detachments on the Bulgarian shore at the 
places where they expected the crossing; and as the invader 
approached the Danube, they drew the mass of their movable 
forces—not less, perhaps, than 140,000 men—into their strong- 
holds, where they remained cooped up. In these circum- 
stances the Russians were able to effect the passage almost as 
they pleased ; the weak cordons of troops that lay in their front 
were swept away at the first real pressure, and it was a matter 
of cerfainty that the Bulgarian bank would be readily mas- 
tered, and with little loss. Ina military point of view, the 
line of the Danube was, in short, given up by the Turks at 
once ; their show of defending it was worse than idle; and 
though the elaborate arrangements of the Russian commanders 
to secure the crossing show forethought and sense, the enter- 
prize itself was not wonderful. As for their enemy, the in- 
ability of the Turks to avail themselves of this great barrier 
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by the manceuvres usual in instances of the kind, proves how 
ignorant they were of the art of war, and how incapable were 
their troops in the field. 

The Russian army had scarcely obtained a hold on the 
southern bank of the Danube, when intelligence arrived that 
successive disasters had befallen the cause of the Czar in 
Asia. Ardahan, having fallen after the middle of May, 
Loris Melikoff had proceeded with the siege of Kars, had 
opened fire on the north-eastern part of the fortress, and had 
made an attempt to invest it closely. The strength and the 
extent of the place, however, were too great for the force of the 
enemy, and the works of the siege, it has been asserted, were 
ill designed, and by no means eflicient. After delaying for 
several weeks on the spot, the Russian commander resolved 
to turn the siege into a mere blockade; and leaving some 
troops to observe the garrison, made ready to march, with the 
rest of his army, against Mukhtar Pasha, for some time safe, 
as we have seen, in the Soganlook defiles. By this time the 
corps of Turgakassoff had advanced far on the way to Erze- 
roum: it was drawing near the valley of the Aras, and it 
would soon be in a position to threaten the flank of Mukhtar, 
and perhaps even to turn it. Melikoff, accordingly, seems to 
have planned a combined attack on the Turkish army by his 
own and Turgakassoff’s forces ; and if, as he supposed, success 
was certain, he anticipated that the Soganlook would be 
forced, that he would advance rapidly with the united columns, 
and that he would be ere long at the gates of the capital. 
The project was bold, and even ingenious; but it was ill 
adapted to existing facts, and it was executed without skill 
or judgment. By this time Mukhtar had collected and en- 
trenched in the Soganlook Passes an army at least 30,000 
strong, and formidable in a defensive position. The two Rus- 
sian generals, though nearing each other, were separated by 
mountain chains and defiles ; and therefare Melikoff, to en- 
sure success, ought to -have had a force sufficient to defeat the 
Pasha, and ought to have made his junction with his colleague 
certain. That general, however, broke up from Kars with 
forces which, it is said, were not more than 20,000 men, 
and he was never able really to combine his movements with 
those of his lieutenant on the left. The result was a series 
of Russian defeats, and bad generalship was made worse by 
faulty tactics. Turgakassoff, advancing into the Aras valley, 
defeated Mukhtar in an affair of outposts, but was defeated 
in turn on the 22nd of June; and three days afterwards 
Melikoff assailed the main Turkish army in the Soganlook 
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defiles, but was utterly routed with enormous loss, his enemies 
being superior in numbers, and his attack on their entrenched 

osition being reckless and wild in the highest degree. This 
battle, called, from the place, Zewin, completely baffled the 
Russian projects. The question now was not of attacking 
' Erzeroum, but of retreating as fast as possible ; and, in fact, 
the campaign was for the time ended. The Russian army 
fell back on all points; the siege of Kars was raised’ by the 
middle of July; Turgakassoff scarcely effected his escape ; 
and by the first of August the repelled invaders had retired 
almost to their own frontier. 

In spite, however, of this reverse in Asia, the Russians con- 
tinued to advance in Europe. During the week that followed 
the 27th of June new bridges were thrown across the Danube, 
and by the first days of July not less probably than 130,000 
Russians were on their way towards the line of the Balkans. 
Two causes seem to have induced their leaders to press for- 
ward with energy and speed, and to have given their move- 
ments a different character from that which had marked their 
operations at first. One class of generals in the Grand Duke’s 
camp is said to have been convinced that the Turks would not 
venture to make a serious resistance —that the campaign 
would be a mere showy march; and these counsellors, who 
now appeared in the right, urged their chief to advance at 
any risk, and to carry the war beyond the Balkans, with little 
regard to military rule. Then, again, the attitude of the 
Turks themselves seemed to encourage a dashing and bold 
offensive, and even to make it the wisest strategy. As we 
have seen, even before the Danube was crossed, the Ottoman 
chiefs had withdrawn the mass of their forces into the 
Bulgarian fortresses; they had scarcely attempted to dispute 
the passage ; they remained stationary, although their enemy 
was now encamped on Bulgarian soil. Was it not possible, 
therefore, nay, true generalship, to advance into the heart of 
the empire, merely holding in check the hostile levies which 
seemed unable to leave their strongholds? The Russians 
accordingly, at this juncture, precipitated the invasion with 
almost reckless energy, and neglected precautions of the 
simplest kind very seldom to be neglected in war. Their 
general design was to hasten onwards, and to penetrate into 
the Roumelian lowlands, hoping doubtless to finish the war 
at once, yet not wholly omitting, however, to protect their 
base and flank from possible attack. With these objects a 
considerable force was sent to seize Tirnova and Selvi, and to 
open a way to the Balkan range; and these places having 
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been easily occupied, a division under a gallant chief, Gourko, 
was despatched over the mountain barrier, with orders to hold 
one principal pass and to. clear Roumelia for an invading 
army. The march of this small but well-led force forms 
one of the most attractive episodes of the war, but our space | 
forbids us to dwell upon it. Suffice it to say that after great 
exertions it traversed the Balkans by almost unknown paths, 
and advancing up the valley of the Tundja, not only carried 
the Shipka Pass, the main issue in this part of the range, 
but spread terror up to Adrianople. The operations of the 
invaders in the rear were also marked by no little vigour. On 
their left large detachments were sent to observe the fortresses 
of Rustchuk and the course of the Lom, and, extending 
themselves towards Rasgrad and Shumla, to cover the flank 
of the Russian advance. On the right, Nicopolis was besieged 
and stormed, in order to secure the invaders’ base and to 
strengthen their hold upon the Danube ; and a division, not 
of large force however, was directed to make its way to 
Plevna, and to cover on that side the Muscovite line. 

These operations were completed between the first and the 
third weeks of July. The effect of them was to place the 
Russian army in a line from the Danube to the Maritza; to 
give it a footing beyond the Balkans, with the command of the 
chief pass from Tirnova ; and to secure it a hold on the tract 
of country between the Jantra and Osma, and thence to the 
Tundja. The military position seemed brilliant in the ex- 
treme ; the invaders, with scarcely the loss of a man, had made 
their way into the heart of Roumelia; the second great line 
of the defence of the Turks, the difficult Balkans, had been 
overcome; a part of Bulgaria had been overrun and was held 
by the invading host; and from Nicopolis to Sistova the 
Danube had become a safe avenue for the Muscovite troops. 
As ominous a sign, too, as any other perhaps, the Russians 
had been everywhere welcomed as liberators of the Bulgarian 
race; and the Bulgarian peasantry had, in many places, 
sought and obtained arms for a war of revenge. No wonder 
then, that even in the eyes of experienced statesmen and 
trained soldiers the Ottoman power seemed wholly broken, 
especially as, up to this moment, the Turks had scarcely given 
a sign of life, and still for the most part kept their armies in 
the fortresses where they had taken refuge. Yet events were 
to show that the situation of the invaders was very far from 
safe, nay, that a single mischance might make it critical. The 
Russians were not in sufficient force to occupy firmly the 
great extent of-territory they had spread themselves over; it 
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is probable that they had, at this moment, not more than 
120,000 men between the Danube and their furthest advance ; 
and these numbers were not large enough to guard several 
points that invited attack. In addition to this, the left Russian 
flank, that from Rustchuk to Shumla, was well protected ; but 
the right flank had scarcely any protection ona line from Nico- 
polis to the Balkans, and a successful effort by the enemy on 
that side might at once paralyze the invading forces, and even 
place them in serious peril. In short, daring and brilliant as 
it seemed, the strategy of the Russians had been incautious ; 


‘it assumed that the Turks could do scarcely anything, and 


thus, so to speak, ‘took liberties’ with them; and, in this 
state of things, any well-planned attack of their despised foe 
might have grave consequences. Though the Turks, too, as 
yet had been motionless, there were indications that they 
were about to move on either side of the Russian advance ; 
and in that event, should they be once able to break in ou 
the invader’s flank, or even to establish a force near it, the 
Muscovite army, thrown far forward on a narrow front and 
with a cramped base, from the Danube to the Maritza valley, 
not to speak of a mountain range between, would be in a posi- 


- tion of no little difficulty. 


Events were, in a few days, to show how perilous the situa- 
tion of the invaders was, and what risks they had run from 
extreme confidence. A short time after the fall of Nicopolis, 
Osman Pasha, the Turkish commandant at Widdin, had set 
off from his camp round the fortress with an army perhaps 
35,000 strong, his object being, it is believed, either to take 
part in a general movement of the Ottoman forces against 
the Russians, or to make a demonstration to relieve Nicopolis, 
of the surrender of which he had not been apprized. His out- 
posts had just occupied the banks of the Vede and taken pos- 
session of the town of Plevna, a position of remarkable 
natural strength, lying on the right flank of the Russian 
advance, when Krudener—one of the chief Russian generals, 
who, as we have seen, had received orders to take the place, 
as a strategic point from which the invader’s line on that side 
would be covered—arrived on the spot to fulfil his mission. 
The Russian officers, however, elated with success, and igno- 
rant that a large Turkish force was actually within a few 
hundred yards, marched their troops incautiously into the 
streets of Plevna, without reconnoitring the approaches to it ; 
and the result was that the men were assailed by a well- 
directed fire from the mosques and the housetops, and that 
hundreds were slain in a few moments. Krudener seems to 
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have returned to the attack next day, but he was unable to 
drive from his points of vantage an enemy already conscious 
of strength, and his divisions fell back defeated and baffiled. 
The importance of the position of Plevna, commanding one 
flank of the entire invasion, being now evident in the Russian 
camp, the Grand Duke Nicholas hastily directed a part of one 
of his corps to leave the Lom and to join hands with and sup- 
port Krudener; and he added peremptory orders that the 
united force should attack and storm Plevna, whatever the cost. 
This movement, however, required some days; and in the 
mean time the Turkish commander, evidently also aware of 
the immense advantage to the Turkish cause of retaining 
Plevna, had, addressed himself with remarkable energy to 
fortifying and entrenching the place, and making it a formid- 
able point of defence. The natural features of Plevna, we 
have said, mark it out as a very strong position; but Osman’s 
efforts, short as was the time, added greatly to its defensive 
power. ‘The town lies behind a range of uplands, not easily 
approachable at several points, but everywhere commanding 
the adjoining country from Oponetz on the north to Kirshine 
southwards, and to the east these form a kind of salient 
overlooking Gravitza and Radichevo, and resembling the 
angle of a gigantic fortress. Availing himself of these charac- 
teristics of the ground, Osman strengthened the heights at 
every place where they were most accessible to a hostile move- 
ment with ranges of ably-constructed earthworks; he threw 
up redoubts along the face of the angle, especially one of 
large size near Gravitza; and he drew up his army within 
these lines thus formed, concealing it as much as possible 
from sight. 

These preparations were completed between the 20th and 
31st of July, and they reflect the highest credit on the Turkish 
leader. By the last-named day the position of Plevna had 
assumed the aspect of a great entrenched camp, defying an 
assault at several points, affording a front of most destructive 
fire at every spot where an attack was possible, and especially 
along the kind of bastion from the Gravitza to the Radichevo 
redoubts, and holding in its recesses and under cover a well- 
armed and confident force. The Russian commanders, it is 
said, remonstrated, when they had become aware of the task 
before them, at the notion of endeavouring to storm the place; 
and it is indeed certain that even their combined forces were 
less numerous than those of Osman, a circumstance which 
condemned an attempt of the kind. The Grand Duke, how- 
ever, would brook no delay—it is now believed that he had no 
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conception of the real numbers of Osman’s army—and, after 
an ineffectual protest, Krudener, with Shaffosky, the chief of 
a Lom corps, made arrangements to carry out their orders. 
The attempt took place on the 31st of July, and even from 
the first it was ill planned and executed. From some un 
known reason the Russian commanders selected the formidable 
eastern front, that of the great Gravitza and the Radichevo 
redoubts, as the scene of their most determined efforts, and 
for several hours they persistently tried to storm the en- 
trenched camp where it was almost impregnable. The 
attacks, too, were not well conducted. Krudener, it is said, 
and Shaffosky disliked each other, and did not cordially act 
together; and it has even been asserted that the attacks 
were made in the dense formation of the close column, an 
almost inconceivable mistake in tactics. Under these condi- 
tions the defeat of the Russians almost followed as a matter 
of course, and the success of the defence was well-nigh as- 
sured. The Russians, advancing with devoted courage, more 
than once entered the Turkish lines, and even carried some 
outlying works; but their movements were desultory and ill 
combined, and their serried masses dissolved in fragments 
- under the plunging fire of the hostile redoubts, especially of 
the Gravitza work, and the withering volleys of the Turkish 
infantry, almost hidden from sight in their well-laid trenches. 
After three or four bloody repulses like these, Krudener and 
Shaffosky gave up the attempt, and their troops were with- 
drawn from the scene of carnage. On one point, howeyer, of 
Osman’s lines a young Russian chief, Skobeloff, made a real 
impression: he conducted his attack with remarkable skill, 
a few of his men even entered Plevna. But this was only 
a feigned attack, and Skobeloff’s force was, of course, involved 
in the disaster that had befallen his seniors. By nightfall on 
the 31st the defeated army had fallen back to its camps of the 
‘morning, not, strange to say, pursued by the victors. 
- The losses of the Russians in this fruitless effort were from 
6,000 to 7,000 men. The forces, in fact, which they had 
brought into action were, for the present, completely shat- 
tered, and it was fortunate for them that Osman Pasha did 
not press them as they fell back from his lines. To the 
military observer the Turkish chief seems now to have had a 
great occasion to strike a heavy blow at his beaten enemy. 
He had probably 33,000 men, while the Russians had not, we 
believe, 20,000, these, too, suffering from a heavy reverse ; 
and by the rules of war he ought to have had » good chance 
of breaking to pieces the defeated army had he followed up 
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his success by pursuit. It must however be borne in mind— 


and this is one of the cardinal facts of the war—that the 
forces of the Turks were so badly organized that on the offen- 
sive they were weak and sluggish. Those of Osman resembled 
in this their comrades; and possibly the Ottoman chief, 
though victorious, felt himself unequal to the daring move- 
ment, and deemed it more prudent to remain at Plevna. 
What he had achieved on the 31st of July was, in truth, 
of the highest value to the cause of the Porte, and had 
wrought a marvellous change in the position of affairs. A 
Turkish army, that could be easily increased by reinforce- 
ments from the western provinces, had now firmly established 
itself on the right side of the whole line of invasion, and 
paralyzed, so to speak, the Russian operations. So long as 
Osman held his ground at Plevna, the far-extended communi- 
cations of his foes were liable to be intercepted at many 
points ; their position even on the Danube was unsafe ; and 
on military principles their far-spread advance into Roumelia, 
upon a contracted front, was a situation of no common 
danger. This, too, would be more especially the case, if we 
recollect that the force on the Lom had been lessened to aid 
in the attack on Plevna, and that the whole strength of the 
Russian army between the Danube and Roumelia was not 
sufficient to guard and defend the large extent of territory it 
had hastily overrun. Strategically, in fact, the Muscovite 
host had one of its flanks seized by a victorious foe; and 
drawn out as it was in a long thin line, with a great river 
behind it, and between hostile fortresses, and in too small 
numbers to hold the ground it occupied, it was singularly 
exposed to a serious attack. At this crisis, too, it had become 
manifest that an effort of the kind was about to be made, and 
that the Turks were about to assume the offensive. The 
miserable generalship of the commanders who had left the 
Danube without defence, and had permitted the enemy to 
cross the Balkans without making any serious resistance, had 
excited the wrath of the Ottoman caste; and a revolution 
having suddenly taken place in the highest grades of the 
Turkish armies, a new set of leaders was now at their head. 
The chief of these was a German renegade, Mehemet Ali—a 
good professional soldier—and by his directions a combined 
movement was being made against the invader’s forces. For 
this purpose the Turkish reserves, disseminated before in dis- 
tant provinces, were being gathered together by the Turkish 
fleets, and placed in the bands of Suleiman Pasha; and they 
had received orders to enter Roumelia, to expel Gourko’s 
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division from it, and, if practicable, to get over the Balkans. 
Mehemet Ali, at the head of the main Turkish army, was at 
the same time to advance from Shumla and to assail the 
Russian corps on the Lom; and the force of Osman, there 
can be scarcely a doubt, was expected to co-operate from the 
other side. In truth it seems likely, as we have said before, 
that the march of that chief from Widdin was the first step in 
what was meant to be a general scheme of attack. 

If then we glance at what really was the military position 
of the belligerents for a short time after the 31st of July, we 
shall see that the situation for the Russians was grave, and 
that the Turks had a prospect of success. The left wing of 
the Russian armies, that which had crossed the Danube at 
Galatz, was still in the Dobrudscha plains, unable to assist 
the main body, and, indeed, hundreds of miles distant. The 
principal army, which had crossed at Simnitza, was probably 
not more than 110,000 strong after the calamitous defeat it 
had suffered at Plevna, and it was spread over a very long 
line from the Danube to the Maritza plains. One of its flanks 
was actually grasped by an enemy flushed with unexpected 
and brilliant success; another was in a great measure ex- 
posed ; on every side it was liable to be assailed, and, if de- 
feated, to be in real peril; and it was too weak to defend at all 
points the number of positions it had first seized. On the other 
hand, in a military point of view, the affairs of the Turks 
seemed full of promise, and success was perhaps really with- 
in their power. Suleiman Pasha was moving from Adrianople 
in greatly supcrior force to’Gourko; Mehemet Ali was pre- 
paring to advance from Shumla, with an army certainly of 
considerable size, and gaining great strength from the support 
of the fortresses ; Osman stood at Plevna, with his victorious 
troops, threatening a defeated enemy from his base on the 
Danube to Tirnova, Gabrova, and the Shipka Pass. In this 
state of things were there not the elements of Turkish victory 
and of Russian disaster ? Was it not at least probable that 
a well-combined effort of the Turkish commanders might 
break at some points the weak and extended line of the 
Russian invasion? and if so, ‘was not the result possible 
that the Russian armies should be forced from the Balkans, 
from the Lom, and from Bulgaria itself; nay, would find it 
-difficult to recross the Danube? The situation, in fact, had 
become very critical, and this was perfectly understood in ihe 
Grand Duke’s camp. Yet at this difficult juncture steady 
resolve was not wanting in the Muscovite chiefs ; and though 


their military measures were very questionable, their energy 
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and tenacity deserve high praise. They still persisted in 
maintaining their hold on the territory they had already won, 
and so they left their forces in their present positions — false 
strategy, no doubt, in a military point of view, yet not so 
wholly unwise perhaps as it has been represented by mere 
soldier critics. But, on the other hand, the true state of 
affairs was at last understood, and it was frankly acknow- 
ledged that the Russian army in Bulgaria was too weak for 
its task. Orders were therefore sent for vast reinforcements ; 
the Imperial Guard and Todleben himself were summoned to 
the European theatre of war; and it is said that more than 
150,000 men were directed to march across the Danube. 

It was, nevertheless, a momentous question—one on which 
the issue of the campaign hung—whether the Russians would 
be able to resist their foes until the arrival of the expected 
succours. Their military position, we have seen, was a bad 
one; they were vulnerable at a variety of points; and for 
some weeks they would be very inferior to the forces of the 
Turks in numerical strength. This last-named fact seems to 
us certain, though it is impossible to form with any degree 
of accuracy an arithmetical estimate of the contending 
armies. As we have said, after the 31st of July the forces 
of the Russians in Bulgaria probably did not exceed 110,000 
men; those of the Turks, before the Danube was crossed, 
were perhaps 140,000 strong; and as large accessions were 
being made to them, we are disposed to think that, by the 
first days of August, the Porte had 170,000 men between 
Roumelia, the Balkans, and the Bulgarian fortresses. This 
large force, led, as we have seen, south of the Balkans by 
Suleiman Pasha, by Mehemet Ali from Rustchuk to Shumla, 
and by Osman Pasha in the camp of Plevna, was, no doubt, 
divided by great distances ; was spread on an arc, of which 
its adversaries held, as a general rule, the chord; and was 
certainly far inferior to the Russian army as a military instru- 
ment, and in aggressive power. But it had great opportunities 
to strike with effect; it was elated with recent success and 
with hope; and numerically it so greatly exceeded the forces 
at present arrayed against it, that, we repeat, it was extremely 
doubtful whether they would be able to hold their own against 
it. 

The Turks, in fact, had a great game to play, if their opera- 
tions were conducted with skill. Their collected force south 
of the Balkan range was probably more than 50,000 strong, 
if we add to the troops which had advanced with Suleiman 
those which previously had been in Roumelia. The army com- 
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manded by Mehemet Ali must have numbered, if we consider 
it as a whole, from 80,000 to 100,000 men; for those who 
have reckoned it as much weaker than this, omit, we believe, 
80,000 or 40,000 men under the direction of the lieutenants of 
that chief, and his position was of remarkable strength, and, 
besides, threatened the left flank of the enemy. In these cir- 
cumstances, what ought to have been the strategy of the 
Turks appears self-evident. Their first object should of 
course have been the expulsion of Gourko from Roumelia, 
and as Suleiman had four times the force of that leader, this 
was a matter of easy achievement. When this was accom- 
plished, the next, and perhaps the decisive operation, was not 
less obvious. The concentration of force, it is needless to say, 
is an elementary rule of the art of war when a weighty blow 
is to be dealt on an enemy; and incoherent and separate 
efforts are, in this state of things, defective generalship. 
Accordingly, when he had got rid of Gourko, it was the plain 
duty of Suleiman Pasha to cross the Baikans by the eastern 
passes, and to effect his junction with Mehemet Ali; and had 
this been accomplished the two Ottoman leaders would have 
been at the head of a force probably twice as numerous as 
any that could have opposed it. This in itself would have 
been a great strategic gain; but there were special reasons 
why, in the present instance, Suleiman should have resolved 
to join his colleague. By operating in this way, the Turkish 
armies, besides that they would be very large in numbers, 
would be assembled, covered by a chain of fortresses, on the 
left side of the entire invasion; and from this formidable 
position they would have the means of threatening the com- 
munications of the Russians, and even their line of retreat. 
If this concentrated force could now break or defeat the 
comparatively small Russian army on the Lom, it would be 
able to advance to the Jantra; it was but a distance of a 
few marches from this point to the bridges on the Danube; 
and if these were broken down by a successful enemy, and 
Osman Pasha made at the same time a combined and 
decisive attack from Plevna, the Russians would be in real 
peril. Every consideration, therefore, made it imperative 
that Suleiman should unite with his chief; and no military 
student, we venture to say, had a doubt but that he would 
adopt this course. 

Even at the risk of repeating ourselves, we have taken 
pains to lay before the reader the military situation at this 
crisis. We proceed briefly to describe the efforts of the Turks 
iu their offensive ieee” rhe initiative was taken by 
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Suleiman Pasha, and for some days he gave good promise 
that he would prove an efficient and skilful leader. Having 
assembled perhaps 35,000 men at Adrianople by the end of 
July, he set off from that place by the first week of August, 
his purpose being to join hands with a body/of troops under 
Raouf Pasha, who had vainly endeavoured to defend Roumelia 


against the impetuous march of Gourko. That general, after 
opening the Shipka Pass, had, we have seen,-descended the 
Tundja valley, and even approached Adrianople itself, his 
light horsemen swarming on the plains that surrounded the 
course of the famous Meritza. The arrival, however, of Sulei- 
man on the scene had compelled him hastily to, retrace his 
steps, and by the beginning of August he. was near Yeni 
Sagra, a Russian column with the Prince of Leuchtenburg 
being at Eski Sagra, at a distance to his, left.', Suleiman, 
meanwhile, had come up with Raouf; and,.adyancing with 
the combined force, he succeeded in thrusting: a hostile de- 
tachment between the divided Russian bodies, and bringing 
them to bay not far from Karabunar. The battle was a very 
fierce skirmish ; the small division of Gourko was almost sur. 
rounded by the Turks in greatly superior numbers; and 
though it was extricated by a diversion made by Leuchten- 
burg, it was seriously beaten and compelled to take flight. 
Had Gourko or his troops been weak soldiers this defeat 
might have been utter ruin; but he rallied his, column with 
laudable energy, and sending word to his colleague to retreat, 
he made good his escape across the Balkans. The first object 
of the Turks had been attained, the invaders had been driven 
ovt of Roumelia, and though Suleiman had not succeeded i 
overwhelming his nimble enemy, he had taught the Russians 
a severe lesson. Suleiman, leaving his colleague to gua 
Roumelia—a measure of at least a questionable kind—h 
marched victoriously to Eski Sagra; but when he reach 
this place he made a pause of some days, to make his troo 
ready for fresh efforts. He has been much censured for thi 
delay ; and undoubtedly, were it in his power to make a lo 
march across the Balkans at once, he ought not to hav 
delayed for an instant. His army, however, though in p 
composed of some of the choicest troops of the Porte, wa 
like all Turkish armies, in want of transport and oth 
appliances. Time was doubtless needed to supply these want 
and we are not disposed to be hard on its leader for a h 
which probably he could not avoid. 

Suleiman seems to have stopped at Eski Sagra until t 
16th or 17th of August. He employed this time in getti 
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his army ready, and he seems to have reconnoitred with 
care three or even four of the Balkan passes. By the 18th 
he was in motion again, his army being, it is believed, not 
less than from 30,000 to 35,000 men ; and eye-witnesses have 
said that when it broke up it was well-provided, and had a 
fine appearance. As we have pointed out, the object of its 
chief should have been at once to reach Mehemet Ali, and 
thus to concentrate east of the Lom, on the well-defended line 
from Rustchuk to Shumla; and the means to do this were 
easy and simple. <A few marches only from Eski Sagra was 
the well-known Kasan and Selivno Pass, one of the best 
avenues across the Balkans. There were secondary passes, too, 
on each side, and by taking these routes the force of Sulei- 
man might have crossed the range without meeting a foe, and 
effected its junction with Mehemet Ali in a week, or eight or 
nine days at most. Nor can there be a doubt that the com- 
mander-in-chief expected his colleague in that direction; for 
after Gourko had repassed the Balkans, a considerable part of 
the main Turkish army had been pushed forward towards 
Osman Bazar, and had driven back the Russians from that 
place, a movement explicable on the supposition alone that 
Mehemet was on the look-out for the columns of his lieutenant 
through the Selivno Pass. In an unfortunate moment, how- 
ever, for the Porte, Suleiman moved to the left instead of the 
right, and drawing away from the Selivno Pass, made for 
the Shipka, a long way to the westward, his intention being 
to force the passage of the Balkans by the last-named avenue. 
It is difficult to conceive a strategic movement so incompre- 
hensible and injurious to the Turks. In the first place, the 
Pasha must have known that the Shipka Pass was held by 
the enemy, unlike the Selivno, which had remained open ; and 
if so, he could only expect to succeed in passing after a fierce 
struggle, which it ought to have been his aim to avoid. In 
the second place, though the Shipka Pass is not a position of 
-§ peculiar strength, it affords the means of making a stern de- 
fence : accordingly, it was not at all improbable that the Turks 
would not be able to force it ; so, if this happened, the great 
offensive movement of the Ottoman leaders was almost hope- 
less. And in the third place—most important of all—the 
advance of Suleiman to the Shipka Pass diverted his force 
from Mehemet Ali, made his junction with him very unlikely, 
even if Suleiman should gain success, and thus tended to 
frustrate the one strategic project which gave the Turks a 
fair chance of defeating their foe. 

Having occupied Kezanlik, and seized the village of Shipka, 
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not far from the foot of the Pass, Suleiman began his attack 
on the 21st of August. The position formed by the Pass was 
held by a small detachment of 3,000 Russians, and Suleiman 
made prodigious efforts to ensure success by sheer dint of 
numbers. The Turks, breaking into swarms of skirmishers, 
endeavoured to ascend the steep incline that leads to the 
summit of the ridge of the hills; and made good use of the 
wooded cover which, on either side, clothes the slopes of the 
Pass. The attack was made by, perhaps, 8,000 men; and 
more than once the determined assailants reached the en- 
trenchments where the small Russian band awaited their 
furious and repeated onset. The superiority of the Turks in 
numbers, however, did not avail them much in the narrow 
space in which they necessarily were contracted ; the attack, 
in fact, was not well directed, being merely against the enemy’s 
front; and after a succession of most gallant efforts, the 
troops of the Pasha were compelled to retreat. The next day 
was employed by Suleiman in reconnoitring the scene of 
operations, and in marshalling his men fora second attempt ; 
and on the 28rd he renewed the attack, more skilfully and 
under better conditions. On either side of the Shipka Pass 
there are small valleys, through which bodies of troops may 
penetrate into the mountain barrier, and even turn the posi- 
tion in the rear; and if they should succeed in this, the line 
of retreat of a detachment holding the Pass would be lost, 
and the defenders be in extreme danger. Having made him- 
self aware of this, the Pasha launched two columns, on either 
of his flanks, through these small passages, combining the 
movement with a grand attack in front, and probably from 
16,000 to 20,000 men were engaged in this well-designed 
effort. The defenders of the Pass had, in the mean time, been 
reinforced to perhaps 6,000 men; but though the resistance 


they made was heroic, they were on the point of being hemmed. 


in, when a large body of succours arrived from Tirnova. The 
crisis of the struggle had now come; it raged with intensity 
for several hours; and after a number of fierce assaults, the 
Russians, who in turn had assumed the offensive, to some 
extent threw back the attacks on their flanks, and cleared 
their hard-pressed and imperilled front. Nevertheless, Su- 
leiman still struck for victory, and during the next three 
days he once more directed his dauntless soldiery against the 
position. The Turks gained a kind of partial success; they 
planted redoubts on points in the hills overlooking the rear 
of the defenders’ line ; and the fire of their batteries in places 
reached the road that leads from the Pass to Tirnova. But 
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the Russians erected works in turn; they closed the entrances 
of the lateral defiles with troops; and they stubbornly main- 
tained and increased the strength of the main position in the 
Shipka Pass. The 1st of September saw the Turkish army 
still at the foot of the blood-stained barrier which had proved 
the rampart of a most noble defence. 

One of the best and bravest of the armies of the Porte had 
been shattered to pieces in this desperate contest. The losses 
of Suleiman were not less than from 8,000 to 9,000 men, 
more, probably, than a fourth of his troops, and the disor- 
ganization of his forces was complete. There was now little 
chance of storming the Pass, and the prospect of joining 
Mehemet Ali, and of concentrating the collective armies on the 
Lom—the one valid chance of success for the Turks—had, it 
may be said, altogether disappeared. The cause of the Porte 
had, in truth, been shipwrecked, and the isolation and defeat 
of Suleiman’s army had necessarily paralyzed and stopped 
Mehemet. We turn to notice the movements of that chief, 
which, as we have said, might have become eventful had he 
been seconded as he had reason to expect. The army of 
Mehemet was formed of three bodies: one under his own 
command, then the Egyptian division, and another com- 
manded by Eyoub Pasha ; and, taken altogether, we believe, 
as we have said, it was from 80,000 to 100,000 strong. Op- 
posed to it, along the line of the Lom, was the army of the 
heir-apparent of the Czar, from 50,000 to 60,000 men; but 
though it was so very inferior in force, it was a much better 
army than that of Mehemet, which was crowded with young 
and foreign levies. It is evident, therefore, that to secure for 
the Turks a chance of success for an offensive movement de- 
pended on Suleiman and his good troops; and from this it 
followed that, without this support, much could not be hoped 
for from the commander-in-chief. This consideration is the 
real key to the timid and weak operations of Mehemet, though 
other causes, no doubt, concurred. As we have seen, that 
general had advanced a part of his forces as far as Osman 
Bazar, in the hope that Suleiman would march and join it; 
but when this hope vanished he fell back by degrees, and, for 
a time, rested within the line of his fortresses. He moved 
forward, however, in a few days again, and had a successful 
combat with a Russian division placed about midway on the 
course of the Lom; this being succeeded by two or three 
other actions, in which he also obtained the advantage. 
Upon this, Mehemet made a demonstration against the 
northern end of the enemy’s lines, and he even attained a 
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position near Rustchuk which menaced Sistova and the main: 
bridge on the Danube. The Czarowitch now fell back to the 
Jantra, and for some days, it is now known, there was con- 
siderable alarm in the invader’s camp for the communica- 
tions which appeared imperilled. But Mehemet was, as 
usual, halting and slow, and he remained on the Lom, pro- 
bably unequal to strike a bold stroke at this important 
moment. 

. These demonstrations of Mehemet on the Lom — they 
scarcely deserve a more serious name— were. followed by a 
sortie from Plevna, made by a division of Osman’s forces. 
This attack, however, had little result, and we mention it 
only as an indication of a general plan on the part of the 
Turks at this juncture to assume the offensive. By the first 
days of September the prospects of the Turks, which had been 
promising three weeks before, had once more become over- 
clouded; their scheme of attack had altogether failed ; and 
as reinforcements were approaching their enemy, the balance 
of fortune, which at one moment might possibly have been 
turned in their favour, was evidently inclining once more 
against them. In considering the causes of this failure, two 
or three circumstances are very apparent. It is evident, in 
the first place, how imperfect and weak were the Turkish 
armies when they endeavoured to attack, and how utterly 
inferior to their antagonists. Brave and excellent as the 
soldiery were, they were, to a great extent, without the means 
of making rapid marches and effective mancuvres; their 
transport service and commissariat were bad, and their officers 
had little skill and instruction. The backwardness, in a 
word, of the Ottoman race revealed itself in its organization 
for war ; and however well the troops could defend positions, 
they could not equal the Russians when on the offensive. 
Nevertheless, as we have endeavoured to show, the Turks 
really had a fair chance of success from the 31st of July to 
the third week of August, had their operations been ably con- 
ducted, so great had been the results of the defeat of Plevna, 
and so comparatively small the number of their foes. In 
examining the reasons why they did not succeed, the principal 
blame attaches to the chief who, from first to last, had in this 
contest a baleful influence on the Ottoman cause. As we 
have, we think, demonstrated, Suleiman Pasha ought to have 
joined Mehemet, and was expected to do so, and this junction 
might have changed the position of affairs. He chose, how- 
ever, to diverge to the Shipka Pass, and from this moment 
the one strategic movement that might have had results be- 
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came all but hopeless. In addition, the Pasha ruined an 
army in his frantic efforts to force a passage; and though 
he gave some proof of tactical skill, this reckless persistency 
was almost criminal. As for Mehemet Ali, he certainly dis- 
played no energy in his operations on the Lom; but it must 
be borne in mind that, without his colleague, he had not the 
means of decisive action: he was like a bird that tries to fly 
though deprived of a wing. Besides, he was viewed with 
dislike and distrust, as a renegade, by his Moslem lieutenants, 
and it is certain that more than once they refused, even when 
in the field, to obey his orders. 

During these weeks, full of intense interest, the Russian 
commanders retained the positions in Bulgaria which they 
had previously held, and stood on the defensive only. Gourko 
having retreated behind the Balkans, they still continued on 
an extended line from the Shipka Pass to the banks of the 
Danube, one flank being spread out on the Lom, enother 
being detained round Plevna, and their base and front being 
very narrow. This was certainly a bad military position ; it 
exposed their corps to defeat in detail, and a single reverse 
might have been disastrous. On the hypothesis that they 
would be on the defensive only until the arrival of their sup- 
ports, they would have done better, in a military point of 
view, had they fallen behind the Balkan passes, and concen- 
trated in united strength on a point extending from Plevna to 
the Lom, their communications with the Danube being, at the 
same time, covered. In a position like this they might pro- 
bably have defied the Turks, though twofold in numbers ; 
whereas they certainly ran a great risk, and allowed them- 
selves to incur real danger. Their dispositions, besides, were 
defective, even in the arrangements they actually made. The 
Shipka Pass was too weakly held, and the Czarowitch made 
the great mistake of endeavouring to cover the whole line of 
the Lom, instead of guarding only its most important passages 
—a mistake that might have been well punished. Moreover, 
as it is true defensive strategy, especially against a slow- 
moving enemy, to attack whenever there is a good occasion, 
the Russian leaders, according to rule, ought not to have been 
contented with a mere passive defence, but should have en- 
deavoured, if possible, to strike sometimes, which, in their 
situation, was not at all impossible. Holding as they did a 
central position, between sluggish armies at great distances, 
they might have dealt heavy blows at their divided enemies, 
and by these means might have obtained victory instead of 
merely averting defeat. In spite, however, of these short- 
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comings, we are not disposed altogether to agree in the censure 
which has been lavished upon them. Their system of passive 
defence was successful ; they seem to have fairly measured 
the capacity of their foes; and they at least avoided any 
serious reverse. Bulgaria, moreover, it must be borne in 
mind, is not adapted to rapid maneeuvres ; the Russian troops, 
too, had suffered a great deal; and it might have been 
hazardous to attempt the very operations which, in theory, 
would appear promising. As for the concentration of the 
Russian armies in better positions than those they held, 
this would have been surrendering a large part of Bulgaria to 
the horrors of Turkish crime and outrage; and mere military 
considerations were probably postponed to the requirements 
of a policy which could not permit such a desertion as this in 
a war of the kind. 


Art. X.—Phases of the Eastern Question. 


Tue phases of the Eastern Question change so rapidly that 
what is of importance one day sinks into comparative insig- 
nificance the next. Yet it is these varying phases which have 
led on to the present momentous crisis—a crisis which has 
prostrated Turkey at the feet of Russia, and necessitated the 
reconstruction of those provinces of the Balkan Peninsula 
but lately dependent, in part or in whole, on the Ottoman 
Government. It is worth while, then, to review briefly those 
past phases, the better to judge what England’s policy should 
be touching the future of the populations which inhabit the 
countries extending from the southern frontiers of Austria and 
Russia to the northern frontier of Greece. 

In the last months of the year 1875 the important question 
was how to deal with the rebellion in Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina.* Asa matter of fact, the great powers of Europe dealt 
with it by merely giving advice, but carefully avoiding any 
action. The rebellion, however, only increased, while it re- 
ceived encouragement from the Slave populations of Austria, 


Servia, and Montenegro. The Governments of Germany, 


Russia, and Austro-Hungary came to the conclusion that a 
more vigorous course must be adopted. In May, 1876, they 
drew up the Berlin Memorandum, thinking it necessary, as 
that document stated, ‘to support their diplomatic action by 

*A member of the Turkish Parliament said, when speaking there: ‘ The 


troubles in the Herzegovina had their origin in the corrupt administration of 
the provinces,’ 
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the sanction of an agreement with a view to such efficacious 
measures as might be demanded in the interest of general 
peace, to check the evil and prevent its development.’ The 
Governments of I’rance and Italy notified on the 15th of May 
their adhesion to the proposals, the Government of England 
refused. The Foreign Minister of Italy ‘ regretted’ that re- : 
fusal, as he ‘considered that united action between all the 
Powers was the surest means of securing peace; and that in 
associating themselves with the policy of the three Imperial 
Cabinets in the present instance, the Western Powers would 
be in a better position to exercise an influence over sub- 
sequent proceedings should the measures now proposed fail to 
realize the hoped-for pacification. These were the motives 
which had determined the Italian Government to support the 
new proposals.’ The Foreign Minister of France expressed, to 
England’s representative in Paris, ‘his surprise and regret, 
and spoke at length and in peculiarly earnest language of the 
result which he dreaded if, by the non-consent of all the 
powers, an armistice became impossible, and thus the pre- 
sent struggle were kept up. He implored her Majesty’s 
Government to reconsider their decision; he trusted that they 
would at least consent to recommend an armistice, however 
short, in order that an attempt might be made to find some 
ground for the establishment of a common concert between 
the six Powers; and he declared that for his part he could 
not but consider that if England stood aloof at this moment- 
ous crisis it would be a public calamity for Europe.’ Prince 
Bismark said ‘he would willingly entertain modifications 
or improvements which the English Government might pro- 
pose, but he greatly regretted that her Majesty’s Government 
had not been able to give a general support to the principle of 
the plan submitted by the Northern Powers and agreed to by 
France and Italy, and had felt obliged to withdraw from the 
cordial understanding so happily established between the six 
great Powers in regard to the pacification of the Herzegovina.’ 
Prince Gortchakow ‘ deeply regretted the resolution taken by 
the London Cabinet.’ Count Andrassy offered to delay the 
presentation to the Porte of the Berlin proposals, in the hope 
that her Majesty’s Government might still be induced to 
give its co-operation. The English Government was deaf to 
all these earnest and friendly remonstrances. England thus 
broke up the concerted action of the Powers. ‘The Porte re- 
joiced at this divergence of opinion, and became all the more 
determined to disregard advice no longer supported by the 
united yoice of Europe. Yet a policy advocated by Austria, 
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whose neighbouring Slave populations necessarily and natur- 
ally sympathized with the Slaves of Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina, was assuredly one that should have commanded the 
assent of English statesmen. They would have done well to 
reflect that if Austrian statesmen (dreading that the continua- 
tion of the revolt against the Porte would lead Servia and 
Montenegro to aid the insurgents) thought it time ‘to supple- 
ment their diplomatic action by the sanction of an agreement 
with a view to such efficacious measures as might be demanded 
in the interest of general peace to check the evil and prevent 
its development,’ England would have done well to agree to 
those ‘efficacious measures.’ It is difficult to see what danger 
Great Britain could have run by assenting to a policy agreed 
to by Austria. It was by the adoption of ‘ efficacious mea- 
sures,’ and not by a refusal to join in them, that Lord 
Palmerston put an end to misrule, strife, and massacre in the 
Lebanon, in 1860. He did not hesitate to join France in 
coercing Turkey and obliging her, by means of a French army 
and an English fleet, to punish her offending officers. Order 
thus being restored by the arms of the Western Powers, they 
proceeded, in concert with the other Powers and Turkey, to 
establish a government in the Lebanon, which has since ruled 
fairly well its various races and creeds. But this remark- 
able precedent was of no account apparently in the counsels 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, not even when Austria herself 
had sanctioned an agreement with a view to ‘efficacious 
measures.’ Let those who desired the maintenance of the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, as settled 
by the Treaty of 1856, ask themselves whether the results of 
England’s agreeing to the ‘efficacious measures’ implied in 
the Berlin Memorandum could possibly have been as disas- 
trous to the Porte as have been the results of that policy of 
refusal to join in ‘efficacious measures’ so persistently pursued 
by the English Cabinet? The enemies of Turkey may indeed 
congratulate themselves that no ‘efficacious measures ’ were 
taken by the powers of Europe to put an end to misrule and 
rebellion in Bosnia and the Herzegovina; but the avowed 
friends and supporters of the Ottoman Government have 
assuredly not the same cause for rejoicing in this year of 
grace, 1878. 

The rejection of the Berlin Memorandum was soon followed 
by Servia and Montenegro declaring war against the Porte. 
Thus the conflagration spread, and the danger to the peace 
of Europe was thereby sensibly increased. ‘The massacres in 
Bulgaria, which occurred in May, 1876, turned the tide of 
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feeling throughout Europe strongly against Turkey. After 
Mr. Baring’s carefully prepared official report upon these 
massacres, Lord Derby wrote in September, 1876, his famous 
dispatch on the subject to the Porte. In it the Foreign Secre- 
tary of England directed her ambassador at Constantinople to 
demand a formal audience with the Sultan, to communicate 
the result of Mr. Baring’s inquiries into the Bulgarian atro- 
cities, and, in the name of the Queen, call for reparation, 
justice, and the punishment of those who had perpetrated 
them, mentioning especially Chefket Pasha. He had pre- 
viously made himself conspicuous by treacherously attack- 
ing and massacring a large body of refugees at Possovo, 
in the Herzegovina, who were returning to their homes con- 
fiding in the promises of the Turkish Government. Hs 
personal share in the massacres is described in Mr. Bar- 
ing’s report as ‘abominable, as there was not a semblance 
of revolt: the inhabitants were perfectly peaceable, and the 
attack on them was as cruel and wanton a deed as could well 
have been committed.’ The Porte was, of course, profuse in 
promises that justice should be done. This Turkish justice 
took the form of leaving Chefket Pasha unpunished, and ulti- 
mately giving him high command in Bulgaria. It is difficult 
to conceive a grosser insult than was thus offered by the 
Ottoman Government to that of England. The latter de- 
manded the punishment of this official criminal, the Porte 
replied by promoting him. Very different was the justice 
which Lord Palmerston in 1860 compelled the Turkish 
Government to mete out to its officials who had been con- 
cerned in the Lebanon massacres. Those criminals were duly 
shot ! 

Montenegro prosecuted successfully in 1876 her war with 
Turkey ; Servia was, on the contrary, defeated, despite con- 
siderable aid given to her by Russian volunteers. This latter 
principality was saved from conquest by the Turks through 
the interposition of England and the ultimatum addressed to 
the Porte by Russia. In the end of September, Russia made 
a proposal to England that Bosnia should be occupied by 
Austrian troops and Bulgaria by Russian, while the fleets of 
the combined Powers of Europe took possession of the Bos- 
phorus. Such a demonstration the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
believed would bring the Porte to terms, but the English © 
Government protested against the proposal. Russia then 
withdrew that portion of her scheme relating to the military 
occupation, and urged that the fleets of the Powers should all 
go up to Constantinople, with a view of showing that Europe 
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was in earnest. This proposal was backed up by Austria 
first-and then by the other Powers. But this proposition also 
was negatived by the English Government. Then followed 
the Conference at Constantinople. Russia produced her pro- 
gramme. Exception was taken to it, upon which it was with- 
drawn, and England stated her plan. It too was reduced 
and modified, until an ‘irreducible minimum’ was at length 
pressed upon the Turkish Government. Lord Salisbury 
warned the Porte that the alternative was a war which would 
put in peril ‘ the very existence of the Turkish Empire ;’ and 


he added, ‘ The responsibility will rest solely with the Sultan 


and his advisers.’ Heedless of such warnings, the Porte first 
put out a bran new constitution (the hopelessness of which no 
one ‘has exposed more vigorously than Lord Salisbury himself), 
and then, with an infatuation that has scarcely a parallel in 
recent times, rejected the proposals of the Conference. And 
yet there were actually to be found in England men of ability, 
position, and influence—men proclaiming themselves friends 
of Turkey— who approved this mad policy taken upon her ‘ re- 
sponsibility’ alone. What do those friends think to-day of 
the course which they then so loudly applauded ? Before the 
month of April, 1877, closed, the justice of Lord Salisbury’s 
warnings were verified. Russia, unable to obtain anything 
by negotiations, appealed to arms. Turkey thus exposed her- 
self to the tremendous risk of a single-handed contest with her 
formidable neighbour. After a few “months of gallant fighting 
she now finds to her cost that she has but put in peril ‘ her 
very existence.’ Thus it was that the Eastern Question en- 
tered in April, 1877, upon this new and critical phase of a war 
between Russia and Turkey alone. Throughout the preced- 
ing negotiations, extending from the autumn of 1875 to the 
spring of 1877, the Cabinet of St. Petersburg had either 
agreed to, or proposed, various plans by which ‘ efficacious 
measures’ were to be taken by united Europe in order to 
compel Turkey to introduce substantial reforms, at first in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and afterwards in Bulgaria. To 
all such proposals the English Government refused its con- 
sent. Turkey at the same time rejected systematically the sug- 
gestions of the European Powers, both before the Conference 
at Constantinople and in the Conference itself. It cannot be 
doubted that this blind resistance of the Porte was not a little 
due to the attitude taken up by the English Cabinet. The 


Turkish Government saw England differing on various occa- 


sions from the other Powers, while alw ays refusing to unite 
with them in taking ‘efficacious measures’ against Ottoman 
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misrule, such as Lord Palmerston’s Government so wisely 
joined in when disturbances and massacre desolated the 
Lebanon in 1860. Turkey therefore counted upon this dis- 
union, and steadily refused the advice of Europe. The Porte 
was all the more obstinate in her resistance because her 
avowed supporters in England applauded this infatuated 
policy, while their words, both spoken and written (if they 
had any meaning at all), led to the conclusion that Turkey 
might, at any rate in the last resort, count upon England’s 
material support. Thus these self-constituted advisers of the 
Ottoman Government lured it on to the destruction of its 
military power and its utter prostration at the feet of Russia. 
To those who advocated the policy of united Europe, including 
England, actually taking ‘efficacious measures’ against 
Turkish misrule in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and later on 
in Bulgaria, it may now indeed be said that the advocates of 
such a policy would thereby have preserved, at least to some 
extent, the continuation of Turkish rule. But surely the 
answer is obvious, that it would have been wiser by the con- 
certed action of all Europe to have coerced Turkey, to have 
circumscribed her authority and dictated a proper use of it, as 
in the case of the Lebanon, rather than to have left Russia 
alone to coerce Turkey. Every dictate of a wise and prudent 
policy was in favour of such coercion coming from united 
Europe, so that both its action and its results might have 
been directed by all the European Powers. As it is, a drifting 
and uncertain policy has allowed Russia alone to assume the 
part of the chastiser of.Turkey’s misrule and the champion of 
her oppressed subjects. The consequence is that an incrdi- 
nately preponderating influence has been acquired by Russia, 
while Turkey has been almost destroyed. To her diseased 
body politic it had become necessary to apply, not empty 
words, but ‘efficacious measures’ taken by united Europe. 
What prevented such a course being followed was the English 
Government’s refusing to join the other Powers in effective 
action, while Turkey rejected all mere advice. At the same time 
the so-called friends of the Ottoman Power were guilty of the 
folly of applauding its obstinacy, while insinuating that, after 
all, Russia would not fight. The result of this short-sighted 
blundering is now before the world. Russia is triumphant 
and Turkey all but annihilated. A crushing blow by the 
Czar has taken the place of wise coercion by united Europe. 
A tremendous revolution has been substituted for judicious 
but stringent reform. Yet it may well be that this root and 
branch work will after all prove the best in the end, by freeing 
Europe from the hopeless misgovernment of Turkish rulers. 


$12 Phases of the Eastern Question. 


Some six weeks or so after the Russian declaration of war, 
Count Schouvaloff, the Czar’s ambassador in London, had a 
confidential communication with Lord Derby upon the subject 
of his Government’s intentions in making war upon Turkey. 
This conversation took place on the 8th of June, 1877. It was 
published for the first time in a Memorandum contained in 
the Parliamentary Paper No. 15, on the 18th of February, 1878. 
Itis a document of the highest importance, not only because it 
enables the world to compare Russia’s statements at the com- 
mencement of the war with her proposals at its close, but also 
because it proves how fully the Russian Government laid its 
intentions before the English Cabinet. At the end of July, 
1877, that is, about six weeks later, this conversation of 
Count Schouvaloff’s was further confirmed by what the 
Emperor Alexander himself said to Colonel Wellesley, who 
communicated the imperial statement to Lord Derby in 
August, 1877. 

Count Schouvaloff observed that, ‘with regard to Constan- 
tinople, our assurances can only refer to taking possession of 
the town or occupying it permanently. It would be singular 
and without precedent if, at the outset of a war, one of the 
belligerents undertook beforehand not to pursue its military 
operations up to the walls of the capital. It is not impossible 
that the obstinacy of the Turks, especially if they knew them- 
selves to be guaranteed against such an eventuality, may pro- 
long the war, instead of bringing it to a speedy termination. 
When once the English ministry is fully assured that we shall 
in no circumstances remain at Constantinople, it will depend 
on England and the other Powers to relieve us of the neces- 
sity of even approaching the town.’ The Count admits that 
as regards the Straits, that is ‘a question which can only be 
resettled by a general agreement.’ He afterwards states that 
‘what is absolutely necessary to Russia is that she should put 
an end to the continual crises in the East—firstly, by estab- 
lishing the superiority of her arms so thoroughly that in 
future the Turks will not be tempted to defy her lightly; and 
secondly, by placing the Christians, especially those of Bul- 
garia, in a position which would effectually guarantee them 
against the abuses of Turkish administration.’ The Count 
will not admit any restrictions on the operations of war, 
because they must remain subordinated to military require- 
ments. ‘ But,’ he adds, ‘the consequences of this war can be 
confined beforehand within certain limits agreed upon. We 
could give at the present moment (8th June, 1877) the assur- 
ance that, if the neutrality of the Powers be maintained, and 
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the Porte sues for peace before our armies cross the Balkans, 
the Emperor would agree not to cross that line. In this case 
peace might be concluded on the following terms :—Bulgaria, 
up to the Balkans, to be made an autonomous vassal province 
under the guarantee of Europe. The Turkish troops and 
officials to be removed from it, and the fortresses disarmed 
and razed. Self-government to be established in it, with the 
support of a national militia, to be organized as soon as pos- 
sible. The Powers to agree to assure to that part of Bulgaria 
which is to the south of the Balkans, as well as to the other 
Christian provinces of Turkey, the best possible guarantee for 
a regular administration.’ A few days later the Russian 
Government notified to Lord Derby its change of opinion as 
regarded that part of Bulgaria to the south of the Balkans, 
saying that the separation of Bulgaria into two provinces 
would be impracticable. ‘Local information proved that 
Bulgaria must remain a single province, otherwise the most 
laborious and intelligent of the Bulgarian population, and 
notably that which had suffered from Turkish maladministra- 
tion, would remain excluded from autonomous institutions.’ 
As to Montenegro and Servia, they were 


To receive an increase of territory, to be determined by common 
agreement. Bosnia and Herzegovina to be provided with such institu- 
tions as may by common consent be judged compatible with their internal 
state, and calculated to guarantee them a good indigenous administration, 
These provinces being situated conterminously with Austro-Hungary, 
gives the latter a right to a preponderating voice in their future organiza- 
tion. Servia, like Bulgaria, to remain under the suzerainty of the Sultan, 
the relations of the suzerain and the vassals to be defined in a manner to 
prevent disputes. As regards Roumania, which has just proclaimed its 
independence, the Emperor is of opinion that this is a question which 
cannot be settled except by a general understanding. If these conditions 
are accepted the different cabinets would be able to exercise a collective 
pressure on the Porte, warning it that if it refused it would be left to take 
the consequences of the war. Ifthe Porte sues for peace and accepts the 
terms enumerated above before our armies have crossed the line of the 
Balkans, Russia would agree to make peace, but reserves to herself the 
right of stipulating for certain special advantages as compensation for the 
costs of the war. These advantages would not exceed the portion of Bes- 
sarabia ceded in 1856 as far as the northern branch of the Danube (that 
is to say, the delta formed by the mouths of that river remains excluded), 
and the cession of Batoum with adjacent territory. In this case Rou- 
mania could be compensated by a common agreement, either by the pro- 
clamation of its independence, or, if it remained a vassal state, by a portion 
of the Dobrudscha. If Austro-Hungary, on her side, demanded compensa- 
tion, either for the extension acquired by Russia or as a security against 
the new arrangements above mentioned for the benefit of the Christian 
Principalities in the Balkan Peninsula, Russia would not oppose her seek- 
ing such compensation in Bosnia and partly in Herzegovina. Such are 
NO. CXXXivV. 33 
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the bases to which his Majesty the Emperor would give his consent, with 
a view of establishing an understanding with England and with Europe, 
and of arriving at a speedy peace. Count Schouvaloff is authorized to 
sound Lord Derby (pressentir opinion) on the subject of these conditions 
of peace, without concealing from him the value which the Imperial 
Cabinet attaches to a good understanding with the Cabinet of London. 
To resume, if the Porte sues for peace, and accepts the above terms before 
the Russian armies have crossed the Balkans, the Emperor would consent 
not to press the operations of war any further. If the Turkish Govern- 
ment refuses, Russia would be obliged to pursue the war until the Porte- 
was forced to agree to peace. In this case the terms of the Imperial 
Cabinet might be altered. In thus indicating with perfect openness the 
object which the Emperor has in view, and which he will not exceed so- 
long as the war is confined to this side of the Balkans, his Majesty offers 
a means of localizing the war and preventing the dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire ; but it is important for the Emperor to know if, within 
the limits indicated, he can count upon the neutrality indicated—a neu- 
trality which would exclude even a temporary occupation of Constanti- 
nople and the Straits by the latter Power. Lord Derby said that Count 

ouvaloff could not expect to receive from him an answer to proposals 
so important as the above, and that he would confer on the subject with 
his colleagues. 


Mr. Layard, the English ambassador at Constantinople, on. 
being consulted by Lord Derby as to these terms of peace, to 
which Russia would agree if they were carried out before she 
crossed the Balkans, replied in effect that such terms were 
inadmissible. Mr. Layard deprecated the idea of England 
being the medium of communicating them to the Porte. He 
virtually argued in favour of forcible intervention on behalf of 
Turkey, for he wrote: ‘ It is vital to our gravest interests, to 
interests the importance of which no words can adequately 
describe, much less exaggerate, that we should be ready to 
interpose to save the Turkish Empire from complete dissolu- 
tion.’ Somewhat later, on the 2nd of August, 1877, Mr. Layard 
states that the Sultan ‘could not, under present circumstances, 
either propose or listen to any conditions of peace.’ This is 
founded on the recent successes of the Turkish arms at 
Plevna, Eski Sagra, and in Asia. The Turks ‘feel con- 


fident that the enemy will be ultimately repulsed and driven. 


out of Bulgaria, as he has been out of Armenia.’ 


It was about the 20th of July, 1877, that Colonel Wellesley 


made the following very important communication to Lord 
Derby :— 


On taking leave of the Emperor of Russia at Biela (Bulgaria) on the 
30th ult., his Majesty was pleased to make certain remarks to me respect- 
ing the present political situation, with a view to their being communi- 
cated to her Majesty’s Government. After my interview I made a short 
memorandum of his Majesty’s observations, which I have now the 
honour to submit to your Lordship. I submitted the enclosed memoran- - 
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dum to the Emperor before my departure, and his Majesty informed me 
that it was correct. At the Emperor’s request I had the honour to 
furnish him with a copy of it. . 
‘Memorandum. 
‘Biela, Bulgaria, July 17-29, 1877. 

‘His Majesty the Emperor, in consequence of the false reports current 
in England respecting alleged Russian atrocities, thought it might be use- 
ful for me to report personally to her Majesty’s Government the true state 
of affairs. In an interview which I had before my departure his Majesty 
was pleased to make the following remarks to me, and at the same time 
authorized me to communicate them to my Government. His Majesty 
repeated what he had already said to Lord A. Loftus at Livadia and to 
myself at Simnitza. The object of the present war was solely the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the Christian population of Turkey. The con- 
ditions of peace required by the Emperor are those lately communicated 
to Lord Derby by Count Schouvaloff, and will remain the same as long 
as England maintains her position of neutrality. If, however, England 
abandons that position, matters will have entered on a new phase. His 
Majesty has no ideas of annexation beyond that perhaps of the territory 
Russia lost in 1856, and perhaps that of a certain portion of Asia Minor. 
The Emperor will not ocenpy Constantinople for the sake of military 
honour, but only if such a step is rendered necessary by the march of 
events. His Majesty is ready to enter into negotiations for peace if suit- 
able propositions are made by the Sultan, but mediation in favour of 
Turkey could not be entertained. Europe will be invited to a Conference 
for the final settlement of the conditions of peace. The Emperor has not 
the slightest wish or intention in any way to menace the interests of 
England, either with regard to Constantinople, Egypt, the Suez Canal, or 
India. With respect to India, his Majesty not only considers 1t impos- 
sible to do so, but an act of folly if practicable. His Majesty assured me 
that the Triple Alliance was formed for the preservation of peace, and 
without any idea of aggression, or of offence to England, with which 
country his Majesty has every desire to remain on friendly terms. A 
temporary occupation of Bulgaria will be necessary. His Majesty has 
never entertained hostile feelings towards England, nor has he desired to 
give her offence ; but if one is determined to chercher midi « quatorze 
heures, it is easy to take offence at anything. The Emperor fears that the 
present policy of England only tends to encourage the Turks, and conse- 
quently to prolong the war; and considers that if English influence were 
brought to bear on the Porte, the Sultan would be ready to come to terms, 
and thus a war, regretted and felt by all Europe, would be brought to a 
speedy conclusion.’ 

‘Memorandum for Colonel Wellesley. 
* August 14, 1877. 

‘ Her Majesty’s Government have considered the communication brought. 
by Colonel Wellesley from the Emperor of Russia with all the attention 
which its importance deserves. They have received with satisfaction the. 
statement made by his Majesty as to the object of the war in which he is. 
engaged, his disclaimer of any extensive ideas of annexation, und his. 
readiness to enter into negotiations for peace. They are grateful for the 


assurance which he has given of his intention to respect the interests of 


England. It is the earnest desire of her Majesty’s Government to con- 
tribute to the re-establishment of peace, and in the meanwhile they have 
no intention of departing from that attitude of strict, though conditional, 
neutrality which they have hitherto observed.’ e 
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The English Government goes on to express its intention 
to do what it can in the interests of peace, and declares that 
the policy of England does not tend to encourage the Turks, 
and so prolong the war. | 

From these important documents, dated June and July, | 
1877, it appears that the Russian terms, provided peace were 
made before the Imperial armies crossed the Balkans, were 
that Russia would make no annexations except that, perhaps, 
of the territory Russia lost in 1856 in Bessarabia, and a cer- 
tain portion of Asia Minor; that the amelioration of the con-— 
dition of the Christian populations of Turkey was to be 
attained by means of an autonomous Bulgarian province | 
north and south of the Balkans; by Bosnia and Herzegovina 
being provided with institutions judged compatible with their 
internal condition, and calculated to guarantee them a good 
indigenous administration. Austro-Hungary was to have a 
preponderating voice in this question. Montenegro and 
Servia were to have an increase of territory. Servia, like 
Bulgaria, was to be under the suzerainty of the Porte. The 
independence of Roumania was to be settled by general agree- 
ment. <A pledge was given by Russia that she would not hold 
Constantinople permanently ; but both Count Schouvaloff, in 
his conversation with Lord Derby, and the Emperor Alex- 
ander, in his interview with Colonel Wellesley, distinctly said 
that circumstances might lead Russia to occupy the city as a 
temporary measure. Colonel Wellesley’s words are: ‘ The 
Emperor will not occupy Constantinople for the sake of mili- 
tary honour, but only if such a step is rendered necessary 
by the march of events.’ The question of the Straits and 
the opening of the Black Sea was only to be ‘resettled by 
general agreement.’ The Emperor declared he had no inten- 
tion of menacing England’s interests either with regard to 
Constantinople, Egypt, or the Suez Canal. A temporary oc- 
cupation of Bulgaria would be necessary. Europe would be 
invited to a Conference for the final settlement of the condi- 
tions of peace. 

To these remarkably outspoken and plain avowals of 
Russia’s demands, if peace were made before her armies 
crossed the Balkans, the English Cabinet replied : Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ‘ has received with satisfaction the state- 
ment made by his Majesty as to the object of the war in which 
he is engaged, his disclaimer of any extensive ideas of anrex- 
ation, and his readiness to enter into negotiations for p ; 

These proposals of Russia, which in some respects at least 


gave ‘ satisfaction ’ to the English Government, were not ! ,,” 
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before the Porte; Mr. Layard’s views, and the succesess of 
Turkey at Plevna and in Armenia, being the chief causes 
which prevented negotiations being undertaken on any such 


_ basis in the summer of 1877. Thus the war was allowed to 
proceed without an effectual effort being made to stay its 


course. After some four or five months of terrible fighting, 
and yet more terrible sufferings, Turkey utterly succumbed 
to her adversary. Then it was that the Eastern Question en- 
tered upon a new phase—the phase of Russia making peace, 


-upon her own terms, with the Ottoman Power as it lay pro- 
strate at her feet. i 


The exact terms of the preliminaries of peace concluded 
between Russia and Turkey at San Stefano, on the 3rd of 


- March, have now been communicated to Europe. Their sub- 


stance may be stated as follows :— 


The opening articles of the treaty relate to Montenegro, Servia, Rou- 
mania, and Bulgaria. The indemnity to be paid by Turkey is fixed at 
1,410,000,000 roubles, 1,100,000,000 of which are represented by cessions 
of territory. No guarantee is stipulated, and no mention is made of 
the Egyptian and Bulgarian tributes, or of a cession of the Turkish fleet. 
The treaty states that the Russian and Turkish Governments shall come 
to an understanding subsequently upon the mode of payment of the 
remaining 310,000,000 roubles. Servia and Montenegro are to be com- 
pletely independent, and receive increase of territory. All the Bulgarian 
fortresses are to be demolished, and no Turkish garrisons will remain in 
Bulgaria. A military road is to be established for the Turkish post and 
telegraphs and the passage of Turkish regular troops, who will not, how- 
ever, be allowed to make any stay in the country while passing through. 
Mussulmans may return to Bulgaria. If within two years hence they 
shall not have settled all affairs connected with their property, the latter 
will be sold for the benefit of the widows’ and orphans’ fund. The arrears 
of taxes in Bosnia and Herzegovina are not to be claimed. The revenue 
until 1880 is to be applied to indemnify the sufferers by the insurrection, 
and to provide for local needs. In case of disputed claims, Austrian and 
Russian commissioners will act as arbitrators. The navigation of the 
Straits is declared free for merchant vessels, both in time of peace and 
war. 50,000 Russian troops, consisting of six divisions of infantry and two 
of cavalry, will occupy Bulgaria for about two years, until the formation of 
a Bulgarian militia, the strength of which is to be fixed later between 
Russia and Turkey. The Russian army of occupation will preserve its 
communications with Russia, both by way of Roumania and by the Black 
Sea ports of Varna and Bourgas, and the necessary depots will be esta- 
blished. The Russian troops during their stay will be maintained at the 
expense of the country. The war material in the Bulgarian fortresses, 
including Shumla and Varna, remains the property of the Porte. Batoum, 
Ardahan, Kars, and Bayazid, with the territories comprised, are ceded to 
Russias A treaty is to be concluded between Turkey and Roumania. 
lie gtter is to become quite independent and is authorized to make her 


negro or Servia is stipulated. Servians and Montenegrins travelling or 
_ ‘lished in Turkey will be subject to the Ottoman laws in so far as the 


\d for indemnity direct to the Porte. No indemnity for Monte- ° 
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latter are not contrary to international law. Russian, Turkish, and Bul- 
ian commissioners will determine the amount of the Bulgarian tribute 


according to the average actual revenue. 


The reforms stipulated at the first sitting of the Conference will be 
applied. in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. Thessaly and Epirus will have 
an organization similar to that of Crete in 1868. The privileges of the 
monks of Russian origin at Mount Athos are maintained. No mention 
is made of the occupation of Erzeroum or Trebizond, but the Russian 
troops have the right to embark at Trebizond on returning to Russia. 


- The period fixed for the Russian evacuation of Turkish territory in Asia 


is six months. The evacuation of Turkish territory in Europe will com- 
mence immediately, and be completed within three months. The Euro- 
pean Commission for the navigation of the Danube preserves its rights 
intact. The Porte engages to re-establish the navigation at its own ex- 
pense, and te indemnify private persons who have suffered loss by the 
war. This double charge, which will not amount to less than 500,000 
francs, will be deducted from the sums due from the Commission to the 
Porte. Pending the conclusion of a new treaty of commerce between 
Russia and Turkey, the present tariffs remain as before the war. Turkey 
undertakes to settle in a conciliatory spirit all actions between Russian 
and Turkish subjects, and to execute immediately all legal judgments 
already delivered. The treaty declares that Russia, not wishing to annex 
territory, receives the Dobrudscha, in order to cede it to Roumania in 
exchange for the Roumanian portion of Bessarabia. Bulgaria is to be 
constituted an autonomous tributary principality, with a Christian gov- 
ernor freely elected by the population, confirmed by the Porte with the 
assent of the Powers. The province is to have a national militia. Where 
Bulgarians are mixed with Turks, Greeks, and others, account is to be 
taken of the rights and interests of all these latter peoples in the elections 
and in the preparations of the organic laws. 


There is much that is good in these Preliminaries of Peace, 
but they by no means do enough for Greece. Happily Eng- 
land has proposed to admit a representative of Greece to the 
Congress. The English Government is much to be com- 
mended for taking that step; it should also bear in mind 
the question of Armenia. To this province should be given 
a system of local self-government, to be enjoyed alike by the 
Armenian Christians and by the industrious and orderly 
Turkish village populations. They should all be united to- 
gether to defend themselves against the inroads of those lawless 
savages, the Koords and Circassians, from whom the Porte is 
either unable or unwilling to defend its Armenian subjects. — 

But whatever defects there may be in the Russo-Turkish 
Preliminaries of Peace, it is clear that they do not infringe 
in any way the statement made in June last by Count Schou- 
valoff to Lord Derby, nor do they attack those English 
interests which the latter declared his Government could 
not allow to be assailed. No doubt these San Stefano 
terms go beyond the demands made last summer by the 
Russian ambassador, but he specially intimated that those 
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demands depended upon his Government not having to pro- 
secute the war beyond the Balkan ranges. The Russian 
armies having had to force their way across those mountains 
after desperate fighting and severe losses, it is natural that 
the preliminaries of peace, exacted by the victor, should be all 
the more onerous. It does not however follow that Russia 
alone is to settle the Eastern Question ; indeed, she has herself 
admitted that important portions of it must necessarily be 
submitted to assembled Europe. Nor will Europe consent 
simply to register the proposals of Russia. On the contrary, 
they must be carefully considered by all the great Powers. If 
they would do so with the hope of laying something like a 
good foundation for the future peace of Europe, and the 
gradual, though perhaps not immediate, solution of the many | 
intricate questions touching the welfare of the various creeds 
and races of what was European Turkey, that hope can only 
be realized by bringing to the task such a spirit of justice as 
will make the welfare of those populations and their civil and 
religious liberties paramount to all other considerations. 

It is much to be hoped, in the interests of all Europe, that 
a further phase of this Eastern Question will soon be 
reached by the meeting of a European. Congress, to settle 
the new status of the peoples inhabiting the Balkan Penin- 
sula. This is the great problem to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer referred, in the House of Commons, on the 9th 
of February, 1878, when he said : ‘ We recognize that questions 
have now to be settled the discussion of which will amount to 
a reconstruction of the whole system of South-Eastern Europe.’ 
In such a question England must and ought to have a voice: 
that voice, too, must be on the side of humanity, freedom, and 
progress, if it is to be in harmony with both her interests and 
her duty. She must ally herself to the living forces of the 
future, instead of crippling herself by hopeless efforts to uphold 
the effete systems of the past. As the Chancellor truly said, 
‘England is the foremost representative of the spirit of free- 
dom.’ She ought therefore in the assembly of the European 
Powers to prove herself worthy of this high vocation. It is 
for the Government of our great and free country to see to it 
that she declares, with no uncertain sound, for the cause of 
liberty and right. That this may be so is to be hoped from 
the Chancellor’s words: ‘I wish to repudiate with all the 
energy I can command .. . that there is any desire on our 
part to cripple or fetter the extension of free and good govern- 
ment to the Christian populations in Turkey.’ That is a wise 
resolve, for thus only can be obtained the end which Sir 
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Stafford desires, viz., ‘such a settlement as will offer reason- 
able promise of a durable peace ;’ ‘an arrangement of such a 
character as will leave as few points as possible of contact and 
difficulty for the admission of intrigue and future struggle.’ If 
England’s Government enter upon the work of the ‘ recon- 
struction’ of the whole system of what was European Turkey in 
such a spirit, and remain true to it throughout, England may 
hope to see that freedom, of which she is ‘the foremost repre- 
sentative,’ dawn upon those fair provinces of Europe hitherto 
blighted by the misrule of venal and tyrannical pashas. But 
the work must be done faithfully and thoroughly, not marred 
in the doing of it, as in the case of the Greek kingdom some 
fifty years ago. 

What then are the chief questions which Europe is now 
called upon to decide or ratify? First comes the case of 
Roumania, which it is proposed to erect into an independent 
State. This will receive general assent, but it should be done 
without calling upon Roumania to cede that portion of terri- 
tory which lies just to the north of the mouths of the Danube. 
The gallant fight and national sacrifices made by the Rou- 
manians for their‘complete independence ought to protect 
them from any diminution whatever of their country’s terri- 
tory. At the same time it would conduce more to the freedom 
of the navigation of the Danube (which is a European, and 
especially an Austro-German, interest) if the mouths of that 
great river were in the hands of Roumania rather than 
Russia. The possession of them by the former can be no real 
detriment to the latter, for Russia has ample power to protect 
her own interests. If, however, she insists upon taking this 
strip of territory, she will but produce feelings of distrust and 
dislike towards herself on the part of the Roumanians; while 
England, by advocating the opposite policy, will gain their 
good-will and confidence. 

An increase of territory and complete independence be- 
stowed upon Servia and Montenegro should also receive the 
hearty support of England and of Europe. No worse policy 
can be pursued than that of a niggardly attempt to restiict 
such an increase. It would be a far wiser policy on the part 
of such powers as Austria and England to demand a larger, 
rather than a smaller, addition of territory for these Servians 
and Montenegrins. The only effect of any attempt to diminish 
what it is proposed now to give them would be to throw them 
wholly into the arms of Russia. If the latter power be as bad 
as her enemies paint her, what folly can be greater than that 
of so dealing with these rising nationalities as thus to force 
them to look to Russia as their only friend. If the professed 
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opponents of the Czar are blind enough still to continue this 
stupid policy, they will have but themselves to thank that 
Russia’s influence and power is increased, as it surely will be. 
This augmentation of the territory of Servia and Montenegro 
affects Austria more than any other country : she should there- 
fore be specially consulted in the matter. This Count 
Schouvaloff very properly admitted in his conversation with 
Lord Derby in June, 1877. It has been suggested that a 
portion, at any rate, of Bosnia should be given to Austria. 
This is all the more just and reasonable because it appears 
that the people themselves are by no means unwilling to 
agree to such a transfer. 1t may well be so both from 
geographical and commercial reasons, and also because the 
inhabitants are Slaves, like their neighbours of the Austrian 
border provinces. Austro-Hungary cannot do better for its 
own interests, at any rate since the great changes effected by 
the late war, than befriend to the utmost Servia, Montenegro, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and Greece. These countries will thereby 
become reconciled to Austria, and cease to look upon her with 
aversion as their more or less avowed adversary. She 
should aim at making them as free and strong as possible, 
and so win them to her instead of driving them from her. 
The opposite policy will only play into the hands of Russia 
by repelling these nationalities from the Austro-Hungarian 
State, and so actually obliging them (often much against 
their will) to gravitate towards the great Northern Power. 
A more short-sighted policy than this it is difficult to 
imagine. It descends to an infatuated blindness when advo- 
cated by those who call themselves the enemies of Russia. 
Enemies! If such they be, Russian statesmen have assuredly 
far more reason to bless them than to curse them. The 
Slave populations in the Balkan Peninsula must and will 
become free. They have as much right to throw off a hated 
yoke as Italians or Hungarians. If Austria and the Western 
Powers be wise, they will aid the Slave in so doing, by de- 
manding for him real and complete emancipation. That is 
the best, indeed the only, way of defeating whatever of sinister 
or selfish there may be in the designs of Russian politicians or 
diplomatists. Those who think the worst of the Government 
of St. Petersburg should be foremost in demanding the 
largest possible increase of the liberties of Roumania, Servia, 
Montenegro, Bulgaria, and Greece, with due regard to the claims 
of each. These countries desire freedom, they do not desire 
subjection to the Czar in the place of subjection to the Sultan. 
English and Austrian interests are therefore clearly in har- 
mony with the independence of these countries. Once con- 
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tented with their lot, the intrigues of Pan-Slavist or other 
societies will be rendered hopeless. If England and France, 
Austria and Italy, adopt this policy of effectually assisting 
these rising nationalities, they will feel that their liberties 
have the friendly support of those Governments, at least as 
much as that of St. Petersburg. If this latter should harbour 
selfish designs, she will find them baffled by the fact of real 
independence and national self-government having spread 
contentment among Slave and Greek populations, hitherto 
kept in a perpetual ferment of discontent by the misrule of 
alien, tyrannical, and venal pashas. Yet it was in aid of this 
same Porte that some Englishmen, in their blindness, would 
have had English blood and treasure wasted, not seeing (what 
the last twenty-two years have abundantly proved) that the 
Turkish Government is rotten—that to seek to maintain it, is 
not only to strive after the impossible, but also to alienate the 
peoples who hate the Porte’s perverse supremacy, and thereby 
throw them into the arms of Russia. 

Hungarians seem especially inclined to adopt the short- 
sighted policy of upholding Turkish rule. They have some 
excuse for their blindness, for they cannot forget the brutality 
with which the autocrat Nicholas put down their liberties. 
Now there is no lover of freedom who does not rejoice that 
that monstrous wrong has been righted, and Hungary’s 
ancient rights restored, so that she is to-day the free member 
of a free State. But Hungarians must be reminded that 
they are not the only people who have a right to freedom. 
The Slave and the Greek have just as much right to get rid 
of the tyranny of the Sultan as ever'the Hungarians had 
to get rid of the past tyranny of the Hapsburg or the Czar. 
Now no Slave, till lately governed by Turkey, has any wish 
to be governed from St. Petersburg, but from Bucharest, 
Belgrade, Cettinge, or Tirnova, as the case may be. If forced, 
indeed, to choose between Czar or Sultan, he will no doubt 
choose the former; but if he obtain the opportunity of becom- 
ing really free from both, and of being governed by rulers 
of his own choice, he will avail himself of such an occasion 
as readily as Italians seized upon the good fortune of freeing 
—— from French interference and from Austrian 
rule. 

It is further proposed to create a semi-independent Bulgaria 
stretching from the Danube to the south of the Balkans. The 
more nearly independent this province is, the better hope there 
will be for a settlement which will prove lasting. To free it 
altogether from the Porte, with the exception of paying a fixed 
annual tribute, would be the best arrangement. To deliver it 
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wholly from Turkish soldiers and Turkish police, would be to 
deliver it from the chances of future disturbance, and would 
therefore be good alike for Bulgaria and for Europe. That 
there must be a temporary occupation of the province by 
Russian troops during the process of forming a local adminis- 
tration and police, is a necessary consequence of the circum- 
stances under which its freedom has been effected. It would 
indeed have been better if that freedom had been the work of 
united Europe, instead of being left to the strong arm of 
Russia alone; {but this latter instrumentality having been 
allowed to operate singly, at the cost of immense sacrifices, 
Russia naturally claims to be the sole guardian. Happily it 
is for her interest to exercise her guardianship with modera- 
tion, and without a needless prolongation of it; for were she 
to act otherwise she would but set Bulgarians against her, 
and alienate those whom it is her interest to conciliate. The 
question of the southern boundary of this province is one of 
no slight difficulty, for in that direction the Greek and Bul- 
garian populations meet and intermingle. To bring Bulgaria 
down to Salonica would be manifestly unjust to the Greek, 
and to include Adrianople, unfair to the Turk, if indeed (as 
seems for the present likely) the Turks and their Sultan are 
still to rule over Constantinople and an adjoining territory of 
limited extent. But the boundaries should be so adjusted 
as not only to allow of the formation of the new Bulga- 
rian province, but also of a greatly enlarged Greece. This 
latter kingdom ought to be increased by at least the whole of 
Thessaly, and a large portion of Albania and Macedonia. 
An addition of this description, together with the island 
of Crete, should fall to the lot of ‘Greece. Without some 
such arrangement the claims of the Greeks will remain un- 
satisfied, and thereby the durability of the new order of 
things will be imperilled. If English interests are to be 
considered in the matter, they clearly point to England’s 
supporting such a policy. By all means let the Slaves be 
delivered from Turkish misrule, but no less deliverance should 
be given to the Greeks. If the former have found a friend in 
Russia, the latter should find one in England. But to leave 
Greece confined to her present miserable limits would be 
equally unwise and unjust. ‘To do so would merely be laying 
up a cause of certain discontent and difficulty for the future. 
The exact limits of those territorial changes must be left to 
the care of a European Congress. Difficult though the task may 
be, it does not offer any insuperable obstacles. It requires 
chiefly to be directed by a spirit of justice, an honest deter- 
mination to reconstruct South-Eastern Europe with a special 
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view to the well-being and contentment of its various creeds 
and races. 

The regulations concerning the Straits of the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus are of European importance. It is satisfactory 
to know that they are admitted to be so on all hands, and 
must therefore be determined by general agreement. It may 
be desirable to maintain these regulations as they now stand, 
but not a little is to be said in favour of allowing the vessels 
of all nations—ships of war or merchantmen—to pass through 
the Straits as freely as they pass in and out of the Baltic. 

There is a point of great importance to which all the Powers, 
and none more than England, should direct their earnest 
attention, and that is the establishment and future mainten- 
ance of civil and religious liberty throughout these countries 
of the Balkan Peninsula. Every effort should be made to 
secure this great boon for all, whether Mahomedan or 
Christian, Bulgarian or Greek, Jew or Slave. What with 
oppression by Turkish rulers, and their refusal to admit 
judicial equality as between believers and unbelievers; what 
with the feuds and jealousies between different denominations 
of Christians ; what with the ill-treatment of Jews by Rou- 
manians and Servians—the great principles of civil and 
religious liberty have been shamefully trampled under foot. 
If England be, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer justly said 
she was, ‘ the foremost representative of the spirit of freedom,’ 
here is a field in which her great influence may work to the 
good of these various peoples solong misgoverned, as well as 
to her own honour. How great is the necessity for under- 
taking such a work is known to all acquainted with the state 
of things in South-Eastern Europe. But as much has been 
said, and very justly said, of Mahomedan oppression, it is 
only right to add that Turks are not the only sinners against 
the principle of toleration. It is only too true that the Divine 
command—‘ Therefore all things whatever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them ’—has been habitually 
set at nought by Christian rulers in Church and State 
throughout the world, from the days of Constantine to the 
present hour. The following statement, by a Bulgarian Pro- 
testant, proves how real is the need for seeing that all creeds 
and races have religious liberty guaranteed to them in the 
future. 

Francho Tourgoroff, pastor of the first Bulgarian Protestant 
Church at Bansko, Samokov Macedonia, thus writes at the 
beginning of this year, 1878. 

1. The sufferings of the Protestant people in Bulgaria at the hands of the 
Greek Churcl. authorities have been very great for years past, and now 
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are, and no confidence should on any account be placed in the promises 
of the said Church; but a clause should be inserted in the treaty with the 
European Powers to secure full liberty of worship to Protestants and Dis- 
senters from the Greek Church. 

2. The spirit of cruelty, oppression, and superstition of the Greek 
Church in Bulgaria is as great as that of the Romish Church at the time 
of the Reformation in England. 

8. I was myself more than once imprisoned at the instigation of the 
Greek Church authorities; and last year my life would have been taken 
had not it been for the active interference of Mr. Blunt, the English 
consul at Salonica. 

4, The Mahomedan government officers, when uninfluenced, allow us 
free religious liberty, and permitted us to have the quiet use of the Lord’s 
day ; and in some cases have even suspended collecting taxes, being told 
we transacted no secular business on that day. 

5. Much of the suffering of the poor Bulgarians has been from the 
rich members of the Greek Church, together with the Turkish tax-gatherers 
and governors, who for their own unjust profit unite together and plunder 
the people. 

6. Before the war began the Protestants were threatened by the mem- 
bers of the Greek Church that as soon as Russia comes they will be 
skinned alive, and letters of last week inform us that persecutions by the 
Greek Church have begun already. 

7. The Protestant ministers and people in Bulgaria dreaded the ap- 
proach of the Russian authority, joined as it is to the dark, cruel, and 
superstitious Greek Church; and at the approach of the Bashi-Bazooks, 
some of the men dared not flee with the Russians for safety, but remained, 
and were massacred by the Bashi-Bazooks in their place of worship. 

8. Lastly, I am prepared to make a statutory declaration of the correct- 
ness and truthfulness of the above statements. 

(Signed) Francho Tourgoroff, 
Pastor of the Church at Bansko. 


Such a picture shows how deeply rooted is the abomination 
of religious persecution. Now is the time to attack and over- 
throw it. More especially is it necessary to protect the smaller 
religious bodies from such injustice, inasmuch as the larger 
ones are better able to take care of themselves. The Mahom- 
edans, too, who are left to dwell under the newly-formed 
governments merit peculiar care, because from the very fact 
of the past tyranny of the Turkish officials, the Mussulmans 
who remain run the risk of becoming the victims of retaliatory 
vengeance. The consuls of the Christian powers, and fore- 
most those of England, should carefully watch, and faithfully 
report to their Governments, every instance of religious op- 
pression, and so expose the perpetrators of this great evil, to 
whatever race or creed they may belong. 

In this matter the kingdom of Greece deserves special 
praise for the complete civil and religious liberty which its 
constitution gives to all its subjects alike. Only quite lately 
M. Gennadius, the Greek Charge d’Affaires, in a public speech 
pointing out the material progress Greece has made during a 
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single generation, added: ‘We have instituted a wide-spread 
educational organization, free of charge, unsectarian, and 
doing the work of the Greeks, not of the kingdom only, but of 
all the Kast. There is no branch of science or learning in which 
we cannot show men fully equal to the European average ; 
and the Jews, who during the protection of the Ionian Islands 
enjoyed no citizen rights, were admitted to an equal position 
with any Greek citizen, not by any special enactment, but by 
the simple fact of the union, for there never existed with us 
any disabilities; and King George counts no more faithful and 
contented subjects than our Israelite brethren of Corfu, as they 
themselves declared about a year ago by their spontaneous 
notifications to the English press, and by the expressions of 
gratification conveyed to me personally by some of their co- 
religionists in this country. And I may add that there exists 
no Mussulman community, except perhaps in India, more con- 
tented and free than our Mussulman fellow-citizens at Chalcis, 
to whom all public posts are as widely open as to any Greek 
at Athens.’ This is as it should be. Such an example is well 
worth the imitation of the new government of Bulgaria ; it 
is specially to be commended to Roumania and Servia, to the 
members of every race and creed throughout the Balkan 
Peninsula. The fact of the complete civil and religious 
liberty thus given by the constitution of the Greek kingdom is 
a strong argument for increasing that kingdom to the utmost 
possible extent which circumstances permit. England can 
adopt no better and no wiser course than to further such ex- 
tension; it is both right and expedient, from whatever point of 
view it is looked at by English statesmen. The influence of 
sucha kingdom extending over as wide an area as possible would 
do incalculable good. It could not fail to promote the great 
cause of freedom among all the other races of South-Eastern 
Europe. They would inevitably have to follow such a lead, 
even if they were otherwise disposed. As it is, the people of 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro, though grate- 
ful (as indeed they should be) for the assistance afforded to 
them by Russia, show no inclination to be governed from 
St. Petersburg. They would be further stimulated to obtain 
complete freedom and the largest liberties, both civil and 
religious, if they saw the southern portion of the Balkan 
Peninsula in the full enjoyment of a constitution free as that 
of England herself. Thus liberty and contentment would 
become the normal condition of the peoples once misruled 
by the incapable, venal, and oppressive government of the 
Porte Not only would such a change render foreign intrigues 
helpless, and secret societies useless, but it would exercise 
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the happiest influence upon Russia herself. It is impos- 
sible that the Slave and Greek nationalities on her south- 
western frontier could be in the enjoyment of such a free 
system without creating among the Russian people a desire 
to possess a like freedom themselves. It might very possibly 
not take just the same outward forms, but in one shape or 
another it would assuredly make its way into the land 
of the Czars. Russia can no more escape the influence 
of liberty and progress than France, Italy, and Austria have 
escaped them. The Bonapartes, the Hapsburgs, and all the 
former rulers of Italy, have had either to accept free institt- 
tions or else have been overthrown by them. The Romanofis 
equally will have to adapt their rule to the liberal move- 
ment which has overflown the whole continent of Europe, or 
share the fate of those who offer to it a blind and unavailing 
resistance. The more completely Russia is surrounded by free 
nations the more certain is she herself to swell their num- 
bers. Nor are the signs wanting that she is capable of wise 
and timely reform. The abolition of serfdom, the enlarge- 
ment of communal and municipal liberties, the reform of civil 
and criminal procedure, the institution of juries, the further- 
ance of national education, the more equitable system of 
taxation and of conscription, the lessening of press restric- 
tions, are all proofs—given within the last twenty years— 
not only that Russia has to submit to the great law of pro- 
gress, but that she is capable of adapting herself to it. 
The formation on her southern frontier of new nationalities, 
freely governed and contented, in place of a system at once 
corrupt and tyrannical, based upon polygamy (the degradation 
of woman) and slavery (the degradatien of humanity), cannot 
but be productive of good. Such a change furthers the cause 
not only of liberty, but of order; it is the victory alike of 
justice and of progress. As such it harmonizes with the 
interests of all Europe, and with the interests of no country 
more than with those of England herself, ‘ the foremost re- 
presentative of the spirit of freedom.’ 
Joun W. Prosyn. 


P.S.—If it be true, as is said, that ‘the Austrian Govern- 
ment insists above all things on the assembling of the Con- 
gress, and reserves all its objections, as far as possible, until 
the representatives of the Powers are face to face,’ Austria is 
taking the right course; and it is carnestly to be hoped that 
England will act with Austria in this matter, and not break 
away from her, as the English Government unfortunately did 
in the case of the Berlin Memorandum !—J. W. P. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


History of the English People. By Joun Ricwarp Green, M.A. 

Vol. II. Macmillan and Co. 

The Constitutional History of England: its Origin and Devel- 
opment. By Srusss, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Modern History. Vol. III. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 

History of the Church of England from the Abolition of the 
Roman Jurisdiction. By Ricnarp Watson Dixon, M.A. 
Vol. I. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Chapters of Early English Church History. By Wi.1am 
Bricut, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


These works illustrate both the extent to which the study of English 
history is now being carried and the variety of the points of view from 
which it is being regarded. Each of them is a serious and systematic 
attempt to represent either a special important phase of the history 
of England, or to give us such a view of its course and currents as will 
place the reader abreast of the latest results of historical criticism and 
antiquarian research. We have said they are all serious works, and to 
the case of one of them at least—Mr. Dixon’s History of the Church— 
the qualifying adjective is applicable after a fashion that is scarcely com- 
plimentary. We shall have a word to say further on upon this work. 
We have placed Mr. Green’s fascinating volume first in order, both 
because of its eminent literary merits and because it ranges over a much 
wider field than either of the other two. We have here the second 
volume of that ‘ History of the English People’ the first volume of which 
we noticed in the last number of this Review. We find in it the same 
characteristics which we noted in the former instalment; the same power 
of taking the results attained by students and investigators, and weaving 
them together into a new whole, in which, with artistic distinctness, the 
numerous tributary elements of our national story are blended together, 
and are made to show to us the development of England in the process of 
its growth. We find the same power of picturesque treatment, which, 
however, is so admirably held in hand, that the incidents and illustrations 
that lend force and vividness to the narrative rarely overload or make 
subordinate the principles which they expose to light. It is this uni- 
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fying faculty, this power of discerning the motive-forces that have been 
steadily working through the centuries producing the English nation, and 
of doing so with such rare literary grace and felicity, that the sentences 
of the work often seem to linger on the ear like the cadence of distant 
music, which is certain to make this history the most popular of all our 
English histories. We expect that it will be to the rising generation what 
Hume and Smollet’s tomes were to our fathers and grandfathers, and what 
Macaulay has been to the men of middle age of the present time. It is 
not a history which we should recommend to readers at the outset of 
their historical studies, for it is only to be appreciated by those who are 
already in some measure familiar with the ground over which it takes 
them; and to them it reveals new views that come upon us like fresh dis- 
coveries in the toilworn and beaten tracks over which we had so often 
travelled before. The second volume is divided into two main sections— 
the Monarchy from 1461 to 1540, and the Reformation from 1540 to 1603 
—the Monarchy as it grew to maturity in the hands of the Tudors, and 
the Reformation as it was completed with Elizabeth, after whose death 
the ‘ English people’ were subjected to new transformations. This mode 
of classifying history according to subjects cannot be always chrono- 
logically exact, and there is a danger of gaining dramatic unity and com- 
pleteness at the expense of truth. It is to be noted, however, that Mr. 
Green, who has adopted this plan, is much less guilty of exaggeration for 
rhetorical effect than Macaulay was, or even than Mr. Froude. He has 
been warned probably by the errors of both these writers against the 
danger of painting historical portraits for the sake of producing contrasted 
effects. It cannot be said that he underrates the power of historical per- 
sonages or great personalities—indeed in the case of Thomas Cromwell he 
seems to us to have rather gone to the opposite extreme. But he does not 
find it necessary, in order to show the important parts they played and the 
great influence they exerted, to depict them as either the heroes or the 
villains of the historians who write for effect. Even when dealing with 
Mary Queen of Scots, and presenting her character in the light of the 
most recent criticism, he avoids dogmatism on points as to which the 
evidence is incomplete or conflicting. He does not follow Mr. Froude’s 
example of making too much of the doubtful casket letters, and he 
brings no accusation against Mary as the murderess of Darnley—moot 
points, both of these, which will probably never be finally resolved. In 
his portraiture of Henry VIII. we have the king in different guise from 
that in which Mr. Froude represents him, with his foibles and faults as 
well as with his strength and vigour, but much more like the man ‘in his 
habit as he lived.’ Elizabeth too is exhibited to us with all the elements 
of her powerful individuality, but also with her indubitable weaknesses 
and shortcomings; and even the miserable ‘ bloody Mary’ is made to ap- 
pear—though her errors and crimes are in no way condoned or treated 
lightly—in a more human aspect than that in which she is often pre- 
sented. It would require more space than we can spare to do justice to 
Mr. Green’s treatment of the Reformation, the masterly analysis of its 
NO. CXXXIV. 34 
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varied phases, and of the numerous and not always consistent or har. 
monious elements and forces which produced it. Even here we have the 
same picturesque treatment and the same vivid presentation of the sug. 
gestive cross-lights, without estimating which, as well as the main currents 
of influences, we cannot understand or sympathetically relate ourselves 
to the epoch and the work achieved in it. We must not however omit to 
note, as one of the most valuable features of the work, the admirable way 
in which the connections of the domestic movements among the English 
people with the great political developments on the continent are brought 
into prominent relief. It has been Mr. Green’s great purpose to enable his 
readers to understand the English people in all their varied movements 
and developments, and his conspicuous success in this is his greatest, 
though far from being his only, merit. 

We cannot dwell upon Professor Stubbs’s laborious and faithful Consti- 
tutional History, completed with this third volume, at the length which it 
well deserves, but it is hardly necessary that we should. Of course there 
is not the same fascination in either the subject or its treatment as in Mr. 
Green’s volume, and any attempt to adorn it with similar literary and 
artistic graces would indeed be inconsistent with the character of the 
subject. Professor Stubbs’s high qualities are of another though not less 
valuable order. Yet it will be found that the same results are illustrated 
in both works, though after different fashions. As Mr. Green shows us the 
monarchy growing to the height of its power in the Tudor period, Professor 
Stubbs exhibits to us the process and the mode of growth of the monarchic 
principle and the causes peculiar to England which brought about this 
result, although the result itself was common to other countries as well. 
In a similar way, while Mr. Green traces and vividly portrays the 
individual influences that helped, in conjunction with the tendencies of 


. the time, to give us the Reformation, Professor Stubbs exhibits to us 


these tendencies and shows them operating. Thus he makes manifest 
to us the various forces both of a political and a religious nature 
which were liberated on the overthrow of the ecclesiastical unity of the 
earlier centuries of our history. This ‘liberation’ he regards as ‘ perhaps 
the most important of all the phenomena which distinguish modern from 
medieval history.’ All through—in such changes as the transformation of 
the old English baronage into the modern nobility, the altered position of 
the Church, and the alteration in the position of the Commons—we see the 
making of the new period going on, and the preparation for the final 
struggle between the Commons and the Crown which has long since been 
decided. Professor Stubbs has to do with an earlier period (the fifteenth 
century) than Mr. Green in his second volume, but the problems handled 
by both are essentially the same, and the processes are worked out 
to the results which both in different ways illustrate. It is scarcely re- 
quisite to add that Professor Stubbs’s Constitutional History is sure to 
remain a standard work on such questions as are dealt with in his various 
chapters—such as Parliamentary Antiquities, and the Social and Political 
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Influences at the close of the Middle Ages. It will probably assume a 


‘place of authority parallel with that so long and worthily occupied by the 


works of Mr. Hallam. 

If Mr. Dixon means to continue his history of the Church of England 
with the same elaborateness of detail as is set forth in this first volume it 
will be at any rate a magnum opus in quantity. A large book of over 
five hundred pages takes us over only about eight years, or from 1529 to 
1537. We have said above that it is a very serious work, and it is so not 
only from its treatment, but also from its subject. We should scarcely 
gather from Mr. Dixon’s carefully compiled narrative that there was an 
English laity as well as an English clergy concerned with and in the his- 
tory of the Church of England. We willingly give him the credit of care- 
fulness and industry, but there our commendations must stop. It is not 
merely from the lack of literary capacity that he fails to show us the living 
operating forces and the actual principles at work in the Church and the 
nation. He has so entirely fixed his attention on the mere details of his 
subject that he never gets further than the outside. With all its learning, 
Mr. Dixon’s history will never take a high place either with the general 
reader or with the clergy, for whom we should say it was mainly written. 
What other raison détre it can have, we have failed to discover. 

In Mr. Bright’s work will be found an admirable series of sketches illustra- 
tive of the early history of the English Church. The author aptly calls them 
‘chapters’ of Church history, rather than an actual historical narrative. 
Delivered originally as lectures, they have now been expanded into a 
volume, which will find a welcome in a circle much wider than that for 
which the lectures were prepared at the first. Dr. Bright is far from being 
of the Dryasdust type of historians. His narrative is enlivened by traits 
of living human interest, and the personal details inwrought with the 
work impart to the past of the Church a very vivid interest. The intro- 
ductory chapter deals with the history of the ancient British Church, 
and the rest of the volume is occupied with the period of the conversion 
of the Old English people to Christianity—a period of little more than a 
century, closing, in 709, with the death of the greatest native bishop, 
Wilfrid, who was the evangelizer of those who were the last to receive the 
faith. The reader may sometimes be perplexed by the mixture of legen- 
dary with historical matter to be found in Dr. Bright’s chapters and notes. 
But what is legendary—or may be so—is never offered as historical; and 
in days when the rights of criticism are in danger of getting too much 
rather than too little, we are not inclined to quarrel with the ‘warmth 
and colour’ imparted to history by the help of stories which, if not literally 
true, often illustrate important truths of a moral and spiritual order. We 
cordially commend this volume of Professor Bright’s to the reader, as 
setting forth the results of scholarship and research in the sphere of 
early English Church history with much literary felicity—giving us a 
series of admirably lifelike sketches that are full of deep interest. 
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A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By W. B. 
H. Lecxy. Longmans and Co. 


‘Essays on England and Ireland in the Eighteenth Century’ would 
have been a more appropriate title for the thoughtful and interesting book 
which Mr. Lecky has called a ‘ History of the Eighteenth Century.’ Itis 
a series of discourses rather than a narrative, and even these discourses are 
not so much historical treatises as the materials out of which such treatises 
might be constructed. The plan is somewhat loose. Beginning with a 
sketch of parties in the reign of Queen Anne, our author discusses the 
High Church outburst of that time, and the Peace of Utrecht; then he 
analyzes the Whig party, treats of their ecclesiastical legislation, and 
describes the career and character of Walpole; next the War of Silesia 
and the Austrian succession ; and then returns home to deal with domestic 
legislation, and to give us a copious account of national tastes and man. 
ners. This occupies the first volume. The second consists of some re- 
marks on the state of the American colonies during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, followed by a rather fuller description of the social and 
economical state of Scotland at its beginning, with some incidental details 
on the Union. Then comes what is to our mind the most original and 
valuable part of the work, a dissertation on Irish history from the time of 
Elizabeth, which fills 345 pages. After this we return to general politics, and 
have an account of the conduct of England in the Seven Years War, and of 
the character and policy of the elder Pitt, and some of the other leading 
men of the time. Finally, the religious movements of the time are dealt 
with; the Deists, Wesley and Whitefield, and the Evangelical Revival. We 
do not complain of the topics which have been selected, for they are the 
most important that could have been dealt with, but the arrangement is 
not happy; and there is but little cohesion between the various parts of the 
book, each part of which might almost as well have been published seps- 
rately. Similarly, when we come to consider the several chapters or 
essays by themselves, they suffer from a want of skill or of pains in their 
order and construction. None of them have been quite worked up out of 
the stage of materials into that of a finished treatise. They look rather 
like a transcript of the author’s extremely copious note-books, with his 
reflections interspersed, but with very little done to harmonize or digest 
them, and, so to speak, to bring them to a point. In reading, one does 
not seem to be making progress, to be advancing from a number of par: 
ticulars towards any general proposition. One is not sensible of any 
logical distribution by the author of the details of which he has such a store 
under their appropriate headings. The consequent defect of the book is 
certain want of fibre or grip, so to speak. It does not take so close a hol 
of the mind as, with its other merits, it ought. The reader rises from i 
without a clear vision of the main results which the author has wished 
impress upon him, or of the dominant causes to which the phenomena 


fully described are due. This is a defect which might, we think, be 
remedied, and it is for that reason that we point it out. The good quali 
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ties of Mr. Lecky’s book are so many that we cannot but wish to see 
him superadd to them what will so much increase their value and effect- 
iveness. 

After this criticism, we have little but praise to bestow. Mr. Lecky has 
collected his materials with extraordinary diligence from all kinds of 
books, histories, memoirs, pamphlets, sermons, journals; and he has 
exercised what seems to be a judicious discretion in choosing the most 
valuable extracts from this mass. Here and there he is less critical than 
we could wish in his treatment of authorities, accepting statements which 
rest on doubtful evidence, and often quoting a second-hand writer for 
facts without going to the fountain head, or even telling us to what 
authority that second-hand writer refers. But in these respects this book 
shows a marked advance on Mr. Lecky’s previous histories, and therefore 
inspires us with much more confidence. His style is singularly easy and 
pleasant, almost too easy, for it runs on with so equable a flow that the 
reader’s attention is not quite sufficiently arrested by the more important 
facts and reflections. These reflections are generally just and suggestive. 
They show an acute and philosophical mind, which has mastered its 
materials, can light them up, and draw instruction from them. Mr. 
Lecky is perhaps less successful in his studies of individual character than 
in his discussions of the more general social and economical aspects of 
his subject. His portraits are rather deficient in what may be called 
incisiveness. He tells us a great deal about the leading personages, such 
as Walpole, William Pitt the elder, John Wesley, &c., and gives us a capital 
selection of anecdotes, but we are not sure that he has caught the Dantean 
or Carlylesque art of dramatizing them for us as living people. What 
pleases us most of all, in his treatment both of men and of questions, is 
the moderation and fairness of view, the openmindedness, and disposition 
to do justice even to principles and characters of which he disapproves, 
that shine through every page of his volumes. This is one of the rarest 
and most precious of a historian’s gifts, and is, indeed, one which it 
needs no small self-control to retain. For it is, of course, far easier to 
produce a literary effect by bold and highly-coloured pictures like those 
which Macaulay’s unequalled skill has made so popular, than by a calm and 
scrupulous weighing of the different sides of a controversy, or by bringing 
out the brighter features of a character in the main wicked or repulsive. 

This conspicuous merit of fairness has particularly struck us in the 
most original and perhaps the most interesting part of the book—the 
elaborate sketch of Irish history from the time of Elizabeth, which fills 
one half of the second volume. It is the more laudable because Mr. 
Lecky is an Irishman writing about Ireland, and dealing with questions 
which nearly all his predecessors have obscured by a partisanship, gene- 
rally fierce and often flagrantly dishonest. These two chapters, which 
might be called ‘An Essay on the Causes of Irish Discontent,’ ought to 
be carefully studied by all politicians, and indeed by every one who wishes 
to understand the reasons why Ireland still presents so many difficult 
problems. The dismal story of cruelty, injustice, and tyranny which they 
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disclose may well make an Englishman blush, and check that self-com- 
placent Pharisaism with which we are accustomed to regard the doings of 
other nations, let us say of France in Algeria or of Russia in Poland. The 


behaviour of the English in Ireland has, take it all in all, been infinitely . 


worse than that of the Russians towards the Poles, and with even less 
justification ; and though, to be sure, it lies two generations behind, why 
are we to expect other nations to mend their ways at the same pace as we 
do, or the race that has suffered so terribly to forget at once all the wrongs 
which have made her what she is ? The wonder rather is, not that Ireland 
is still troublesome and discontented, but that she has reached even that 
moderate measure of prosperity and order which she now enjoys. 

One of the most valuable parts of these Irish chapters is that which 
deals with the famous rebellion of 1641. Mr. Lecky maintains that the 
great introductory massacre which has so long held its place in common 
histories as the salient feature of that rebellion, is, ifnot a complete fiction, 
at least a portentous exaggeration. He points out that the first accounts 
of the rising make no mention of it ; that the murders of the English which 
took place in the course of the struggle were sporadic, and often perpe- 
trated against the wish of the leaders; that the Scotch colonists of Ulster 
were not attacked at all till they had taken up arms against the natives ; 
that the commonly accepted estimate of the whole number killed rests 
upon wholly untrustworthy evidence gathered some time after the events, 
He makes out so strong a case for this view, that in the interests of histor- 
ical truth and justice we heartily wish he would give us a concise system- 
atic account of the insurrection, tracing its progress and incidents, instead 
of the somewhat scattered notices which the present book contains. He 
shows also, what most of us knew indeed, but had not fully realized, how 
ferocious as well as unjust the previous behaviour of the English to the 
natives had been, and more than once administers a severe castigation 
to Mr. Froude for the partial representations made in his ‘ English in 
Ireland.’ And he brings out a point which has received but little notice 
from previous writers, the folly of the English Government in fettering Irish 
trade and industry in such a way as to depress not only the Roman 
Catholic but also the Protestant inhabitants of the island, and thereby to 
defeat what ought to have been its main object—the establishment of 
a large prosperous and loyal Protestant population. The English were 
in fact led astray by having two dissimilar objects in view in their man- 
agement of Ireland—the one to root out or at least to oppress and injure 
popery ; the other to prevent Ireland from competing in any way with 
England; and intheir pursuit of the latter they often forgot the means 
which the former required. Mr. Lecky shows very well how ruinous to 
England, not only in Ireland, but also in the colonies, and for a time in 
Scotland, were the narrow and sordid views of ‘ British interests ’ which 
then ruled our national policy. The lesson is not without its value in the 
present. 

We have no space to deal with the multitude of topics discussed by Mr. 
Lecky in the twelve hundred pages of his book. Itis an enormous reper- 
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tory of fact and anecdote, among which selection becomes difficult. 
As favourable specimens of his manner, we would refer our readers to the 
comparison of Pitt and Wesley (p. 517), and to the description of White- 
field (p. 507). 

‘In most respects Pitt and Wesley were, it is true, extremely unlike. 
The animating principles of the latter are to be found in doctrines that are 
most distinctively Christian, and especially in that aspect of Christian 
teaching which is most fitted to humble men. Pitt was a man of pure 
morals, unchallenged orthodoxy, and of a certain lofty piety; but yet his 
character was essentially of the Roman type, in which patriotism and 
magnanimity and well-directed pride are the first of virtues; and the 
sentences of the Latin poets and the examples of the age of the Scipios, 
which, in a letter to a bishop he once called *‘ the apostolic age of patriot- 
ism” appear to have left the deepest impression on his mind. But with 
all these differences, there was a real analogy and an intimate relation 
between the work of these two men. 

‘ The religious and political notions prevailing in the early Hanoverian 
period were closely connected. The theological conception which looked 
upon religion as a kind of adjunct to the police force, which dwelt almost 
exclusively on the prudence of embracing it, and on the advantages it 
could confer, and which regarded all spirituality and all strong emotions 
as fanaticism, corresponded very faithfully to that political system under 
which corruption was regarded as the natural instrument, and the main- 
tenance of material interests as the supreme end of government, while 
the higher motives of political action were systematically ridiculed and 
discouraged. ByJohn Wesley in the sphere of religion, by Pitt in the 
sphere of politics, the tone of thought and feeling was changed; and this 
is perhaps the aspect of the career of Pitt which possesses the most abid- 
ing interest and importance. The standard of political honour was per- 
ceptibly raised. It was felt that enthusiasm, disinterestedness, and self- 
sacrifice had their place in politics, and although there was afterwards for 
short periods extreme corruption, public opinion never acquiesced in it 
again’ (pp. 517, 518). 

Few parts of Mr. Lecky’s work exhibit his wide range of sympathy 
and his discrimination in a more favourable light than his concluding 
chapter on Methodism and the Evangelical Revival, from which we take 
the following extract, describing the character of George Whitefield. 

‘Unlike Wesley, whose strongest enthusiasm was always curbed by a 
powerful will, and who manifested at all times and on all subjects an even 
exaggerated passion for reasoning, Whitefield was chiefly a creature of 
impulse and emotion. He had very little logical skill, no depth or range 
of knowledge, not much self-restraint, nothing of the commanding and 
organizing talent, and, it must be added, nothing of the arrogant and im- 
perious spirit so conspicuous in his colleague. At the same time, a more 
zealous, a more single-minded, a more truly amiable, a more purely 
unselfish man, it would be difficult to conceive. He lived perpetually in 
the sight of eternity, and a desire to save souls was the single passion of 
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his life. Of his labours it is sufficient to say tlt it has been estimated that 
in the thirty-four years of his active career he preached 18,000 times, or 
on an average ten times a week; that these sermons were uttered with 
the utmost vehemence of voice and gesture, often in the open air, and to 
congregations of many thousands; and that he continued his exertions to 
the last, when his constitution was hopelessly shattered by disease. 
During long periods he preached forty hours, and sometimes as much as 
sixty hours a week. . . . His eloquence had nothing of that chaste and 
polished beauty which was displayed in the discourses of the great French 
preachers, and which in the present century led so many men of the most 
fastidious taste to hang spell-bound around the pulpit of Robert Hall. It 
had none of that force of reasoning, that originality of thought, or that 
splendour of language, which constituted the great charm of the sermons 
of Chalmers. Yet, while exercising a power which has probably never 
been equalled over the most ignorant and the most vicious, Whitefield 
was capable of fascinating the most refined audiences in London’ (pp. 
567, 568). 

He points out very ingeniously how important the influence of the 
Evangelical movement was in checking the diffusion of revolutionary 
doctrines at the close of the eighteenth century; and also how much it 
must have contributed to mitigate the evils inseparable from the sudden 
growth ofa large and rude population in the great manufacturing counties. 
Had the teaching of Rousseau, for instance, fallen on the English working 
class in the coal districts, notwithstanding counter religious influence to 
check it, the state of England during the revolutionary war might have 
been very different from what it actually was. 

There is a good deal of inequality in Mr. Lecky’s book. While in 
Ireland, for instance, he is quite at home, his treatment of Scotch affairs 
is comparatively vague and unsatisfactory. Evidently he does not know 
modern Scotland, but has trusted to his old authorities, and is their ser- 
vant instead of their master. And similarly we do not feel, while he is 
dealing with continental wars and alliances, that he is thoroughly master 
of the general European history of the time. He is at his best in the 
moral, literary, and social field, and that best is very good. A book 
more sure to interest readers of almost every class we have seldom met 
with, nor one pervaded by a higher and juster tone of feeling. 


New Ireland. By A.M. Suuuivan, M.P. Two Vols. Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. 


The member for Louth, in a prefatory explanation touching the raison 
@’étre for these volumes, says he has not endeavoured to write the formal his- 
tory of Ireland for the past half century, so much as to supply, chiefly from 
personal observation, a series of sketches or narratives which may, perhaps, 
assist in the readier or more correct appreciation of valuable results. His 
object, in fact, has been to promote ‘that better understanding and kindlier 
feeling between the New England and the New Ireland which patriotic 
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hearts on either shore must assuredly desire.’ We cordially hope that the 
work may have done something in this direction. Of course, persons with 
strong views upon Irish subjects will readily discover things in these 
volumes with which they thoroughly agree, or from which they as 
thoroughly dissent; but all will recognize a very general absence of 
bitterness and prejudice on the part of the writer. Mr. Sullivan has his 
strong convictions also—what Irishman is without them ?—indeed, he 
says upon this point, ‘I have borne an active part in some of the 
stormiest scenes of Irish public life for at least a quarter of a century, 
and I wish to hold my place as a man of decided views and strong convic- 
tions.” Prepared by this frank statement, the reader will come to this 
work with the expectation of enjoying it, and he will not be disappointed. 
Mr. Sullivan ably traces the course of those remarkable transformations 
which have taken place in Ireland during the past forty years, and which 
amply justify the author in describing the country of to-day as ‘New 
Ireland,’ compared with the Ireland which existed before the Irish famine. 
In no respect have greater changes been recorded than in the direction of 
national education. Upon this subject Mr. Sullivan writes: ‘ The average 
standard of proficiency attained, especially in rural districts, is even still 
very low, owing to the short and broken periods for which children are 
allowed to attend school, rather than help to earn for home by work in the 
fields. But slight as the actual achievement may be in a strictly educa- 
tional point of view, socially and politically considered, nothing short of a 
revolution has been effected. There is scarcely now a farmhouse or a 
working man’s home in all the land in which the boy or girl of fifteen, 
or the young man or woman of twenty-five, cannot read the newspaper 
for “the old people,” and transact their correspondence. Our amusing 
friend the parish letter-writer has almost disappeared. His occupation is 
gone.’ Now with this acknowledged progress in the matter of education 
—a progress equalled in some other social respects—the question will 
arise in the minds of many, Why should not Mr. Sullivan and his friends 
go on in the path of improvement, bringing social, domestic, and political 
matters to the same degree of perfection, instead of agitating for Home 
Rule? The question is one somewhat difficult to answer. We are sorry 
that Mr. Sullivan, who is a man of great talents and eloquence, should 
have thrown in his lot with those who are actively seeking to subvert the 
settlement effected by the Act of Union. We are bound also to say that, 
much as we have enjoyed his volumes, we find in them no additional 
arguments in favour of Home Rule; rather the reverse. The progress 
which the writer is able to trace in the Irish people of recent years may 
surely be taken as the best argument that there is nothing in the Act of 
Union inimical to the true interests and future welfare of Ireland. We 
are not going to say that Ireland is without grievances; she has many 
still, though she once had more. But we do ask whether they are not 
capable of being dealt with and removed, if approached in the same spirit 
in which Mr. Gladstone legislated upon the Irish Church and Irish Land 
questions. Mr. Sullivan’s sketches of O’Connell and of the Repeal agita- 
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tion are most interesting. The same may be said of his account of the 
great ‘Ribbon conspiracy,’ which agitated Ireland for fifty years, and de- 
tied suppression. It took many shapes and characters, and although its 
existence was a fact as patent as that Queen Victoria occupies the throne, 
it baffled the most secret investigations. It now belongs almost entirely 
to the past. ‘Ribbonism has been killed off—has found existence im- 
possible—according as a healthier public opinion has grown amongst the 
masses. Here, again, the school and the newspaper have proved powerful 
agencies of moral and political regeneration. This curse of Ireland is 
doomed to disappear before the onward march of intelligence and patriot- 
ism.’ In recording the history of Ribbonism, however, with all its terrible 
crimes, does not Mr. Sullivan furnish another proof that Ireland during 
its sway was scarcely in a fit condition for self-government? In a chapter 
devoted to Father Mathew, the writer does full justice to the noble cha- 
racter of the man, and to the movement initiated by him. To the latter 
‘is owing that public opinion in favour of temperance effort, that parlia- 
mentary vote in favour of temperance legislation, which Ireland has so 
notably and so steadily exhibited.’ In a graphic description of the year 
1847—that terrible year of famine—Mr. Sullivan observes that ‘ fondly as 
the Catholic Irish revere the memory of their own priests who suffered 
and died for them in that fearful time, they give a place in their prayers 
to the good Quakers, God bless them!—Jonathan Pim, Richard Allen, 
Richard Webb, and (the Right Hon.) W. E. Forster.’ There were many 
English families at that period who deprived themselves of almost every 
comfort to assist their starving Irish brethren. Yet even the famine has 
not been without a beneficial effect upon Ireland. ‘ Providence, fore- 
thought, economy, are studied and valued as they never were before. 
There is more method, strictness, and punctuality in business transac- 
tions. There is a greater sense of responsibility on all hands, For the 
first time, the future seems to be earnestly thought of, and its possible 
vicissitudes kept in view. More steadiness of purpose, more firmness and 
determination of character, mark the Irish peasantry of the new era. 
God has willed that in the midst of such awful sufferings some share of 
blessings should fall on the sorely shattered nation.’ Amongst other sub- 
jects here treated upon in a manner to fix the attention of the reader, are 
the Young Ireland party, the Sadleir episode, and the Phenix and Fenian 
conspiracies. Upon the question of the disestablisbment of the Irish 
Church, Mr. Sullivan observes: ‘One may speculate whether the Irish 
Catholics would have greatly concerned themselves about either dises- 
tablishment or disendowment, had the Establishment been less aggressive. 
I am personally aware that in parishes where the Protestant rector had a 
bond fide congregation of his own, avd confined his ministrations to 
them—that is to say, where he neither carried on nor encouraged pro- 
selytizing raids on the other communion—he was frequently popular in 
the most cordial sense, and never in such a case awakened a fecling of 
jealousy, dislike, or unfriendliness in the breasts of the Catholic masses 
around them.’ It is undoubtedly the fact that the attitude of many of 
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the members of the Irish Church precipitated the legislation undertaken 
by Mr. Gladstone. 

This work is of great value, in that it shows us to a very large extent 
what Irishmen—or the most thoughtful of them—think of themselves. 
We have no lack of English ideas upon Ireland, nor of theories for 
her regeneration. What we need is more of the opinion of those who 
know her well—of her own sons, in short. Mr. Sullivan concludes by 
saying that ‘no happier circumstance has cheered the outlook of Irish 
politics in our century than the daily increasing exchange of sym- 
pathies, and the more loudly avowed sentiments of reconciliation and 
friendship between the people of Ireland and of Great Britain.’ This is a 
happy augury for the future, and we can but trust that the bonds of con- 
cord between the two peoples may be drawn still more closely together. 
In taking leave of Mr. Sullivan’s work, we would desire to bear tribute to 
its candour, its honesty, and its marked literary ability. 


History of the War of Frederick I. against the Communes of 
Lombardy. By Giovanni Bartista Testa. A Translation 
from the Italian. Revised by the Author. Smith, Elder, 
andCo. 


This work commemorates a momentous struggle, whose influence and 
effects were felt for many generations after its termination. We find here, 
in short, an account of the rise of Italian liberty, and Signor Testa does 
not misread Englishmen in believing that this movement is one which 
they cannot but regard with deep interest. The work was written many 
years ago, and inscribed to Mr. Gladstone, ‘in order,’ as the author said 
at that time, ‘to have an opportunity of expressing to you the high 
opinion which I formed of the goodness and greatness of your soul, when, 
with that grave moderation which adds grace and authority to truth 
you undertook to make known to all the good in Christendom with how 
great injustice so many Italians are kept shut up in the wretchedness of 
the Neapolitan prisons; men to whose charge no offence can be laid, 
excepting that, by reason of the unhappy condition of the times, they have 
failed in their attempt to recover for their country that liberty which in 
the Middle Ages appeared with such glory in Italy as the dawn of the 
present civilization of Europe.’ Since these words were written great 
events have happened, and the people of Italy again breathe that absolute 
and perfect liberty which they were the first amongst continental peoples 
to exhibit in all its fulness. Italy is now a great, a free, and a united 
people. Signor Testa prefixes a preliminary discourse to his actual history 
of the war, which will be of the greatest value to those who desire first to 
become acquainted with the nature, extent, and powers of the Lombardy 
Communes. He goes back to the ancient histories of the cities of Venice, 
of Lombardy, and of the March of Treviso, for the purpose of tracing the 
origin and progress of their liberty and power; he shows how they were 
the first to reconstitute themselves under free governments; and how 
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amongst the wars they sustained they signalized themselves in none so 
much as in that against Frederick I. in Lombardy. Now there are few 
historical records possessing either the interest or importance of those 
connected with the rise and development of the great Italian states; and 
it is but justice to the author to admit that in great measure he rises to 
the dignity of his theme. His main treatise, of course, consists in a nar- 
ration of the deeds which were done by tho Italian republics in defence of 
their privileges against the Emperor Frederick I. down tothe Peace of 
Constance ; but the preliminary discourse is thorough and elaborate, and 
evinces careful and minute research. ‘ From the beginning of the twelfth 
century many cities in Lombardy possessed a republican form of govern- 
ment, yet they had not rejected the sovereignty of the Emperor, but only 
the authority of his officials, whom he sent to them with the title, for the 
most part, of counts. They desired to be governed by magistrates chosen 
by themselves. But such changes took place amongst them gradually, and 
in different degrees in different cities ; they were not introduced with the 
distinct and general consent of the emperors, neither after they had made 
their appearance in the cities did they everywhere receive their sanction.’ 
In fact, there is no doubt that these changes would have been vigorously 
opposed by the emperors, had not the latter had their, hands full with the 
faction wars in Germany and their constant differences with the Popes. 
The innovations began with the Italian people in a small way, but when 
they discovered that these changes were not opposed by the para- 
mount rulers—owing to a variety of causes—the people became bolder, 
expelled the urban counts who ruled them in the Emperor’s name, and 
suppressed the rural counts who had usurped power and influence. By 
these means they gradually became consolidated, and, as Signor Testa 
remarks, ‘ When they saw themselves grown wealthy and powerful, they 
thought that they had thus obtained a right to maintain the form of 
government under which they had prospered so much; whereas the 
emperors, although they sometimes felt compelled to recognize it, and to 
grant the cities ample privileges, always, whenever they had leisure and 
opportunity, endeavoured everywhere to abolish it, and to bring them all 
back again into their former subjection.’ In the first part of his prelimi- 
nary discourse, the author devotes himself to tracing the progress of civili- 
zation amongst the inhabitants of the cities, and the movement towards 
liberty. In the second part he glances at the heroic times in Lombardy, 
and at the character of the people, as sketched in the pages of Dante and 
elsewhere; and he also discusses Italian architecture, public worship and 
parochial institutions, the language, and poetry. It was not until the 
Lombards had secured ease and opulence, and had also banished the 
fear of foreign invasion, that that moral declension began which followed 
the Peace of Constance. Signor Testa well shows how intestine strife 
and other causes led to the dissolution of the power which had been 
acquired by hard-fought stages. Patriotism being stifled in enmity and 
suspicion, the Lombards became weak by losing faith in each other’s 
virtue. The conflict with the Communes began in 1152, upon the death 
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of Conrad III. and the accession of Frederick I. Two years later the 
latter Emperor made his descent into Italy. From that time forward until 
the year 1176 the history of the great Italian cities is one of strife and 
bloodshed. During this period the Emperor led against them no fewer 
than seven armies. At length the battle of Legnano, in which Frederick 
was disastrously defeated, and the Communes were victorious, compelled 
the Emperor to sue for peace. We must leave our readers to trace in 
the pages of Signor Testa the history of the wars which led to this happy 
event. They will find his narrative lucid, ably written, and full of 
interest. 


The Ottoman Power in Europe: its Nature, Growth, and De- 
cline. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Knight 
Commander of the Greek Order of the Saviour, &c., &ec. 
With three Coloured Maps. Macmillan and Co. 


Though this volume was published under circumstances which gave 
it something of the aspect of a book written for a temporary occasion, 
it is as likely as any of Mr. Freeman’s former writings to claim a 
permanent place in literature, so that our somewhat belated notice of 
it needs no excuse. Mr. Freeman himself says in his preface that he 
wishes it to be regarded as a supplement to his ‘ Lectures on the History 
and Conquests of the Saracens,’ and thus distinctly claims for it a place 
amongst his most thoroughly considered works. Though it must be 
admitted that here and there an echo of the noisy voices of political 
controversy steals in, the evidence of careful and extensive research and 
the weighty arguments drawn from historical facts suffice to lift it into 
the category of authoritative historical works. Very carefully has Mr. 
Freeman traced out the course of rapine and bloodshed by which the 
Turks made themselves masters of one of the fairest portions of Europe. 
But what will perhaps have had most effect upon the mass of readers of 
the book, is the clear and striking manner in which he has presented the 
reasons why the Turks must of necessity be persecuting, and the cause of 
constant disorder so long as they have power. It is not race alone, he 
says, but race along with Mahommedanism. Other Turanian races—the 
Bulgarian and the Magyar, for example—have been absorbed in the 
populations amongst whom they found themselves in Europe. But the 
reason was that these peoples became Christian, and by their adopted 
religion became European; whereas the Turk, by reason of his Mahom- 
medanism, is bound and pledged not only to remain Oriental and to 
uphold non-European customs—such as those of polygamy—which are 
opposed to European influence and progress, but to extend his religion by 
the sword. The very power which their faith exercises over them, and 
their self-sacrificing devotion to it, is the hopeless element in them: they 
cease to be true Mahommedans if they cease to persecute and to slay 
when they see that Mahommedanism may be benefited by such outrages. 
Practically it is proved that Mahommedan peoples differ in the measure. 
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of their tyranny and persecution, but theoretically they ought not to do 
so—in this sometimes proving themselves better than their religion. Mr. 
Freeman, after tracing out in this way the causes of Turkish outrage, 
very skilfully exposes the hopelessness of reform, and deals some effective 
reproofs to statesmen on that subject. On the whole the book presents in 
little, and with masterly eloquence, the essential points of a great subject, 
which must have a special significance for a long time to come, in what- 
ever way present difficulties may be adjusted. 


Lectures on Medieval Church History. Being the Substance 

of Lectures delivered at Queen’s College, London. By 

Riowarp Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Archbishop Trench has here applied his extensive knowledge of eccle- 
siastical history and his picturesque and archaic style of writing to an 
important and interesting use. Twenty-nine lectures on various elements 
and aspects of Medieval Church History prove that measure of unity 
which is secured by developing processes within certain chronological 
limits, and by the unique place and power of Christianity. Otherwise the 
lectures are diversified as human history itself, almost every type of which 
here finds ecclesiastical illustration. The period which he designates the 
Middle Ages may be roughly said to begin with the Pontificate of Gregory 
the Great (590), and to end with the Reformation (1517). As indicative of 
the multifarious contents of the volume, we may say that there are chapters 
on the Conversion of England, Islam, the Conversion of Germany, the 
Holy Roman Empire, Monasticism, Hildebrand, the Crusades, Eucharistic 
Controversies, the Schoolmen, Sects, the Waldenses, Wiclif and the Lol- 
lards, Hus and Bohemia, the German Mystics, Christian Art, Aspects of 
Christian Life and Work, &c., and each discussed in a lecture which 
might be delivered in forty minutes. In many hands the result would be 
very superficial, but Dr. Trench knows so well how to select his points, 
to compress his information, and to group his cartoon, that the lectures 
a are admirable summaries, conveying just, and adequately full conceptions 
( of the place and character of the movements treated. We have read the 
| greater part of the lectures with the deepest interest. We differ from the 
| 1 author in some of his ecclesiastical judgments, but we bear glad testimony 
if to the large-hearted sympathy and scrupulous fairness maintained through- 
# out. As a handbook of ecclesiastical outlines, the volume is of great 
i value and interest. 


' A Brief History of Methodism, and of Methodist Missions in 

| South Africa. With an Appendix on the Livingstonian 

Mission. By the Rey. W. Cuirrorp Honpen. With 
Illustrations. Wesleyan Conference Office. 


A singular homogeneousness characterizes the various records of 
Christian missions, which can be accounted for only by the force of the 
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motive that impels and rules them. It is in itself a distinct line of 
Christian evidence : we leave gainsayers to deal with it as they can. 
Mr. Holden evidently intends his book for African uses; hence the 
general sketch of Methodism which constitutes its first section, and which 
is a very admirable compendium of information concerning this great 
evangelical movement of modern English Protestantism. A community 
which in little more than a century has come to number eleven millions 
of adherents is a phenomenon to be accounted for, and is here accounted 
for with a good deal of spiritual discernment. 

The history of Wesleyan Missions in South Africa is as full of romantic 
enterprize and result as almost any mission of ancient or modern times. 
What the apostles did in primitive times; what Boniface and Xavier, 
John Williams and the Madagascar missionaries, have achieved, Barnabas 
Shaw and the noble band of Wesleyan missionaries associated with him 
in Natal and elsewhere in South Africa have fully equalled. The mar- 


vellous history of missions is in itself a sufficient answer to all objections 
to Christianity. 


The Life of John Milton, with the History of his Time. By 
Daviy Masson, M.A., LL.D., &e. Vols. IV. and Y. 
1649-1660. Macmillan and Co. 


Professor Masson’s great task moves forward satisfactorily. With the 
close of the third volume the author arrived at that important period in 
the political histury of the time—the execution of Charles I. The present 
instalment of the work is occupied with the eleven memorable years ex- 
tending from 1649 to 1660. Mr. Masson gives us a History of the English 
Commonwealth, a History of Cromwell’s Interim Dictatorship, and of his 
first and second Protectorates, and a History of the Protectorate of Richard 
Cromwell, and of the subsequent anarchy, to the Restoration. Concur- 
rently with this view of English History is the biography of Milton during 
the same period, which is one of the most interesting passages of his life. 
Something is already known of the important part he played during the 
Commonwealth, but in Mr. Masson’s pages the account of his secretary- 
ship and other relations to the successive governments is told with great 
fulness, while a complete survey is made of his State-letters and other 
documents. Even those who disagree with the political doctrines held and 
advanced by Milton must applaud his unswerving adherence to that which 
he believed to be the right; but indeed there are few nobler figures in our 
history than that of Milton, few men who have rendered such great and 
illustrious, yet ungrudging, services to the people. He was actively en- 
gaged, evon after his blindness, in the service of the State, and when the 
Restoration came he stepped down into the cold shade of poverty and 
neglect, rather than imitate the example of too many fair-weather politi- 
cians by fervently welcoming the return of the Stuarts. Extremes meet in 
this period of Milton’s history: in one portion of it we behold him the 
trusted friend and counsellor of Cromwell, and at another driven into a 
poor but dignified obscurity. It is refreshing to turn to Mr. Masson’s work 
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and be again reminded of this momentous passage in the poet’s career. 
When the Republic was established, early in 1649, Milton at once signified 
his adhesion to it by the publication of his pamphlet on ‘The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates.’ If this work be scarcely werthy of comparison, 
in point of literary interest, with his ‘ Areopagitica,’ it was of incalculable 
benefit to the cause of the daring spirits who had established the new 
form of government. They could have desired no more forcible or powerful 
defence of their policy. The writer sets himself to prove that a people 
may, if it be so minded, depose their king upon grounds of public policy, 
and he fortifies himself by citations from learned and eminent writers of all 
ages. And if they have this right, how much more justification can they 
claim for the deposition of a tyrant? The right of tyrannicide he shows 
to run through ancient history, and also through the Old Testament. The 
next stage is to prove that Charles belongs to the category of tyrants, and 
then we arrive at a defence of Cromwell and his colleagues for the method 
adopted in the king’s trial. The principal object of this pamphlet was to 
establish the proposition, that if the ordinary magistracy of a nation 
have neglected or refused to call a tyrant to account, then it is lawful for 
‘any who have the power’ in that nation to do the deed. The most 
bigoted defenders of royalty in our own day will now scarcely endorse the 
old doctrine that a king can do no wrong; and once this is conceded, the 
only ground for dispute is as to the method of bringing a tyrannical 
monarch to account for his actions. Foreseeing the difficulties which 
might arise from the conduct of the Presbyterians, Milton makes a most 
vigorous onslaught upon them in his pamphlet. He complained of the 
Westminster Assembly that, being called to assemble about reforming the 
Church, ‘ they fell to progging and soliciting Parliament for a new settling 
of their tithes and oblations;’ which, as Mr. Masson points out, is a some- 
what ungenerous summary, even for Milton, of the history of that distin- 
guished body. By the writing and publication of this pamphlet Milton 
let it be known that he was not only an adherent to the Commonwealth, 
but that he was at one with the Regicides. ‘ He had declared that, had it 
been necessary, his signature also would have been given to that warrant.’ 
Having thus delivered himself, Milton was preparing to settle down to 
literary work, when he was offered the post of Latin Secretary to the Council 
for their Letters to foreign Princes and States. At this time he was far 
from being well in health, and was already further troubled with a growing 
weakness or dimness of sight. He was prevailed upon, notwithstanding, 
to accept the important office, not from any motives of personal interest, 
as our author believes, but because of ‘a sudden exultation of spirit at 
the thought of being called to serve the great new Commonwealth in a 
place of trust, near its very centre, and seated in the very council-room of 
its founders and chiefs.’ At this time he had just entered on his forty- 
first year. One of his first occupations was the examination of publica- 
tions hostile to the new form of government, with a view to their 
prosecution and suppression. Now, as Milton had so eloquently pleaded 
for the freedom of the press, Mr. Masson observes that this could scarcely 
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have been congenial work for the new Latin Secretary. But many of 
these pamphlets, when not indecent, were outrageous in their language, 
and even outstepped the utmost bounds of that freedom of speech which 
Milton had advocated. He was speedily employed in other work of a 
literary character—pamphlets against the Levellers, and tracts on Ire- 
land. He was also twice requested by the Council to prepare something 
in reply to the ‘ Eikon Basilike,’ that able and celebrated plea on behalf of 
the king. Milton’s answer, the ‘ Eikonoklastes,’ was still more able and 
trenchant, and is justly regarded as one of the strongest and most effec- 
tive pieces of prose writing on the part of its author. Dealing with the 
sentence in his opponent’s work, ‘ He had rather wear a crown of thorns 
with our Saviour,’ Milton says: ‘ Many would be all one with our Saviour 
whom our Saviour will not know. They who govern ill those kingdoms 
which they had a right to, have to our Saviour’s crown of thorns no right 
at all. Thorns they may find enow, of their own gathering and their own 
twisting ; for thorns and snares, saith Solomon, are in the way of the 
froward; but to wear them as our Saviour wore them is not given to them 
that suffer by their own demerits.’ As a polemical writer Milton has had 
no superior, and it may be doubted whether he las had an equal, with the 
exception perhaps of Bishop Hall. We cannot linger over his passage of 
arms with the great controversialist Salmasius, which will be found fully 
detailed in Mr. Masson’s fourth volume; nor can we dwell upon the 
purely historical part of this volume. Milton approved Cromwell’s coup 
d@état, the dissolution of the Rump of the Long Parliament in 1653, and 
the subsequent Protectorate. Defending Cromwell personally, in a letter 
now extant, he remarks that ‘as he hath in the field declared himself one 
of the noblest assertors of our liberty, and as great an enlarger of our ter- 
ritories as ever was, so, as far as any particular designs of his own in 
point of government, it must be scrutiny greater than human that can 
discover how he either intended to invade us, or to make us a prey to any 
ambition of his.’ One of the most eloquent passages of Milton’s writings 
at this time was his panegyric upon Cromwell; yet, as the author shows, 
there were certain reservations in his views, while at the same time he 
shows himself an ardent Oliverian. He gave faithful advice to the Pro- 
tector not to be led away to the exhibition of arbitrariness and self-will, as 
the consequence of the temptations to which his high office exposed him. 
Mr. Masson distinguishes six points in his advice to Cromwell upon his 
conduct in the Protectorate, all of which points were great safeguards for 
the preservation of national liberty. But there was a divergence between 
the two men on questions of policy, and notably with regard to the 
Established Church. Milton looked for the complete dissociation of Reli- 
gion from the State, and Cromwell (whatever may have been his previous 
convictions) came round to the belief in a state-paid and state-controlled 
clergy, though he was not opposed also to a voluntary clergy. 

The Protectorate of Cromwell is a period of surpassing interest in English 
history, and Mr. Masson has succeeded in giving an admirable summary of 
it. Heleaves no stone unturned in his investigations; and the same remark 
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would apply to the purely biographical portions of his work. In reading 
this life, the scenes and persons described are treated so vividly that we 
can almost transplant ourselves into this stirring period, and realize for 
ourselves the character and appearance of the chief actors. Then there 
are other passages in Mr. Masson’s volumes which have a strong literary 
attraction. Webehold Milton, at atime of great despondency over the ten- 
dency of public affairs, returning to the grand subject which had fired his 
imagination many years before, viz., ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Sublime in mind, 
Milton appears equally sublime in his integrity and virtue. When the 
Commonwealth is over, and Monk has paved the way for the return of 
the Stuarts, he knows that the light is passing out of his life in a double 
sense. We have not yet arrived at the final stages of his career, however : 
those remain to be traced in Mr. Masson’s concluding volume. When 
this Life is complete, it will not only be the finest memorial we possess of 
one of the greatest of our poets, but it will also take rank amongst the 
most careful and elaborate biographical works in the English language. 


The Chief Actors in the Puritan Revolution. By Peter Bayye, 
M.A., Author of ‘ Life of Hugh Miller,’ &c., &c. James 
Clarke and Co. 


Mr. Bayne has here found a subject most suitable to his style. He is 
wiser than to attempt anything exhaustive after the powerful writers who 
have dealt with the period ; yet it is astonishing how much he has gathered, 
and with what effect he uses it. His purpose is, in a series of studies, and 
by a careful and judicious interpretation of the characters and motives of 
the leading figures, to throw light on the progress of events in the great 
Puritan Revolution. There is at present a considerable teadency to re- 
duce history proper to biography, and though Mr. Bayne is very watchful 
never to view biographical detail wholly apart from a wider interest, yet, 
generally taken, his work is a further illustration of the tendency. With- 
out any attempt at subtlety of analysis, he has framed for himself original 
and coherent theories of his characters, which he has supported by in- 
quiries so thorough and complete, that we cannot help regretting, for his 
own sake, that he did not take the trouble to recover those references, 
which, we fear, in too many eyes would have given his book a vastly 
greater importance. Footnotes of this kind look learned. Though some 
portions of the book have appeared in the ‘Contemporary’ and other 
Reviews, Mr. Bayne assures us that it was originally planned as a com- 
plete book, and all the parts formerly published have been entirely re- 
written, with additions. In his Introduction Mr. Bayne strikes a true 
note in his statement of the nature of Calvinism and its historical 
bearings. Mr. Bayne, we know, is not personally in sympathy with the 
doctrines, and therefore we accord him the readier praise as a_philo- 
sophical historian when we find that he can regard with disinterested 
mind the results which it had so great a share in bringing about. Puri- 
tanism, as the outbirth of the Calvinistic belief, is a radical element with- 
out which the fate of Laud and of Charles would undoubtedly have been 
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different, and therefore Mr. Bayne’s reflections in the outset are quite 
in place. Consistent with this lalf-dramatic view in the Preface is Mr. 
Bayne’s powerful characterization of Laud, in which he conclusively 
clears the primate from the ‘imbecility’ which was found exhaustive by 
Lord Macaulay, and presents other and more satisfactory elements to 
account for his influence and the place to which he attained without 
inheriting position or wealth. The study of Henrietta Maria presents 
fairly the Catholic position. Charles I. has been studied with the utmost 
care, the result being that Mr. Bayne finds in Charles a sincerity that was 
only casuistical, ‘ which might have reconciled him to large concessions of 
a nature unfavourable to the Church ; but death was easier for him than 
its unreserved abandonment.’ This is well said. Charles’s perversity and 
his love of plotting, which often overreached itself, were distinctly fortitied 
by a casuistic sincerity, combined with a remarkable fascination and power 
of attaching others, which, however, had no moral basis, so that it is quite 
true neither the loss of a battle nor of a friend ever caused him a sleepless 
night. Of Cromwell we have an admirable study, steering a course 
between that of Carlyle and less enthusiastic historians. The chapters 
on the Covenanters and the Duke of Argyll are lucid and suggestive, and 
show familiarity with out-of-the-way records. Milton we are certainly not 
so fully satisfied with, but Montrose and Vane are both limned with deci- 
sion, and by a few touches. Space fails us to refer to the many eloquent 
passages with which the volume abounds. Mr. Bayne has not aimed at 
eloquence sv much as clearness and truth, but he has written many 
pages which, we believe, will hereafter be often quoted and referred 
to. We regard the volume as a valuable contribution to the history of a 


| period which has been much written of, but whose significanceis yet very 


far from being exhausted; and we will take leave of it by saying that its 
careful research, its philosophic tone, its grasp of principles, its un- 
affected fairness and keen penetration into motives, no less than its occa- 


_ sionally powerful pictures and its finished style, give it a claim to a place 


in every library beside the works of Carlyle, Macaulay, Masson, and 
Stoughton, to supplement or to correct them. 


Memoirs of the Right Honourable William, second Viscount 
Melbourne. By W. McCuttacu Torrens, M.P. In Two 
Vols. Macmillan and Co. 

Mr. McCullagh Torrens has done a difficult piece of work in a most 
judicious manner. Though Lord Melbourne in his public life was 
really consistent, a certain suspicion of ‘trimming’ might now and again 
have been detected in it. When, for instance, his party was in great dis- 
favour with George the Fourth, on account of their espousal of the cause 
of the Queen, he was a welcome visitor at the palace, where he sat sur- 
rounded by men of the opposite party. Though at the outset of his career 
he showed a decided inclination to the Liberal Conservatism of Canning, 
yet at a crisis he was always true to the Liberal cause; and when he spoke 
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as he did on one occasion, in reference to the marriages of Dissenters, 
throwing Lord Eldon almost into hysterics, as we are told, we see the 
man in his true character. Lord Melbourne, in truth, was one of those 
whose earnestness was seen only on great occasions. He was outwardly 
a good deal of a cynic and of the man of the world, but beneath all 
that he carried a sound heart, and was always open to fine impressions. 
His almost youthful love of literature was one way in which to the end 
this showed itself; another was the shrinking from extreme courses, 
seen in many things, and more particularly in the causes of his failure, 
at first, in the House of Commons. Another might perhaps be found in 
the main point in the following passage :—‘ With Mr. Allen, the librarian 
of Holland House, he had innumerable polemics. Allen possessed 
great learning and discrimination in judging of the authenticity of 
manuscripts and the comparative purity of editions. As brusque as 
Lamb himself, he was more intolerant of opinions he deemed inde- 
fensible by logic, and having reasoned himself early out of all belief, he 
spent the rest of his life in trying to lead others to the same conclusion, or 
to laugh them into scenticism. He had besides a habit of saying concern- 
ing every man of peculiar intellect whom he knew, that at heart he was an 
unbeliever, though for policy’s sake he might conform to established usages. 
He was, in fact, a genuine bigot in materialism, and gave currency to 
the notion that his accomplished patron, and most of those who were his 
favoured guests, held similar opinions. But of Lamb this was certainly un- 
true. Perplexity between conflicting views regarding the great mystery of 
existence saddened many of his lonely hours. He envied those who had got 
through the stage of doubt, and had done with it. He longed for a solu- 
tion of his own misgivings, and read and argued on in the sincere hope of 
finding it. Far from wishing to be convinced of the truth of the negative 
philosophy, his nature turned from it with a shudder. Milton was among 
his favourite companions, and he would recite whole passages with ex- 
quisite feeling and expression from his works.’ 

Lord Melbourne was very far indeed from being one of the most original 
of English politicians—some of his own contemporaries far surpassed 
him, not to speak of the giants of the former era—and he was not a great 
orator; but he abounded in gracious tact, possessed a fine instinct for 
organization, and for finding out the proper men for his purposes; and 
these qualities did for him what originality and eloquence have mainly 
done for other statesmen. It must be added that, though often tempted 
to a purely personal view of political questions, he seldom yielded to 
this temptation, exhibiting generally such self-respect, and such faith- 
ful consideration for his country’s good, as does him honour. But he 
could be diplomatic also. Very noticeably was this seen in the way in 
which he contrived to stave off for a time the anger of Lord Brougham— 
for whom, it is clear, he had no warm liking, any more than Macaulay 
had—when it was felt to be necessary that he should be excluded from 
the ministry of 1835. Brougham’s ‘ inveterate propensity to meddle in the 
business of departments not his own, his utter want of reticence when 
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others had an indefeasible claim upon his silence, and his insatiable 
desire to engross the praise of acts to which he was in any degree a party, 
rendered him incurably unreliable as a confidant.’ Such seems now to be 
the estimate that posterity will form of Lord Brougham, not to speak of 
other and perhaps still more repellent features, such as pretending to be 
friendly with those whom he was systematically trying to traduce and 
injure. Lesides incisive and careful characterizations of not a few of 
Lord Melbourne’s more influential contemporaries, Mr. Torrens gives us 
some acute remarks on the relations of parties and the composition of 
the House of Commons at the more important periods with which he has 
to deal. He does not affect brilliant pictures, but he always conveys 
information pleasantly. 

But when we spoke of the difficulty of the task, we had specially in 
view the manner in which Mr. McCullagh Torrens had dealt with certain 
points in the domestic life of his hero. Lord Melbourne, while yet the 
Hon. William Lamb, married Lady Caroline Ponsonby, and owing to 
her erratic character, and her perverse and provoking reactions from cold- 
ness to childish or foolish tenderness and the reverse, Lord Melbourne, 
after having suffered much from her conduct, had to separate from her. We 
can easily imagine what it must have been to a man whose sense of pro- 
priety and of the fitness of things was so keen, to see his wife surrender 
herself to the guidance of William Godwin—whom she would entertain at 
her table—and fall under a kind of helpless devotion to Lord Byron. On 
these points Mr. McCullagh Torrens has observed a wise reticence, giv- 
ing no sanction to the refurbishing of private gossip. We almost think, 
indeed, that the incident of the odd position in which Lord Melbourne 
was found with his wife at Brockett, when he actually had left in another 
room certain friends who had come to arrange a parting between them, 
had better not have been told in quite so much detail. And yet we can 
easily see that Mr. Torrens, as a faithful biographer, was chiefly concerned 
to show how ready Lord Melbourne was to sacrifice minor matters for the 
sake of preserving intact ties that should not, save for the most serious of 
all causes, be broken. We have read this book with peculiar pleasure, 
admiring its unaffected, clear, and forcible style, no less than its political 
knowledge, proportionateness, and fine feeling for character and anecdote. 


Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, 1811-1845. By 
Epwarp L. Pierce. Two Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


This instalment of the life of a very remarkable man deserves to be 
widely welcomed. Although it was the lot of Sumner—as it is of all men 
of his aggressive stamp—to excite hostility in certain quarters, there can 
be no question either of his personal talents or his political prescience. 
The key-note of his character was struck when, in his Bowdoin prize 
essay of 1833, he quoted from Milton this passage : ‘ For surely to every 
good and peaceable citizen it must in nature needs be a hateful thing to be 
a displeaser and molester of thousands. But when God commands to 
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take the trumpet, and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies not in 
man’s will what he shall say or what he shall conceal.’ Sumner was a 
man of strong convictions, and of an equally strong will in making these 
convictions known. He had great ambition, and was born to wield power 
of some kind or other. Intellectual force discovered the final outlet for 
his irrepressible volitions. He early became conversant with the greatest 
English writers. After graduating at Harvard College, he entered the 
Law School at Cambridge, where he speedily attracted the attention of 
Judge, then Professor Story. Writing to an old college schoolfellow, 
after his choice of a profession, Sumner said, ‘ If I am a lawyer, I wish to 
be one who can dwell upon the vast heaps of law matter as the temple in 
which the majesty of right has taken its abode; who will aim beyond the 
mere letter, at the spirit, the broad spirit of the law; and who will bring 
to his aid a liberal and cultivated mind. Is not this an honest ambition? 
If not, reprove me for it. A lawyer is one of the best or the worst of 
men, according as he shapes his course. He may breed strife, and he may 
settle dissensions of years.’ In the year 1838 Mr. Sumner, then a young 
and undistinguished barrister, made a tour through Europe. He obtained 
an entrée into the best circles of English society, and became the personal 
friend of many of the greatest men of the time. That which it was not 
possible to achieve by an unknown native of this country was immedi- 
ately conceded to Mr. Sumner, as it was about the same time also to Mr. 
Ticknor, another American who became the associate of many of our 
literary and political celebrities. This has always been matter of astonish- 
ment; and Mr Hayward and others have testified that although Sumner’s 
powers of conversation were not great, and it was difficult to name the 
qualities which would account for his success, his popularity was yet 
manifest and undoubted. Although not famous as a legal advocate, Mr. 
Sumner obtained considerable distinction as a writer for ‘The Jurist’ and 
‘The North American Review,’ and also as a lecturer before the Cam- 
bridge Law School, in the absence of the legitimate professors. When he 
returned to the States, however, in 1840, after his tour in Europe, he re- 
sumed his professional practice at Boston, and devoted his leisure hours 
to literary pursuits. In 1842 he began to let it be known that he had very 
pronounced views upon slavery, a subject to which he had given much 
thought for many years, as his father had before him. As witnessed in 
the case of numberless other great reforms and revolutions, the ideas of 
Sumner and his associates upon the question of slavery were at first tolo- 
rated, then ridiculed, and at length feared. Whatever else might be said 
of Sumner, he was, at least, always in earnest, and terribly so on this 
subject of slavery, as his opponents at last discovered. On Independence 
Day, 1845, this prominent American statesman may be said to have in- 
augurated his political career. He delivered an oration at Boston upon 
‘The True Grandeur of Nations,’ in which he uttered the words: ‘In our 
age there can be no peace that is not honourable ; there can be no war that 
is ngt dishonourable.’ The oration, fromits freedom and force of language, 
acted like a bomb-shell upon some portions of the assembly, and great dis- 
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satisfaction on account of it was afterwards expressed with Sumner. Not- 
withstanding this however, as all through his career, he was determined not 
to mince matters, but to hold forth and enforce the plain unvarnished truth. 
He took his stand with the reformers, who were as warm in their friend- 
ship as his foes became envenomed in their hostility. The remainder of his 
political career, and that by far the most important section of it, still re- 
mains to be dealt with. Readers will find Mr. Sumner’s reminiscences of 
English society very entertaining. He was everywhere received with 
favour, and voluntarily elected into the best clubs. He was present in the 
House of Lords when her Majesty delivered her first speech in Parlia- 
ment, and thus wrote to a friend after that memorable event: ‘ You well 
know I had no predisposition to admire the Queen, or anything that pro- 
ceeds from her; but her reading has conquered my judgment. I was 
astonished and delighted. Her voice was sweet, and finely modulated, 
and she pronounced every word finely and distinctly, with a just regard to 
its meaning. I think I have never heard anything better read in my life 
than her speech, and I could but respond to Lord Fitzwilliam’s remark to 
me when the ceremony was over, ‘ How beautifully she performs! ”? 
Hearing Carlyle lecture in the year 1838, Sumner wrote: ‘I heard Carlyle 
lecture the other day; he seemed like an inspired boy; truths and 
thoughts that made one move on the benches came from his apparently 
unconscious mind, couched in the most grotesque style, and yet condensed 
to a degree of intensity, if I may so write.’ Of Lord Lyndhurst, whom he 
heard in a debate in the House of Lords in the same year, 1888, he ob- 
serves: ‘All my prejudices are against him; he is unprincipled as a poli- 
tician and asa man; and his legal reputation has sunk very much by the 
reversal of his judgment in the case of Small v. Attwood, in which it is 
said Brougham exerted himself with superhuman energy. Notwithstand- 

ing all this, Lyndhurst charmed me like a siren. His manner is simple, 
clear, and direct, enchaining the attention of all: we have nobody like 
him.” Mr. Sumner’s judgments upon Englishmen will not always be en- 
dorsed by readers in this country; but there is unquestionably much 
freshness in the manner in which they are expressed, and also in the 
anecdotes scattered about these volumes. The youthful judgments and 
decisions of men, even upon their own affairs, are frequently totally re- 
versed by themselves in after life. This was the case with Sumner. Being 

in Washington during the first session of the twenty-third Congress, he 

thus wrote to his father, after listening to the debates: ‘ Calhoun has given 

notice to-day that he will speak to-morrow on Mr. Webster’s Bank Bill. 

I shall probably hear him, and he will be the last man I shall ever hear 

speak in Washington. I probably shall never come here again. I have 

little or no desire to come again in any capacity. Nothing that I have 

seen of politics has made me look upon them with any feeling other than 
loathing. The more I see of them the more I love law, which I feel will 

give me an honourable livelihood.’ Yet the writer lived to be one of the 
greatest ornaments of that world of politics which so strangely affected 
him in his earlier years. There is something in Sumner’s character 
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which approaches much in Mr. Gladstone’s. Both are distinguished for 
an unswerving honesty of purpose, and a deep and lasting hatred of in- 
justice and oppression. Mr. Pierce’s volumes have been already widely 
welcomed, and the welcome is no more than they deserved. We shall 
await the completion of the task here commenced with great interest. 
That which remains to be done, however, is much more difficult than that 
which has already been accomplished. 


The Life of William Brock, D.D. First Minister of Blooms- 
bury Chapel, London. By Cuartes M. Birrett. James 
Nisbet and Co. 

The noble characteristics of Dr. Brock are well brought out in Mr. 
Birrell’s memoir. Gentle and tender as a woman in his sympathies, he 
was sturdy and uncompromising in his principles. A nobler thing is 
scarcely conceivable under all the circumstances, than his refusal to sup- 
port Mr. Peto, the man to whom ecclesiastically and personally he was so 
closely related, in his candidateship for the representation of Norwich 
in Parliament, because he would not take the course on the Disestablish- 
ment Question that Mr. Brock thought imperative. Not only did Mr. 
Brock refuse to vote for him, but he induced Serjeant Parry to contest 
the borough with him. Mr. Brock voted for Parry, and instantly left the 
city. Whatever may be said about the reasonableness or unreasonable- 
ness of Mr. Brock’s determination, it equally illustrates the indomitable 
force of conviction in him. It cost him far more in feeling than it cost 
Mr. Peto, and, to the great honour of both, it did not for a moment 
interrupt or in any degree impair their friendship. Frew men have been 
more uncompromising in political and social questions. Mr. Brock felt it 
to be a great religious duty to take an active part in public affairs, and yet 
a more devoted, godly, and tender-hearted pastor, or one whose ministry 
was fuller of spiritual power, has rarely lived. Another example of Mr. 
Brock’s uncompromising fearlessness was the announcement, from the 
pulpit at Norwich, of his determination to apply Church discipline to any 
member of the Church who shouldin any way be implicated in bribery at 
an election forthcoming. This was nearly forty years ago, when bribery, 
especially in Norwich, was not only a system, but a general practice, of 
which even religious men were not ashamed. Only Mr. Brock’s lofty 
firmness saved himself and his Church. It was a sore fight, but he won 
it, and won for himself a character for religious integrity never exceeded. 
It is long since we read a more interesting biography. It is the record of 
one of the noblest of men, and one of the truest ministers of Jesus 
Christ. 


Life and Letters of James Hinton. Edited by Exiice Horxrss. 
With an Introduction by Sir W. W. Gut, Bart. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


It was said, at the time of Mr. Hinton's death, by one of his colleagues 
at Guy’s Hospital: ‘ Hinton’s purely medical history can soon be told, but 
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his inner life, with the products of his deepest and fondest thoughts, would 
form a biography of an intensely interesting character.’ In the Introduc- 
tion to this volume it is also said by Sir William Gull, ‘Hinton’s life was 
not so full of incident as it was full of thought. Reminiscences of such a 
life are therefore everywhere embodied in, and to be collected from, his 
writings.’ It is important that this should be known as a condition under 
which the editor of these letters has been working, and in order that the 
reader may not suffer disappointment who in purchasing a life should find 
that he has an account of a new philosophy. We do not fear, however, 
that much disappointment would be caused even in that case, for he must 
be a very dull or unsympathetic reader who would not enjoy this book. 
Miss Ellice Hopkins has told the story of Mr. Hinton’s outward life and 
its associated persons and places in a rapid interesting manner, allow- 
ing him to tell it through his letters to friends as much as possible. 
By these means we get glimpses both into the family life and the growing 
spirit of the youth. James Hinton came of a family distinguished by 
intellectual and spiritual gifts of a high order. His father—the Rev. John 
Howard Hinton—was a man of great strength of character, of a very 
consistently logical mind, and with a certain originality of thought, which 
would have been the more striking had it not been somewhat eccentric. 
He was a very distinguished Baptist minister, first in Reading and after- 
wards in London, where he exerted a wide influence. Either from the 
fact that the schoolmaster of James wrote to him, ‘I do not think your 
sow has any particular bent, but he will succeed in whatever he under- 
takes ;’ or, as Miss Hopkins says, from the pressure of his large family, ‘ he 
removed his eldest son from school, and placed him, at the age of sixteen, 
in the first situation which chanced to offer itself, which happened to be 
that of cashier at a wholesale woollen-draper’s shop in Whitechapel, kept 
by a respectable member of his own chapel.’ This was no real hindrance 
to the intellectual development of young Hinton. Poverty, as he himself 
has said, is the condition under which genius grows. He read largely, 
amongst other books, Berkeley’s ‘ Theory of Vision,’ and, boy as he then 
was, he understood it; and probably at that time had some feeling of the 
defect in it, which he afterwards exposed and corrected. His energy soon 
worked him out of the woollen-draper’s shop, and placed him at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital as a student of medicine. When he had finished 
his course he went out to China as ship’s surgeon, and on his return took 
out his diploma, and ‘practised for a short time as assistant-surgeon at 
Newport, Essex.’ There were personal causes, however, at work which 
would not allow him to remain quietly as a medical man in a country 
town. His religious opinions were undergoing serious changes, and these 
were a cause of temporary separation from some whom he dearly loved. 
He determined to go once more abroad. With characteristic courage he 
chose what was probably the hardest task that could fall to a medical 
man. He undertook the charge of the African negroes who, as free 
labourers, emigrated from Sierra Leone to Jamaica. The account of the 
manner in which this duty was performed is told chiefly in his own words. 
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At this point the correspondence begins which is the chief charm and 
feature of the book. He was an admirable letter writer. His observation 
was quick and accurate, his memory retentive, and his expression exact 
and simple. His truthfulness respecting himself, his feelings, doubts, and 
resolves, was as striking as his observing powers. So perfectly frank and 
open was he, and so great was his trust in his friends, that probably he 
has recorded in his letters every phase of his inner life. It is impossible 
without lengthened extracts to give any idea of the practical wisdom, the 
fruitful suggestiveness, and the wealth of affection with which these 
letters abound. For that we have not the space, and must therefore con- 
tent ourselves by following the course of Mr. Hinton’s life. Returned. 
from the West Indies, he settled down as a medical man, and accidentaliy 
turned his attention to aural surgery, in which he afterwards became so 
distinguished. His intellectual life at this time was very vigorous. Besides 
working hard at his profession, studying homeopathy with a view to 
understand its power, pursuing also aural surgery, he was laying the 
foundation for the most original philosophical superstructure of this age. 
We have the testimony of Sir W. Gull, who made his acquaintance about 
1853, that in the ‘Physiological Riddles’ he showed that ‘ he was abreast 
of the best physiology of the time, and may be considered as having done 
good service in combating the narrow views that still prevail, even in 
ligh quarters, and which would raise a barrier in nature between organic 
and inorganic where none exists.’ Mr. Hinton’s books also bear testimony 
to his power of thought and to the richness of his feeling. His first 
publication of any importance was the work called ‘ Man and his Dwell- 
ing-Place.’ It was courteously received by the press, the critics not being 
quite sure that they understood it, one frankly owning that the task of 
reviewing it ‘ was too difficult... To how many readers it brought the con- 
viction of its truth we have no means of knowing. Miss Hopkins displays 
great skill in her presentation of the method, as well as of the aim, of 
Mr. Hinton’s thoughts; and she has wisely availed herself of a letter 
which he wrote shortly before his death to Professor Croom Robertson in 
explanation of his philosophy. The reader will not need further help in 
understanding what is confessedly at first sight a very difficult subject. We 
would urge upon those who are interested in the strife which exists at the 
present time between science and religion, and who may not know 
Hinton’s works, to read this biography. They will find that he frankly 
yielded to all the great demands of science, admitting what Sir W. Gull 
has said of him, and further, he resolved life into mechanism ; but, in his 
own words, sought ‘to prove that mechanism is life.’ As years passed on 
he found intellectual and spiritual security in convictions which to him 
were irresistible. But it was impossible that a mind which had been led 
to see that there was not a dead inorganic world with a living organic 
world in it, but that both were other than they seemed, would eventually 
ask respecting moral phenomena, Are they what they seem ? The answer 
to that question is found in a work on the ‘ Mystery of Pain.’ From the 
time that little book was written till his death Mr. Hinton appears to 
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have gradually directed his attention more and more exclusively to moral 
and social problems. He perceived everywhere around him not wretched- 
ness and sin in activity, but what he called a ‘ false right,’ which cor- 
responds with an intellectual error. Truth is the response of the intellect 
to every demand of fact upon it; right is the response of emotion to every 
demand made upon it. The absence of that response is falsehood in 
science and in morals. ‘The true right at bottom, is it not simply truth 
to the fact, or the correspondence of our emotional consciousness as of 
our intellectual to the facts around us? .g., if two persons are hungry, 
another and I, and my feeling only responds to the hunger of one, it may 
or it may not be wrong, but assuredly it is untrue, as untrue as there 
being four of anything, and my thinking there are but three; and though 
I may go on so all my life, man will assuredly correct it.’ A tract which 
he published on ‘Others’ Needs’ is the best popular exposition of his 
theory of practical ethics; but the intelligent reader of this volume will 
find that the theory itself rests upon principles which are wide-reaching, 
and involve a complete reversal of our estimate of man and social institu- 
tions. Like his intellectual philosophy, it directly contradicts the appear- 
ances of things, and man’s consciousness of himself and his relations to 
the world around him. Whether that philosophy is true we will not 
venture to affirm, but we cannot withhold our opinion that it is the work 
of a man of genius, and takes its place among the sublimest speculations 
of the human mind. 


Tiyo Soga: a Page of South African Mission Work. By Joun 
A. Caatmers. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Chalmers was a missionary of the United Presbyterian Church, 
whose field of labour was in Kaffraria. Tiyo Soga was a Christian convert 
of the Gaika tribe, which is just now especially attracting the attention of 
Englishmen. His father was a notable Gaika chief, and his mother one of 
the tribe of Jan Tsatsoe, who some thirty years ago appeared in Exeter 
Hail. Educated in a Christian school, Tiyo Soga became a Christian himself, 
and was educated at the Lovedale Institution—a high class school—where 
a good education was given. Out of this school Tiyo and five of his school- 
fellows became preachers. He came to Scotland when the institution was 
broken up by the Kaffir war of 1846, his pious mother freely surrendering 
him. He completed a university curriculum at Glasgow, and married a 
Scotch wife in 1857. He returned to Kaffirland as a preacher to his 
countrymen, and became missionary and pastor at the Umgwali station. 
He became popular, useful, and influential. He translated the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ into Kaffir. He died young, the first ordained Kaftir minister, 
and a distinguished trophy of missionary enterprize; a simple, pure, and 
noble nature, whose life was a great blessing to his countrymen. 
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South Africa. By Antuony Trottope. Two Vols. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Mr. Trollope’s ‘South Africa’ is remarkable at once as the record of a 
feat of travel and as an instance of literary facility. It was only in April 
last year that he formed the resolution to visit South Africa, and in less 
i than ten months he has made the journey, observed, returned, written, 
and published his book—a book which, if it may not be absolutely correct 
i in all details, presents a graphic picture of the present condition of affairs, 

' the relations of the various races, the political difficulties that are now 

being felt, and that promise to become yet more so. If Mr. Trollope does 
ii not always penetrate to the core of the problem, and throw on it the light of 
: a lengthened experience, he takes care to touch the subject with dexterous 
grace, and to say no more than he is safe in saying; and there can be no 
doubt whatever that with his quick and trained observation and his lite- 
rary skill he has done more to excite a popular interest in South Africa 
than any former writer, not even excepting Mr. Froude. He cannot be 
accused of writing for effect merely, but he knows precisely how much of 
solid matter, in the shape of facts and figures, to weight his pages with, 
and prefers a dialogue or an anecdote or a picture, to exact or exhaustive 
discussions. One thing is quite clear, that much as Mr. Trollope has 
done to excite interest in South Africa and its people, he is certain to 
cause not a few of them great offence. He dves not allow himself to be 
betrayed into such sympathy for the white man as to lay it down that 
the colony ought to be his, as the colonists are inclined to do; and he is 
certain to offend the philanthropists and missionaries, for he evidently 
: regards their labour as pretty much thrown away. ‘A little garden, a 
wretched hut, and a great many hymns,’ he says, ‘do not seem to mé to 
bring the man any nearer to civilization ;’ and he fancies that the Dutch 
Boer has been a little too much plied with gospel truth, and hates it. 
Mr. Trollope’s view of the colony is not sanguine; he does not think 
that it has answered its purpose; its trade is falling off; the industries that 
most promised to prosper in it are either stopped or languishing; while : 
another Kafir war is in progress; and though he clearly aims at being, 
on the whole, impartial, he seems to be, in a measure unconsciously, 
} unjust both to white men and Kafirs, because he rather tends to exag- 
h gerate the good qualities of the Boers. He seems to see in them a rough 
i; sort of fellows, but gentlemen, who if they were left to themselves would 
| soon settle the native difficulty ; but elsewhere, rather inconsistently, he 
acknowledges that while the ‘ natives [of the Transvaal] generally respect 
the English, that they do not respect the Dutch is certain.’ There must 
be good reason for that. Mr. Trollope would give the coloured men votes 
; precisely on the sane conditions as the white men. They must earn the 
privilege. If political ascendency were given to the black man over the 
white, the white man would not remain; and if the white man were 
gone, the black man would simply return to savagery. Mr. Trollope has 
no faith in the land scheme, that is, giving up locations of land to the 
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people. ‘ Our duty to the Kafir of course is to civilize him—so to treat 
him that as years roll on he will manifestly be the better for our coming 
to his land. I do not think that missionaries will do this, or fractions of 
land—little Kafrarias, as it may be—separated off for their uses. The 
present position of Kreli and his Galekas, who were to have dwelt in 
peace on their own territory across the Kei, is proof of this. The iron 
rod certainly will not do it. Nor will the franchise. But equality of law, 
equality of treatment, will do it; and, I am glad to say, has already gone 
far towards doing it. The Kafir can make his own contract for his own 
labour, the same as a white man; can leave his job of work or take it, as 
independently as the white workman; but not more so. Encouraged by 
this treatment, he is travelling hither and thither in quest of work, and is 
quickly learning that order and those wants which together make the 
only sure road to civilization.’ Mr. Trollope seems to give it to be in- 
ferred that the political equality enjoyed by the blacks and whites at the 
Cape has been injurious, for emigrants of the best class eschew or escape 
from a country where their influence may be swamped by that of the 
blacks. And the Kafirs do not contemplate the possession of such pri- 
vileges as the final fruit of the civilizing process with lively gratification. 
Mr. Trollope had an audience with some twenty Kafirs, who had been 
deputed to come to him with that purpose, and who were full of com- 
plaints. Mr. Trollope pointed out to them the many benefits accruing to 
them from their relations with the whites, especially taking notice of the 
clothes they had on. ‘ Yes,’ said the chief, ‘ yes, by compulsion we were 
told that we must come in ani see you, and therefore we put on our 
trousers. Very uncomfortable they are; and we wish you, and the 
trousers, and the magistrates, but above all the prisons, would go out of 
the country altogether.’ These Gaikas are cf Sandilla’s tribe, cousins of 
the Galekas, Kreli’s tribe, and they are the most determined of the ele- 
ments in the recent rising on the Kei in the Eastern Province. 

Other writers view the Boer as being the great cause of some of our 
difficulties, and we ourselves think that there can be no doubt whatever 
that to the Boers is due much of the suspicion entertained towards us, 
and that to their greed and jealousy is, in some measure, to be attributed 
the present as well as former Kafir wars. The Boers have a very distinct 
belief in their ‘destiny,’ as including the right to press forward into the 
interior, even if, as in the case of the ‘ Doppers,’ the adventurous idea 
should need to cloak itself under a religious sanction—the desire, as ‘the 
Chosen of God,’ to discover a Promised Land in Africa! The Doppers 
regard themselves as specially justified in going to war for such objects, 
and if they do not when occasion serves enslave the natives, they are 
better than some of their brethren. We have found it impossible to 
glance at one half the topics which Mr. Trollope’s book suggests, but we 
have no hesitation in saying that it is the most readable and attractive of 
the many books which have recently been written about South Africa— 
not even excepting those brilliant sketches from the facile pen of Major 
Butler. 
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Armenia, and the Campaign of 1877. By C. B. Normay, late 
Special Correspondent of ‘The Times’ at the Seat of War. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

The War Correspondence of the ‘ Datly News,’ 1877. Mac- 
millan and Co. 

Mr. Norman’s work might reasonably be expected to carry conviction to 
the minds of many Philo-Turks, if Englishmen were not too frequently 
the victims of prejudice in this matter. We will still hope, however, that 
this volume will have a considerable effect upon those who are professedly 
thorough supporters of the Turkish rule. It is the narrative of a candid 
observer, one whose mind is obviously open to the most powerful argu- 
ment—the logic of facts. It is free from that one-sidedness which char- 
acterized Captain Burnaby’s book, and may well be read in conjunction 
with, and in some respects as an antidote to, that work. Mr., or, rather— 
as we suppose we ought to call him—Captain Norman frankly confesses in 
his preface that he landed at Trebizond an advanced Philo-Turk, ‘ and 
deeply impressed with the idea that Turkish misrule and Turkish mal- 
administration had been grossly exaggerated.’ What were the results of 
his investigations, however? Simply these—and we may premise that 
Captain Norman has been abundantly corroborated upon the question—that 
it is impossible to discover adequate language in which to describe the 
misrule which exists in Asiatic Turkey, where Christian and Mahommedan 
alike groan under an intolerable yoke—and that the debauched Oriental 
rayah is an innocent compared with the majority of pashas. It was long 
said that the charges of cruelty and oppression brought against the pashas 
were due to a desire to blacken Ottoman rule and Ottoman administrators ; 
but such a charge can no longer be made: its baseless nature has been 
proved by the evidence of too many witnesses. Captain Norman does not 
hold a favourable opinion of the Turkish army, attributing its success in 
the earlier portion of the war to the exertions of about half a dozen men 
—Ahmed, Mukhtar, Djameel, and Faizi Pashas, Halit, and Captain 
Mahomed Bey. British interests are supposed to be menaced by the 
Russian successes in Asia, but these cause no alarm to the writer, who 
evidently believes that the day is far distant when we need fear real 
danger of Russian aggression in India. On this point great difference of 
opinion no doubt exists, as upon every subject which resolves itself largely 
into a matter of speculation but Captain Norman’s opinion is as decided 
as it is briefly expressed. ‘If the Czar’s armies,’ he observes, ‘ have taken 
two-thirds of a year to march from Alexandropol to Erzeroum, and seven 
months from Goomri to Kars, they may abandon all hope of ever reaching 
Peshawur, or ever ruling in Hindostan.’ Leaving this branch of the sub- 
ject with the remark that the writer is well qualified to speak upon it, from 
his great knowledge of India, we pass on to the Eastern Question. 
Captain Norman, as it seems to us, speaks a little too strongly against 
the policy of Russia. We shall not deny that her agents have in too 
many cases fomented rebellion amongst the Christian subjects of the 
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Porte; but, on the other hand, why should we jump to the ccnclusion 
that she has been insincere in desiring to ameliorate the condition of these 
Christian subjects? The author maintains that the war is entirely due to 
the machinations of Russia; that her agents fomented rebellion in Bul- 
garia; that her ambassador persuaded the Porte to suppress the revolt 
with Bashi-Bazouks, and to repudiate her loans; and that, ‘behind the 
flimsy pretence of the amelioration of the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
the real reason for the war was love of aggression; and that the Czar 
still hopes to see the Cathedral of St. Sophia the head of the Greek 
Church.’ Whether all these things be so or not, we would remind 
Captain Norman that every leading government in Europe long ago 
arrived at the convietion that something must be done for the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, thongh eventually the chastisement of Turkey was 
left in the hands of Russia only. However, we are glad to have the 
writer with us in the feeling that if the war should have for its results the 
substitution of a better government for the subjects of the Porte, and the 
strangling of the rule of the pasha and the zaptieh, the Czar will deserve 
as much credit for the invasion of Turkey as for the emancipation of the 
serf. It is just possible that Captain Norman may be a little too sanguine 
in underrating the power of Russia. She will come out of this war much 
stronger as regards prestige and experience than she went into it, though 
whether she would be able to hold her own against us in India is another 
matter. We agree with Captain Norman in failing to see how British 
interests would be affected by the annexation of Armenia, and the remark 
he advances upon the Indian question is well worthy of being placed 
before those English readers who are alarmed by the bugbear of Russian 
aggression. ‘Those who advance the theory that the Mahommedan tribes 
of Hindostan would join Russia were we involved in hostilities with her, 
because we failed to support the Sultan in his hour of need, forget the 
lesson taught in 1857, just one year after the treaty of Paris, one year 
after the Crimean War, when we sacrificed 100,000 men and £100,000,000 
to bolster up the Ottoman Empire, and the Bengal army mutinied, and 
our bitterest foes in that dire struggle were the Mahommedans of Northern 
India.’ Captain Norman emphatically denies all the reports of Russian 
atrocities in Armenia, and having accompanied Sir Arnold Kemball 
throughout the campaign, he had every means of ascertaining the truth 
upon this question, which should now be regarded as set at rest by his 
testimony. If any one wishes to learn, however, how the Turks treat 
their own wounded, he may do so in these pages, and become acquaiuted 
also with other facts caleulated to modify favourable opinions of the 
Turkish military administration. Altogether, this work is of great interest, 
and in no sense can it be described as superfluous. The author writes 
freely and well, and his narrative possesses undoubted value. This value 
is enhanced by excellent maps and plans, and by appendices on Turkish 
and Russian army organization, &e. 

The war correspondence of the ‘ Daily News’ has been one of the most 
striking features of modern journalism, and the proprietors of that journal 
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are not only to be congratulated upon the brilliancy and picturesqueness 
which distinguish the letters of their correspondents, but perhaps even 
more upon the enterprise and general accuracy of the correspondents 
themselves. The previous publication of the accounts which compose this 
volume, in the columns of the ‘ Daily News,’ renders it unnecessary for us to 
take our readers through a series of events with whose progress they are 
doubtless familiar. The errors of Russian strategy are exposed, as well as 
the failure in many instances of Russian officers to grasp the significance 
and effect of situations as they arose. Mr. Forbes fully deserves the reputa- 
tion he has achieved of being a most indefatigable correspondent. With the 
exception of Dr. Russell, he has no rival for seizing upon the general and 
the minute. His perceptions are rapid and vivid, and to this is to be 
attributed the eminence he has attained. There are doubtless many per- 
sons who will be glad to possess in a permanent form contributions to 
newspaper literature which, on their first appearance, were read with 
avidity and profound interest. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Walks in Algiers and its Surroundings. By L. G. Secure. 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 7 


Algiers, as a refuge for English people stricken with certain forms of 
disease, is likely to rise more and more into importance and interest. We 
remember to have read records by several of those who had sought there 
the rest they had failed to find elsewhere, and especially some articles by 
Mr. George MacDonald, and all agree in the opinion that for a winter 
residence Algiers is specially favoured. Miss Seguim says the same. 
‘The cold drying north winds, which are so great a scourge of Southern 
France, are converted by their journey over four hundred miles of sunny 
sea into a cool refreshing breeze. On the other hand, the burning desert 
wind, the sirocco, when it reaches Algiers, which is not often, is cooled 
and tamed by its transit over the icy summits of the Atlas. . . . There isin 
Algiers no sudden chill at sundown, such as is always experienced at Nice 
and other winter stations on the Riviera.’ Some disadvantages Algiers 
certainly has, but the advantages greatly preponderate for invalids. Miss 
Seguim, who has resided in Algiers, has accumulated a vast mass of 
material respecting it, and has put it skilfully into small compass, so 
as to be readily available to the curious. She is careful to give many 
authorities, and it will thus be easy for the curious reader with her book 
in his hand to follow up the matter further should he so desire. The 
ordinary guide-book information is, with not a little tact, sandwiched 
between descriptive passages, so that this may be pronounced a very read- 
able book even for stay-at-home people. Miss Seguim writes well and 
gracefully: some of her sketches of the native population are picturesque 
in more than the ordinary sense of that much abused word. The pub- 
lishers have well done their part towards making a beautiful volume. 
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China: a History of the Laws, Manners, and Customs of the 
People. By Joun Henry Gray, M.A., LL.D., Archdeacon 
of Hong Kong. Edited by Wint1am Gow Gregor. Two 
Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


Such a book as this is not to be written save out of experiences that 
were unaccompanied by any idea of book-writing. It is the result of long 
years of observation and travel. The difficulties of obtaining access to 
Chinese interior life was long deeply felt; and now that admittance 
has been so far gained, those who come into contact with it feel that there 
are mental and moral, as well as material barriers to the complete com- 
prehension of a foreign people, so far removed from us by habit, religion, 
and tradition. One of the best points in Dr. Gray’s book is that he can make 
allowance, which says much for his sympathy and imagination, no less 
than for his patience and refinement. Throughout the book we come on 
traces of this feeling, gathered up into such passages as the following :— 
‘The moral character of the Chinese,’ he says, ‘is a book written in 
strange letters, which are more complex and difficult for one of another 
race, religion, and language to decipher than their own singularly com- 
pounded word-symbols. In the same individual, virtues and vices, appar- 
eutly incompatible, are placed side by side. Meekness, gentleness, 
docility, industry, contentment, cheerfulness, obedience to superiors, duti- 
fulness to parents, and reverence for the aged, are in one and the same 
person the companions of insincerity, lying, flattery, treachery, cruelty, 
ingratitude, avarice, and distrust of others.’ 

Dr. Gray first gives a sketch of the early history of China ; then he pro- 
ceeds to speak of forms of government—enlightening us fully about the 
functions of the mandarins, prisons and punishments, in which we have 
some odd information, besides that about the flogging through the streets 
for adultery; religion, education, marriage, divorce; the relations of 
parents and children servants, and slaves ; festivals, funerals, sumptuary 
laws, and amusements. This exhausts the first volume, the second being 
taken up with very full accounts of institutions and industries, in which 
the tea-culture is specially described, as well as the manufacture of silk 
and pottery. An excellent account is also given of the various modes of 
fishing. We should not forget to refer particularly to the chapters on 
aboriginal tribes and the physical features of the country, which will be 
found of interest to the ethnologist and the man of science. The outline 
woodcuts are full of character, and do very effectively what;more elaborate 
pictures might have failed to do. They are very abundant, especially in 
the second volume. On the whole, we regard this as one of the very best 
descriptions of an Oriental people we have yet met with; and the externals 
of the book are so fitting and chaste, that they may well be regarded as 
matching with the contents. 
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Seventeen Years in the Yomba Country. (Religious Tract Society.) A 
new edition of a very interesting memoir of Mrs. Hinderer, the wife of 
a devoted missionary of the Chureh Missionary Society in Western Africa. 
Her letters and journals reveal a devout and devoted woman.——The Life 
of Alexander Lycurgus, Archbishop of the Cyclades. By F. M. F. SkENr. 
With an Introduction by the Bishop of Lincotn. (Rivingtons.) We have 
read this little memoir with very peculiar interest. The life of a bishop 
of the Eastern Church naturally affords us a good deal of information 
concerning modes of religious life of which we know but little. Lycurgus 
was a man eminently devout, and conseerated in the very highest sense 
of the term. One could fancy him one of the saintly and heroie bishops of 
earlier times, ready to lay down his life for the flock. His visit to England 
to consecrate a church in Liverpool will be remembered by many, as well 
as his subsequent presence at the Bonn Conference, when the sentence of 
death was manifestly within him. We very strongly recommend the 
perusal of this interesting record of a wise, pious, and noble man. 
Henry Wonnacott, lately Minister of Albion Congregational Church, 
Hull. Memorial Volume. Edited by his Wife. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
The tender affection which is shown in every page of this brief memoir 
is in striking harmony with the character of its subject. Mr. Wonnacott 
was a young minister of singular fervour, of both natural and religious 
affection. ‘The sermons in this volume are models of intelligent, strong, 
urgent appeals. The zeal and enthusiasm of the preacher have the 
characteristics of McCheyne. His ministry was therefore a very useful 
one, and his congregation at Hull regarded him with much affection. For 
many mouths he struggled with disease, and experienced their thoughtful 
and generous love. He died at the early age of twenty-seven. His 
ministry accomplished much, and promised much more.——Well Spent 
Lives. A Series of Modern Biographies. By Hersert Epmonps. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.) Mr. Edmonds’s papers aspire to be something more 
than sketches. They are epitomized biographies of a dozen men emi- 
nent in various departments of life. Indeed, one part of Mr. Edmonds’s 
idea seems to have been to select a type of each. The poet is typified in 
Wordsworth, the general in Havelock, the philosopher in Faraday, the 
statesman in Wilberforce, the explorer in Livingstone, the man of business 
in George Moore. We suppose the selection to have been influenced by the 
accessibility of materials. The biographies are well written, and the book 
is a good one to give to a lad: it is full of the true inspiration of life. 
The Fifth Continent, with the Adjacent Islands ; being an Account of 
Australia, Tasmania, with Statistical Information, éc. By Cuartrs H. 
Epen. With Map. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) Mr. Eden 
furnishes a valuable practical handbook for Australia. Short as its history 
is, Mr. Eden says but little about it, and contents himself with describing 
the country as it is. In successive chapters he tells us about the geography, 
‘geology, aborigines, natural history, &c., of the different colonies; and in 
‘his account of each he gives us very valuable statistics, social, commercial, 
religious, &c., which seem to have been collected with care and im- 
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‘partiality. The least known of the territories described is that of New 
‘Guinea, on the north-east of the Australian continent, concerning which 
Mr. Eden gives us a very interesting chapter. This little book is a very 
useful one.-——Is Russia Wrong? <A Series of Letters by a Russian 
Lady. With a Preface by J. A. Froupg, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Events have moved with such rapidity during the few weeks that have 
‘elapsed since the publication of this little volume, and so much has been 
transformed and demonstrated, that it seems almost an anachronism to 
speak of it now. Its publication, however, excited much interest. The 
author is a lady of high rank, well known in English society, who is well 
informed about facts, and competent to demonstrate the utter romancing 
of Lord Beaconsfield, as well as capable by her ability of impalizg him 
upon her pen. Her letters are both brilliant and cogent, and will be read 
with interest for their information and cleverness long after the occasion 
that elicited them has passed; and it says much for her under the pro- 
vocation that her nation has received that she never loses either her 
temper or her courtesy.——Field-Marshal Count Moltke’s Letters from 
Russia. Translated by Rosina Napier. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) Pre- 
fixed to these letters is an interesting sketch of Moltke, from materials 
-chiefly supplied by himself. The son of a Danish Lieut.-General, he was 
born at Parchin, in 1800. His wife was an English lady, who, in 1868, 
after twenty-three years of married life, left him a childless widower. The 
letters were written from Russia to his wife, then residingin Copenhagen, 
when Moltke was at the coronation of the Emperor of Russia, in attend- 
-tnee on the present Crown Prince of Germany. They are full of keen 
observation and vivid description, and, written with perfect unresetve, they 
have a great charm. It is interesting to see how Russia twenty years 
ago—so different then from what it is now—appeared to so acute an ob- 
server. My Rambles in the New World. By Lucian Biart. Trans- 
lated by Mary pE Havrevitte. (Sampson Low and Co.) M. Biart 
found himself on board a merchant vessel bound for Greenland, and he 
has something, therefore, to tell us about his Arctic experiences and the 
Esquimaux. He then visits Canada, and sketches some phases of 
Canadian life, including a love idyll, and speaks generously of British rule. 
He visits Niagara in winter, and has amusing relations with ‘ Miss Mary’s’ 
lover. He crosses the Rocky Mountains to San Francisco, finds himself 
at Havannah and New Orleans, visits Mexico, discovers a‘ dead city’ and 
a marvellous grotto of the Toltecs, and has a good deal to tell us about 
the Aztecs. We part company from him on the road to Old Guatemala. 
Dialogue, adventure, ard description, are so skilfully blended that it is 
not easy to draw the exact line between fact and fiction. It is enough to 
say of the book that itis clever, picturesque, and dramatic, profusely illus- 
trated, and a capital specimen of the romance of travel. Messrs. 
Macmillan have added to their very able and useful manuals A His- 
tory of European Colonies. By Epwarp J. Payne, M.A. With Maps. 
It is a volume of the Historical Course for Schools; the product of very 
-extensive knowledge and of sound political philosophy, compressed almost 
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as with manual force. Its only defect, indeed, is its brevity. With a 
clear conception of what he had to do, and ample knowledge of the entire 
field, Mr. Payne has put everything into its proper place and proportion. 
To give an intelligent account of the colonization of Europe in a small 
volume of less than 400 pages is a prodigy of condensation. Mr. Payne 
has done it. Beginning with Portuguese and Spanish colonization, after 
an admirable introductory sketch of old Europe, he surveys the whole 
course of Continental and English colonization, ending with an account 
of non-British independent colonies.——Palissy, the Huguenot Potter. 
A True Tale. By C. L. Bricutwetu. (Religious Tract Society.) The ro- 
mantic history of Palissy has been told in English by Mr. Henry Morley 
in two substantial volumes, and in a charming little biography by the 
author of ‘ Mrs. Mary Powell.’ Itis a history that will be told over and 
over again, and that should be read by every young man who has his 
way in life to make. Miss Brightwell has told it in a very effective way. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Political Science; or, the State Theoretically and Practically 


Considered. By Turopore D. Wootsey, lately President 
of Yale College. Two Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


The scientific study of politics has not, in spite of the interest stirred by 
parties, taken any very deep hold upon either Englishmen or Americans. 
We must go, as usual, to Germany to find books elucidating the theories 
and fundamental principles on which political societies rest and the 
modifications these have received in the various forms of government 
among men. It is true we have abundance of treatises on political insti- 
tutions, constitutional philosophy, and the machinery of government ; but 
with only one or two exceptions our works on political science are neither 
systematic nor ‘all of a piece.’ These volumes of Dr. Woolsey, formerly 
of Yale College, illustrate the kind of work which has been hitherto con- 
spicuous by its absence on both sides of the Atlantic. It is indeed a com- 
prehensive survey of forms of government, but there is a structural unity 
in the work which connects each part with the others, and makes the 
whole complete. It is composed of three parts, answering to the Natur- 
lehre, Staatslehre, and Politik of the Germans. The first part is intro- 
ductory, but is essential to provide the foundations on which the work rests. 
In it the author discusses the doctrine of rights as the foundation of a just 
State, and shows how the conception of justice is essential to and is at 
the root of the theory of the State. Having done this Dr. Woolsey pro- 
ceeds in the second part with the various important questions that grow 
out of the theory to be formed regarding the nature and the powers of the 


State. Under this section fall to be discussed the sphere and ends of the 
State, and its organization. It is characteristic of Dr. Woolsey’s treatment 
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that he is always in search of the inner principles that as cohesive forces 
give their real life and essence to forms and institutions. One of the most 
difficult and intricate points in modern times in connection with the 
organization of the State is to decide where the true province of state- 
action should end, and what are the limits within which it should be con- 
fined. Dr. Woolsey, working in his characteristic method, proceeds to 
draw a distinction between what the State must do in order to fulfil its 
essential functions and that which it may, or even ought to, do without 
prohibiting individuals or associations from doing the same thing. After 
this the author proceeds, in the third and longest part of his work, to 
deal with practical politics. Here the various topics and problems 
that grow out of the conflict or collision of conceptions are treated 
in their practical aspects, and we have the sphere of the State’s action 
discussed in regard to religion, education, and various other matters. In 
handling these matters Dr. Woolsey shows himself a master of his 
materials. He has made the subject his own by a comprehensive study, 
and he has brought to its elucidation powers of analysis and synthesis of a 
high order. Dominated throughout by a distinctly religious and Christian 
interest, he is yet free from the onesidedness which seeks mechanical sup- 
port for its faith in the props of external power. The only way in which 
the State can be effectively Christian is for all those who are of it to be Chris- 
tians first. Dr. Woolsey, in treating the relations of the State to religion, 
shows that while the State may set up an established Church, that is to say, 
while there are no insuperable theoretical obstacles to prevent it doing so, 
yet when we come to the sphere of practice we find the difficulties so per- 
plexing that we are driven to conclude against the expediency and justice of 
doing anything of the sort. Thus the subjects dealt with are looked at in 
both their theoretical and their practical aspects. It would take a long 
article to follow Dr. Woolsey through even the outlines of his great sub- 
ject, and show the connecting links which have imparted to it its scientific 
character. 

Of course the problems and questions discussed in the work are many of 
them of the ‘burning’ order. Thus, for instance, in the first part we have the 
author’s theory of property in land set forth, which comes into collision 
with the views of other writers of eminence. ‘The origin of the authority 
of the State, which is more than the sum of its members, arises out of its 
very nature and essence. As the author has put it, the State is ‘in the 
natural order of things God’s method of helping men towards a perfect 
life.’ This high ideal of course involves high functions, and so we find 
that without religion and morality States decay and pass away. All these 
questions are dealt with by Dr. Woolsey with great power. He has a 
perfect mastery of the literature of his subject, he has evidently thought 
out thoroughly his principles and their applications, and as the result he 
has given us a book which deserves to be a standard work on the science 
of polities and its relation to natural rights on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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The Pope, the Kings, and the People. By the Rev. Wits 
Artuur. W. Mullan and Son. 


The death of Pope Pio Nono gives a special interest to this book at 
the present time, though its value rests on wholly independent elements— 
its extensive and careful research, and its determination to tell a most 
striking story simply and faithfully. Mr. Arthur’s purpose is to bring 
out clearly and effectually the rise an1 meaning of the dogma of infalli- 
bility, the effort to establish which has recently been, we may almost say, 
the secret, informing element of the papal life. If Pio Nono was not a 
man of great intellect and force of character, he knew well that he had a 
last effort to make, a forlorn hope to lead against modern society and 
progress; and he set himself deliberately to do it, on the whole choosing 
well the intruments for his work. He clearly realized the fact that the 
time had come when the Papacy must either justify its claims to an un- 
disputed ‘authority,’ or retreat into a position of contempt and weakness- 
Hence the effort to define afresh what, from various points of view, had 
better have been left alone. But, as in the case of other potentates, the 
fatal circumstance with the Pope was that he could not let things alone. 
It lay in the necessities of his position that he must set himself in conflict 
with the onward current of the world’s progress, or be helplessly engulfed 
by it. The last feeble effort of any venerable institution to save itself 
from wreck in the inevitable onward movement has an element of pathos. 
in it, and such certainly is the case here, however deep the detestation 
that may be felt for the system. The tragic element may be regarded as 
lying in the disunion and strife that vexed the Church, and even, if we may 
believe hints here and there, the Vatican itself. The submission and unity 
of the cardinals was clearly more that of an outward submission than a 
heartfelt and earnest assent; and the silencing of a minority was a death- 
blow tothe Church. We cannot afford the space to go into such a minute 
and detailed examination of Mr. Arthur’s book as we should have liked.. 
Suffice it to say that it is thorough, clear, methodic—the history, in a word, 
of the Vatican Council. No point is left unnoticed, and no statement is 
made without its due foundation of authority being given along with it; 
for though Mr. Arthur is a thorough Protestant, and does not disguise his 
dislike of the Papacy, yet he is fair-minded, and does not fall into the 
errors that were often fatal to the old anti-papal writers, of substituting 
declamation for argument. He has written one of the most complete: 
and systematic books on the subject that we have been privileged to read,. 
and as such we commend it to the attention of our readers. 


An Account of the Polynesian Race ; its Origin and Migrations, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People. By 
AsranaM Fornanper, Circuit Judge of the Island of Mani, 
H.1I. Tribner and Co. 

Polynesian ethnology has recently occupied a considerable amount of 
attention, much during the past few years having been published on it in. 
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this country, in Germany, and in New Zealand. There are, as might be 
expected, great differences of opinion among writers on this subject as 
to what relationship the Polynesians bear to other races of men. At 
least one recent writer, following the late Mr. Crawfurd, has argued that 
they have no blood relationship with the rest of the human family, except 
so far as they have received a slight intermixture from Malay rovers who 
have now and again found their way to their islands. But the majority 
of those who have given attention to the subject, from Forster, the 
naturalist who accompanied Capt. Cook in his second voyage, downwards, 
trace them to the Indian Archipelago, and regard them as being more or 
less closely related to the Malay race. 
In the work now before us Mr. Fornander propounds a theory differing 
greatly from the views of nearly all who have preceded him. He gives 
to the Polynesians a very high antiquity. He believes they belong to the 
great Aryan stock, but that they were separated from it in pre-Vedic and 
pre-Iranian times. Adopting the view advocated by another writer who 
was residentin the Hawaiian Islands—the late Mr. John Rae—he regards 
the Polynesian language as being probably the oldest form of language at 
present extant, and that in it we have the original elements of language 
in almost their primitive simplicity. In comparison with the Polynesian 
the Sanscrit is modern. 
In his search for the original home of the Polynesian race, Mr. For- 
nander, like most other students of Polynesian ethnology, traces the 
people first to the Indian Archipelago; but, unlike most others, he does 
not connect them in any way with the Malays. He believes they 
occupied the Archipelago at a period anterior to its occupation by the 
latter people, and that they were driven thence by a Malay irruption. 
He assigns an approximate date to their exodus from this locality and 
their spread over the islands of the Pacific; viz., the close of the first, 
and during the second, century of the present era. When, however, the 
bulk of them left the Archipelago and gave place to the Malays, some 
remained behind in various localities, and their descendants are still to 
be found in the ‘ Dayahs, Battas, Buguis, and other tribes.’ Hence the 
resemblance so often noted between the Polynesians and the inhabitants 
of the Archipelago, and the occurrence in the languages of both of words 
which are similar, or even identical]. 
We wish Mr. Fornander had given more fully his reasons for separ- 
ating the inhabitants of the Archipelago (excluding, of course, the 
Papuans) into Malays and pre-Malays, and had quoted the authorities 
on whose information the division is made. We are familiar with the 
standard works on the subject, and certainly tais view cannot be founded 
on them. Mr. Marsden believed the whole people to belong to one race. 
Sir T. Stamford Raffles says: ‘ The striking resemblance in person, features, 
language, and customs, which prevails throughout the whole Archipelago, 
justifies the conclusion that its original population issued from the same 
source.’ (‘ Hist. of Java,’ vol. i. p. 56.) And neither the writings of Mr. 
Crawfurd nor the most learned and elaborate papers by Mr. J. R. Logan, 
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published in the ‘Journal of the Indian Archipelago,’ give any counte- 
nance to Mr. Fornander’s peculiar view. There may be truth in it 
notwithstanding ; but we wish more fully to understand the data upon 
which it is formed. 

From the Archipelago our author believes he can trace the ancestors of 
the Polynesians up the western side of India to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. He also believes he sees faint, but still unmistakable, proofs that 
they once extended to yet a northern and north-western limits ; and 
that they were in contact with a ‘ Cushite civilization,’ which very greatly 
modified them, and made them ever since to differ from the rest of their 
kindred of the Aryan stock. 

The space at our command will not allow us to examine the outimite 
upon which this belief is founded. We think with Mr. Fornander that 
some of the traces he follows are faint—so faint that we doubt whether 
they are unmistakable. In summing up the evidence we are obliged to 
give the verdict not proven. But we would not go further, and say his 
view is that of a mere theorist. We think there is something to be said 
on his side, and his speculations may possibly lead to the elucidation of 
a few of the obscure points of Polynesian archeology. There are many 
customs and traditions found among these people which seem to connect 
them with Western Asia, if they do not indicate some contact with a 
* Cushite civilization.’ And if Mr. Fornander has failed unmistakably to 
prove such a connection, he has opened a subject which is worth further 
examination. In his second volume he intends to give a history of the 
Hawaiian people. We hope the time is not far distant when the principal 
traditions from most of the island groups of Polynesia will be collected, 
to furnish material for a comparative mythology of the people. Such 
archeological fossils will, better than anything else, further the researches 
of the comparative ethnologist, and show the affinities of these people 
with other races of men. 


English Rule and Native Opinion in India. From Notes taken 
during 1870-1874. ByJ. Rovrteper. Tribner and Co. 


Mr. Routledge has enjoyed exceptional opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with native opinion in India, and for estimating the secret 
motives and practical outcome of English rule. He has used his chances 
well, and has provided an enormous amount of miscellaneous information 
bearing on the clashing interests of independent states, border kingdoms, 
and rival systems of government. He has the whole history of Sikh and 
Affghan, of Mahratta prince and Wahabee fanaticism, onhis fingers’ ends. 
He makes ominous references to Cabool and Scindia, understands the 
Santal and Kooka insurrection, discusses famines and free trade, Lord 
Mayo, Lord Northbrook, and the Empress of India, with much freedom. 
His estimate of the secular aspects of missions is very interesting to us. 
The high opinion he repeatedly expresses of the work of Mr. Sherring— 
‘a great missionary, not merely like a hero, but really one; a loyal and 
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ardent supporter of good government, a safeguard against bad govern- 
ment ; a positive gain, not merely to the work of missions, but to English 
rule in India and to the cause of the poor and helpless in far more than 
the district in which his work for the time more directly lies’—is a valuable 
testimony to honest, noble service, of which any man might be proud 
under such circumstances. 

The account of Lord Mayo’s death is written with great brilliance and 
circumstantiality. The efforts made to overcome the famine in Bengal, 
the lack of good faith by which we have held the fort of Gwalior, the 
sources of bitterness, the mysterious insecurity and unrest of almost 
every department of our rule and work in India, as described by our 
author, leave a very depressing effect on the mind of the reader. The 
volume would be more useful and more comprehensible if results and 
impressions were gathered together. The combustible material and ex- 
plosive forces in Indian society are powerfully depicted. The light and 
shade—very much of the latter—are exhibited in a series of impressive 
pictures. We are somewhat at a loss to know what are the lessons the 
author would have us learn. The volume will doubtless contribute to 
one most valuable result—it will make us more alive to the vast re- 
sponsibility thrust upon us at the present time. 


The Crown and the Cabinet. Five Letters on the Biography 
of the Prince Consort. By VErax. 


We would especially invite our readers to peruse carefully these re- 
markable letters. The writer of them speaks highly of the Prince Consort, 
of his ‘noble character’ and ‘pure life,’ but calls in question the desirability 
of publishing the new volume of his biography at this time. The intention 
was to have completed it in three volumes. If that had been done, the 
Crimean War would have occupied no great space, and the work would not 
have appeared for some months. As it is, this third volume is a diplomatic 
and parliamentary history of the war, exhibiting the Prince Consort as one 
of Russia’s most determined foes. ‘ Verax’ naturally infers that the publi- 
cation was intended to weigh heavily in the scale of opinion adverse to 
Russia and favourable to war. He fairly says that people will conclude 
the volume to be an expression of the Queen’s wishes, and of the side she 
takes in present controversies. It is a message from the Crown, not con- 
veyed through responsible ministers, but sent straight to the nation over 
the heads of the ministers. ‘ Verax’ fairly takes exception to this as 
savouring too much of personal influence and personal government on the 
part of the Crown. He shows from this third volume that such an idea 
was only too prevalent in the mind of the Prince and of his favourite 
adviser, Baron Stockmar. It is not possible to read carefully these five 
letters without feeling how much of truth there is in the arguments of 
‘Verax.’ That being so, it becomes no Englishmen more than those who 
honour our Queen for her many public and private virtues to raise a 
warning voice against everything like personal influence and personal rule 
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on her part. If the influences alleged in these letters are once allowed 
to enter into the government of England, they will do more to undermine 
constitutional monarchy than all the attacks of all the demagogues put 
together; for it will then be clear that that form of governmentis nolonger 
a safeguard against the mischievous thing called ‘ personal rule.” When 
Baron Stockmar said, ‘ The desire to keep the name of the Queen out of 
public discussions is a device of the Whigs for extinguishing royalty,’ he did 
but prove himself to be one of the most dangerous advisers who ever, in 
recent times, got the ear of an English monarch. Were the sovereign’s 
name to be dragged into, instead of being kept out of, public discussions, it 
would do more than anything else to ‘ extinguish royalty.’ For then the 
sovereign would soon be only the head of a party, and as such would be- 
come the object of party attack and violence, of party suspicion and hatred. 
Nothing could be more fatal to rcyalty in England. Her limited monarchy 
would become changed into something only too much like the Bonapar- 
tistic device of personal government, in which the ruler is supposed to be 
the personification of the nation’s will and dignity. We know to what 
goal Bonapartistic rule and theories have led France ; we know too how 
France has repudiated them. All then who love constitutional monarchy, 
in which the sovereign acts only and wholly through the advice of 
ministers responsible to Parliament for the advice given and followed, 
should declare that they will consent to no transformation of England’s 
free institutions into that pernicious thing called ‘ personal rule.’ 


Money and its Laws: embracing a History of Monetary 
Theories and a History of the Currencies of the United 
States. By Henry V. Poor. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mr. Poor has written a big book on money and its laws, which contains 
a great deal of useful information, but which is devoid of scientific 
value. In his preface, indeed, he claims to have treated the subject of 
money as coming within the range of the exact sciences, the conclusions 
being assumed to be in the nature of demonstrations. It is true they are 
‘assumed,’ for they certainly are not proved. That Mr. Poor should deem 
himself a reformer in the science of money is natural, for there is no sub- 
ject as to which a little learning can so easily be made to go a long 
way. The mass of men are so indifferent to currency matters, and 
things of a like nature, that they are ready to accord a welcome to any 
man who speaks the language of the science with confidence. The claims 
put forward by Mr. Poor.are, however, too extreme to be readily admitted, 
even by the uninstructed. His conclusions (he tells us) wholly contradict 
those which are laid down in ‘ the books,’ and which have been accepted 
for more than two thousand years; but this is not a fact that causes him 


uneasiness, for the inquiry has been carried on ‘after the manner of 


Aristotle and the schools,’ while its secrets can only be made to yield ‘ to. 
rigid analysis.’ We should not have fancied that Aristotle was entirely 
ignorant of ‘ rigid analysis,’ but Mr. Poor classes together as equally mis- 
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leading those three sources of all errors and evils in matters ¢conomical— 
Aristotle, the schoolmen, and the economists. What, then, are the prin- 
ciples which he has discovered and applied, and which cast shame upon 
all the past, whether in ancient times or in modern? After a diligent 
search we have been able to find none, but instead we find a dogma laid 
down as an absolute truth which is not a truth at all. The lever by which 
Mr. Poor would revolutionize political economy, and enlighten a world 
lying in the darkness of ignorance, is that gold and silver have an in- 
trinsic value wholly apart from their uses ; or, as he puts it, the value of 
the precious metals is absolute, for they are always in demand at the cost 
of their production. Consequently, on this theory, gold and silver do not 
merely represent wealth, they constitute it, and ought to be the most pre- 

cious of all the forms in which wealth is embodied. That they are not so 
is however notorious. Neither in their representative nor in their con- 

stitutive character do they contain more wealth than many other things. 

Aone thousand pound Bank of England note and the Koh-i-noor diamond 
represent or constitute to their owner a greater value than considerable 

amounts of fine gold. But the absurdity of Mr. Poor’s dogma can be further 
illustrated. If the value of gold and silver were absolute, owing to their 
intrinsic qualities and the existence of a universal instinct in mankind to 

possess them, they ought to regulate all other values, and be the fixed and 

absolute standard of worth. It is notorious, however, that the valne of 
gold and silver fluctuates just as that of other commodities fluctuates, and 

that the same amount commands different quantities of labour at differ- 

ent times. There are hundreds of other facts which might be adduced 

to prove that Mr. Poor is wrong—that gold and silver are articles of com- 

merce which, through their rarity, attractiveness, and durability, have 

become the money of civilization, but that they have value only relatively 

to the demands and necessities of men, and cannot be put in a category 

by themselves, apart from all other commodities. His foundation being 

wrong, of course his superstructure is not very stable, althougiin—not 

being a logical thinker—Mr. Poor does not carry out his peculiar view 

into all its absurd consequences. His book has no value as a statement of 
principles or of the theory of money, and his attacks upon the economists 

are frequently ludicrous enough. Still the work has a value of its own, 

from the multitude of facts illustrating the history of the subject which 

have been here gathered together, especially those affecting American 

finance. All who desire to familiarize their minds with United States 

financial matters will find useful help in Mr. Poor’s massive tome. 


Physiography: an Introduction to the Study of Nature. By 
T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. With Illustrations and Coloured 
Maps. Macmillan and Co. 

Some years ago there was an outcry among the teachers of languages 
in favour of giving learners instruction in the foreign tongue they sought 
to study after the same me‘hod as is taught us by nature when we 
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learn ‘our mother-tongue.’ Instead of commencing with abstract rules, 
descriptive of the theory of the construction of language, begin with 
actual sentences, familiarize the mind and the ear with the language 
itself and its sounds; and afterwards, if necessary, it will be all the easier 
to learn the rules of its grammar. Professor Huxley has adopted a plan 
somewhat analogous to this in the attractive work before us. Originating 
as lectures delivered at the request of the managers of the London Insti- 
tution, and intended to initiate young people in the elements of Physical 
Science, the work from beginning to end is concrete, practical, and pointed, 
It does not begin a description of the earth—for physiography is physical 
geography studied after another than the ordinary fashion—by elaborate 
explanations, such as that it is an ‘oblate spheroid moving round the sun 
in an elliptical orbit,’ and go on to the end without giving available or 
useful information that will enable the student to understand even the 
ordnance map of his own county. Professor Huxley begins with that 
which was nearest to his hearers, and seeks to give them an accurate 
view of the place in nature of the district they occupied, which in their 
case was the basin of the Thames. His object, he says, was to leave upon 
their minds the impression that ‘the muddy waters of our metropolitan 
river, the hills between which it flows, the breezes which blow over it, 
are not isolated phenomena, to be taken as understood because they are 
familiar.’ 

Taking the phenomenon lying nearest, the lecturer shows by plain 
and simple reasoning that behind it lies a cause, and behind this is another; 
and so the order of causes is developed before the mind until the reader 
is made to realize the unity of the vast universe, and to recognize that 
the very pebble which he kicks from his path would not be what it is and 
where it is unless a particular chapter of the earth’s history, published 
long ages ago, had been exactly what it was. Beginning thus with the 
Thames at London Bridge, contemplation of the river naturally suggests 
inquiry as to its origin. Hence we are led to investigate springs, and the 
rain and dew which feed them. How this rain passes into snow and ice, 
and the part performed by these in the economy of nature, the work of 
the sea and the formation of the land, and thence to the sun as the great 
central agency and root of life and movement, are but so many steps in 
the process of inquiry. The furthest point to which we ard able to go in 
the analysis of the causes of the phenomena around us reveals to us the 
sun as the grand prime mover in all that circulation of matter which goes 
on and has gone on for untold ages within the basin of the Thames; and 
‘the spectacle of the ebb and flow of the tide under London Bridge, from 
which we started, proves to be a symbol of the working of forces which 
extend from planet to planet, and from star to star, throughout the uni- 
verse.’ Under the genial and pleasant guidance of Professor Huxley the 
long journey proves a delight, and no one can go through this volume 
without being enamoured of the method of exposition by which science is 
here made easy. 
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The Epoch of the Mammoth. By Dr. Sovrnaty. Triibner 
and Co. 


This is a book of very unequal merit. The writer sets out by expressing 
his desire to be led to any conclusions to which his facts may point, but we 
do not get far in the book before we find that he has a very strong bias in 
favour of the biblical chronology, and a considerable power of deducing from 
his facts only those arguments that he needs to sustain his theory. That 
theory is, that mankind has sprung from a single pair, about six thousand 
years ago; that after the race had lived on and spread over the regions 
immediately surrounding its birthplace in Central Asia, it was swept away 
by the Noachian deluge. Again the race increased and spread, east into 
China, south-east into India, south-west into Arabia and Africa, and west 
into Europe; that these dispersions preceded the so-called Paleolithic age, 
and took place just at the close of the glacial epoch; that the human 
remains found in the river gravels of France, the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland, the Danish Kjékken-Méddings,—in truth, all the remains of 
pleistocene and prehistoric man are confined between the limits of the 
Noachian flood and of the conquest of Gaul, Teuton, and Briton by the 
Romans. Nay, we must narrow these limits considerably, for if we may 
admit that there is evidence pointing to the use of lake dwellings and of 
the existence of now extinct mammalia in comparatively recent times, we 
must surely allow that it would take a few centuries at any rate for the 
family of Noah so to people the earth as to have descendants all over the 
Old World, from China in the east to Hispania in the west, and from 
Scandinavia in the north to Ceylon in the south. In fact Dr. Southall 
never gets over the absolute impossibility of his theory, and forgets that in 
a cumulative argument it is not sufficient to weaken the force of a single 


. element. He shows easily enough that the geologic evidence for the evo- 


lutionary growth of man is defective, that many of the early skulls were 
those of men that, physically considered, were scarcely inferior to many 
of the present day. He proves that in many places the relies of the stone, 
bronze, and iron ages were hopelessly intermingled. His evidence is, we 
think, decisive that some of the now extinct mammalia lived down to very 
much more recent times than geologists usually allow. His facts, evi- 
dently drawn from the large forests of America, seem to show a more 
rapid growth of peat than Sir Charles Lyell and Sir John Lubbock have 
admitted ; but with all this he cannot sustain his own position. He can- 
not prove that the three ages of stone, bronze, and iron did not succeed 
each other, he only proves that the use of inferior materials and cheaper 
and ruder tools lingered probably among the poor long after the well-to-do 
were accustomed to use weapons and tools that were dearer. But perhaps 
the crucial point of the argument is to be found in the case of the river- 
gravels : the regularity of their stratification, the different levels at which 
they exist, the condition of the remains found in them, all negative, in the 
eyes of all true geologists, the possibility of their having been deposited by 
paleolithiec floods. 
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No doubt the tendency of opinion now is to lessen the enormous age 
suggested by the early uniformitarians, and the reader of this book may 
get a useful caution by seeing how much doubt and darkness still hangs 
over some oft-quoted geologic positions; and, if he does not forget the 
broader aspects of the question, may obtain both pleasure and profit from 
this aczount of the lives and remains of prehistoric man and his contem- 
poraries, the gigantic pleistocene mammalia. 
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Acadian Geology. By Principal Dawson, of McGill University, 
Montreal. Third Edition. Macmillan and Co. 

We are glad to see that this standard work has reached a third edition, 
and still maintains its old position of one of the best and most complete 
monographs of the strata and remains of a very interesting, geologically 
considered, portion of the earth’s surface. Acadia, the old native and 
now the poetical name of the Atlantic provinces of the Dominion of Canada, 
is remarkable for the development of the palolithic rocks, and it is not 
too much to say that any study of the Triassic, Carboniferous, Devonian, 
Silurian, Cambrian, and Laurentian rocks of the world would be most 
incomplete without examination and consideration of the strata of this 
region. Principal Dawson, in this work, has largely followed the lines laid 
own by his friend and master, Sir Roderick Murchison, in ‘ Siluria,’ and has 
made his own a country that illustrates English Siluria as much as the 
latter has thrown light upon Acadia. One cannot help feeling as we read 
these pages how fortunate it has been for geology that so much of its 
early work has been done in England, which really is an epitome on a 
small scale of the rocks of the world. The strata that are household 
words with us, the Pliocene, Miocene, and Eocene, have no representatives 
in Canada. The whole of the Secondary, the Cretaceous, and Jurassic are 
equally absent, and the Triassic are also wanting in Canada proper. Indeed, 
over the whole of this enormous district there is an absolute break between 
strata of recent and Pleistocene times and those of the Paleolithic period. 
In Acadia proper the Trias has a large development, but it is not until we 
reach the Carboniferous, and still older strata, that we get to the character- 
istic rocks of this region; and we can easily see how mistaken must have 
been the conclusions of geologists if their early discoveries had been 
confined to such a country. But of these strata it is not too much to say 
that we know no portion of the earth’s surface in which they are so 
displayed that the educated geologist may safely run and read. It does not 
therefore surprise us that this third edition, published ten years after the 
second, required but little alteration to bring it up to present date, and 
that the supplement, which especially deals with new discoveries, interest- 
ing and valuable as it is, makes so few alterations in the facts and opinions 
enunciated in the body of the work. The principal discovery appears to 
be an unexpected development of strata analogous to the Permian of 
England and Europe, but. which here has so Carboniferous a facies that 
the writer, wisely, we think, calls it Permo-Carboniferous. 
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We heartily commend this book to those of our readers who are 
acquainted with geology, as affording a sound and interesting introduction 
to a region that is likely to play an important part in the future progress 
of one of the healthiest and most promising of the young communities of 
our empire. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians, a.p. 1450-1878. By 
Eminent Writers, English and Foreign, with Illustrations 
and Woodcuts. Edited by Grorcz Grove, D.C.L. Part I. 
Macmillan and Co. 


We call attention to this first part of what promises to be a joint-stock 
dictionary of great interest and importance. Constructed on the principle 
of Murray’s well-known dictionaries, it professes to be a cyclopedia of 
musical information, and to tell us all that may be known concerning 
musical persons and musical things. Perhaps asevere classification might 
demand that biographies and scientific technicalities should be kept 
separate, but inasmuch as both can be included in a moderate-sized work, 
it will, we think, be found practically convenient to have all our musical 
information conveyed by it. The first number seems singularly complete, 
although no doubt experts will discover errors in it, and those not experts 
will find reasons why things in it should have been omitted, and things 
omitted should have been here. The musical learning of Dr. Grove is a 
guarantee (as this number is in earnest) that nothing will be wanting 
to make it perfect. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James, Jun. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


This galaxy of distinguished writers is a fairly representative one as 
regards a certain section of French literature, though the absence of some 
names a little surprises us. Further than this, Mr. James varies in his 
methods: for example, his treatment of Alfred de Musset and Georges 
Sand, whether we agree with his judgments or not, is to a considerable 
degree full and exhaustive; but the same cannot be said of the short 
paper upon Baudelaire. As a critic, Mr. James is not profound, nor has 
he the incisiveness of a Saint-Beuve; but he has qualities of his own 
which make him very readable. There is now and then just a little too 
much straining after saying clever things, which is somewhat disappoint- 
ing, but on the whole this series of essays deserves praise for the many 
true and happy things which it contains. ‘There is no better paper than 
the opening one, on Alfred de Musset. Mr. James, while doing full 
justice to the high poetic qualities of that ill-starred genius, does not exalt 
him too greatly. There are few careers in literature at once so sad and 
So interesting as de Musset’s. As our author says, his ‘ superfine organi- 
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zation, his exaltation and weaknesses, his pangs and tears, his passions 


- and debaucheries, his intemperance and idleness, his years of unpro- 


ductiveness, his innumerable mistresses (with whatever pangs and 
miseries it may seem proper to attribute to them), his quarrel with 
a woman of genius, and the scandals, exposures, and recriminations 
that are so ungracefully bound up with it—all this was necessary in order 
that we should have the two or three little volumes into which his best 
could be compressed. It takes certainly a great deal of life to make a 
little art. In this case, however, we must remember that little is ex- 
quisite.’ M. Taine has praised de Musset’s spontaneity at the expense of 
Mr. Tennyson; but though there may be a tendency in some quarters 
amongst us to exaggerate the quality of Mr. Tennyson’s genius, we should 
prefer it to de Musset’s, and must hold that it is equally spontaneous. It 
is the erratic nature of de Musset’s life, and his wanderings from the 
natural orbit, which have much to do with fostering the critical views 
of him entertained by M. Taine and others. Mr. Swinburne was a little 
rough in his epithet when he spoke of de Musset as Byron’s ‘ attendant 
dwarf;’ but it is perfectly true, nevertheless, that in many respects the 
French poet is only a pocket edition of the English. Now and again 
there are divine and beautiful gleams of thought in de Musset, ecstasies 
to which Byron was a stranger; but he is not one of the great poets, 
though many have traced in him the highest type of the singer: it is his 
life that has tinged the judgment of the critics. Certainly the ‘ Nuit de 
Mai’ and the ‘Lettre 4 Lamartine’ are noble and splendid poems, and 
were it but for these alone Alfred de Musset would be worthy of his 
immortality. Théophile Gautier receives high praise at the hands of Mr. 
James for being a perfect poet in his own way, complete upon his own 
scale. ‘Ifthere are sermons in stones, there are profitable reflections to 
be made even on Théophile Gautier; notably this one—that a man’s 
supreme use in the world is to master his intellectual instrument and 
play it to perfection.’ Without assenting to this statement in the exact 
language in which it is couched, we may at once admit that the words 
are justified in the case of Gautier. What his hand found to do—and he 
found exactly what his hand was best fitted to do—he did with all his 
might. But Gautier would have been a greater man if he had not lacked 
faith. The sceptic and the pagan are not the most robust specimens of 
humanity. The man without faith feels nature and humanity weighing 
down“upon his spirit as a kind of incubus; there are to him no rifts 
through which can penetrate rays from the unseen Light. With Gautier, 
as Mr. James says, ‘the world he left was the sum of the universe for 
him, and upon any other his writings throw but the dimmest light— 
project, indeed, that contrasted darkness which surrounds the edges of a 
luminous surface. The beauty and variety of our present earth, and the 
insatiability of our earthly temperament, were his theme, and we doubt 
whether these things have ever been placed in a more flattering light. 
He brought to his task a sort of pagan bonhomie which makes most of 
the descriptive and pictorial poets seem by contrast a group of shivering 
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ascetics or muddled metaphysicians.’ Gautier was, in fact, emphatically 
a poet for Frenchmen. We suspect that the attitude of insouciance 
which he assumed towards everything had much in it of the sham 
element. His practical atheism, his enjoyment of life, and his complete 
ignoring of its larger issues, made this man of really fine, if circumscribed 
genius, exceedingly popular. Mr. James says some excellent things of 
Balzac and George Sand. ‘People may like George Sand or not, but 
they can hardly deny that she is the great improvisatrice of literature, 
the writer who best answers to Shelley’s description of the skylark singing 
‘‘in profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” No writer has produced such 
great effects with an equal absence of premeditation.’ We could have 
lingered over other essays in this book, but must leave them to the reader. 
Mr. James has one merit which belongs to the true critic—that of sug- 
gestiveness, 


History of English Humour. By the Rev. A. G. L’Estranae. 
Two Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. L’Estrange has chosen a subject of the most attractive kind. He 
shows large reading, a distinct liking for the older English literature, and 
has certainly produced a readable book. But we must say that he fails in ar- 
rangement, in compactness, and in that delicate penetration without which 
such a book can hardly be successfully written. Nowhere do we have— 
pace lengthened quotations at the end of the work from various esthetic 
writers, Mr. Dallas amongst them—a clear and efficient distinction be- 
tween wit and humour, which, we think, ought to have been preliminary 
and final. The need for it asserts itself over and over again, for we find 
that Mr. L’Estrange does not tend to make it evident by illustration any 
more than by definition, and the book is sometimes tantalizing on account 
of this defect. Many of his remarks on Swift, on Thackeray, and on Sterne, 
are, we think, wrong, precisely on this account; and we are simply 
‘struck all of a heap’—to use a vulgarism—when we learn that Mr. 
L’Estrange thinks we miss the humour of Hogarth because the speeches 
of the characters are not ‘written over their heads in balloons, and the 
explanation added, as in the old caricatures.’ We have hitherto regarded 
it as the special merit of Hogarth that he had lifted caricature into the 
region of universal meaning, and thus shed around it the light of humour, 
Burlesque and parody, again, are spoken of as though they were much 
more nearly identified than they really are, and both are touched on, 
again and again, in the course of the work, instead of being disposed of 
once for all. Some of Mr. L’Estrange’s quotations from earlier authors 
are piquant: he has made good use of his library, and has not failed for 
lack of industry. Asa collection, the volumes are admirable. It is the 
discriminating and classifying taste that is wanted. As an instance of 
a very happy parody, he gives the following, which we have often laughed 
over. Pope wrote :— 

‘Here shall the spring its earliest sweets bestow, 


Here the first roses of the year shall blow;’ 
NO. CXXXIV. 37 
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and Catherine Fanshawe gave this on the Regent’s Park, very slightly 
changing the words :— 


‘Here shall the spring its earliest coughs bestow, 
Here the first noses of the year shall blow.’ 


Mr. L’Estrange is very incorrect in minor matters, and many things 
which cannot be regarded as mere misprints are most irritating. ‘ Holms,’ 
instead of Dr. Wendell Holmes, is indeed so puzzling, that had we not 
known the quotation, we should never have found it out. Mr. L’Estrange 
writes, illustrative of the almost grotesque working of the humorous 
faculty :—‘ The poet Kleist, who was killed in the battle of Kunersdorf, 
was seized with a violent fit of laughter just before he expired, when he 
thought of the'extraordinary faces a Cossack, who had been plundering 
him, made over the prize he had found.’ If we remember aright, Kleist 
was not killed, but only wounded, on the field of Kunersdorf. He died 
in hospital, it was said from neglect, which circumstance drew from 
Lessing, who is often spoken of as cold and self-possessed, one of the 
most touching letters ever penned—a letter which, by-the-bye, Mr. James 
Sime, in his recent ‘ Life of Lessing,’ did not use as he owght to have 
done, since it exhibits so strikingly Lessing’s devotion and depth of affec- 
tion. Mr. Sime, alas! was then more intent on nice points of philosophy 
(little important now!) than he need have been, and omitted matters of 
far more weight for us to-day. We only add that the emphasizing of the 
fact of Kleist’s death from wounds in hospital would have made Mr. 
L’Estrange’s incident still more striking psychologically. 


Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, in the years 1819 and 
1820, and now given from the original manuscript, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Harry Buxron Forman. 
Reeves and Turner. 


The propriety of publishing such letters as these in any cireumstances— 
letters written under the promptings of passion, and laying the heart 
bare alike in its weakness and rapturous joys and jealousies—may well 
be questioned. Mr. Buxton Forman by his untiring industry and his 
thoroughness has, however, laid us under such deep obligations to him, 
that we would fain find excuses for him in this instance. He tells us 
that the lady to whom these letters were addressed herself contemplated 
their publication, and that he has had the consent of her representatives. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that we are at this date led too close 
to the heart of the poet, still bare and quivering; and we are not sure 
that the publication of such letters will not have too much the effect of 
confirming in the public mind the idea of Keats’s nature as being over- 
sensitive, impressible, and weak. True, the letters do something to 
interpret the individuality ; they reveal the man, and may throw fresh 
light on his genius and on his biography; but not a few of the passages, 
when looked at in a cold and critical light, indicate the unhealthy, un- 
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vatrung, we might almost say hectic, mind of the poet. Mr. Forman has 
done his work with patient care, sparing no research, no trouble, to 
render his contribution to Keats’s biography so far perfect; but he is 
sometimes inclined to magnify trifles, as in the pains spent over the 
‘exact position of Wentworth Place. Anything connected with so re- 
markable a genius as that of Keats must, however, be deeply interesting, 
and these love-letters must be allowed to possess a profound interest, psy- 
chological and critical, such an interest as must guarantee a large circle of 
cultured readers for this most tasteful volume. 


The Dickens Dictionary: a Key to the Characters and Principal 
Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. By GinBERrt 
A. Pierce. With Additions by Wiouuam A. WHEELER. 
Chapman and Hall. 


This is a book that was really wanted, and is so executed as to prove 
very useful. The writings are arranged in the order of time, beginning 
with ‘The Sketches by Boz ’ and ‘ Pickwick.’ The characters in each 
are given in a list alphabetically arranged, and the most distinctive traits 
are noted shortly, and illustrative extracts given. Then follows an out- 
line of the story, under the heading of ‘ Principal Incidents.’ The same 
process is gone through with the short tales and sketches as well as with 
the long ones, and the book is well supplied with indexes. So much in the 
writings of Dickens has become common property, that current literature 
teems with references which presume a somewhat familiar acquaintance 
with the works; and as they are extensive, the ordinary reader is apt, 
even if he has read the novels of Dickens, to lose definite recollection of 
the character or incident that may be alluded to. A glance at this 
volume will speedily resolve any such difficulty. It is evidently the 
result of assiduous study and keen appreciation of Dickens’s writings, and 
is thoroughly well done. Of course, in such a book a few minor errors 
are inevitable, but in new editions these will be cleared away; and the 
volume will undoubtedly have a function to fulfil for a long time as a 
remembrance of intellectual pleasures, as well as a mere reference book. 
It says much for the continued appreciation of Dickens in America that 
such a book should have been produced there ; and Mr. Charles Dickens, 
in his preface to this English edition, duly signalizes the care and accuracy 
of the compilers. 


Walks in London. By Aveustus J. C. Harz. Two Vols. 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


We could almost wish that Mr. Hare had mapped out his ground 
better. It is, of course, a very intelligible arrangement to make Ckaring- 
Cross a starting-point, but it involves a good deal of ‘shunting, which 
might have been spared to the reader. As it is not very likely that these 
“ Walks’ will be much used as a guide-book proper, and carried in the 
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hand through the streets, we have some idea that to print many pages 
from catalogues of picture-galleries (which can be very easily procured) 
is a mistake. We may be wrong in this, but we are certainly not wrong 
in saying generally that the book loses through attempting two things, 
instead of confining itself strictly to one. It is said that Lord Macaulay 
had walked through every street in London, which is, of course, some- 
what of a hyperbolic way of putting it; but it is not too much to say that 
Mr. Hare has minutely examined every nook and corner of what may 
be called Old London. We cannot say that he has read everything that 
has been written on it, for Thornbury’s ‘ Haunted London’ might have 
helped him to a fact or two; but he has come pretty near it, and one of 
the most attractive features of the work is the skilful selection of passages 
from other authors. Sometimes Mr. Hare is not quite accurate, as in 
certain points in his account of keeping terms at the Temple, and the 
fees on admission to the bar; but his books are always bright, readable, 
and interesting. He has a distinctive faculty for anecdote and reminis- 
cence: he seldom misses a point of enduring interest. In one aspect 
these ‘ Walks in London’ may well be regarded as a repository of quaint 
gossip, fact, and reminiscence connected with London; and as such, in 
spite of some faults, are sure to find a hearty welcome from a very large 
class of readers. 


PusuicaTions oF THE Harty Text Society. 
Exrra Series. 1876. 

(26.) The Romance of Guy of Warwick. The Second or the 
Fifteenth Century Version. Edited from the Paper 
MS., Ff. 2.38 in the University Library, Cambridge. 
By Dr. Junius Zurrrza. Part II. 

(27.) The English Works of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. 
Now first Collected by Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A. 

1877. 

(66.) Cursor Mundi. Edited by the Rey. Ricuarp Morais, 
M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 

(67.) The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman. 
Together with ‘ Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, 
Secundum Wit et Resoun.” By 
(1862-1393 a.p.). Edited by Rev. Watrer Sxeat, 

1877. Extra Series. 

(28.) The History of the Holy Grail. Englisht ab. 1350 a.p. 
By Heyry Loyenicu, Skynner, from the French Prose 
(ab. 1180-1200 a.p.) of Sires Rosirrs De Borrow. 
Re-edited by Freprrick J. Furnivaun, Esq., M.A. 
Part IT. 
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(29.) The Bruce. Compiled by Master Joun Barsovur, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.p. 1875. With a Preface, Notes, 
and Glossarial Index, by the Rev. Watrer W. Sxear, 
M.A. Part III. Triibner and Co. 


This version of ‘ Guy of Warwick’ is here complete. A preface by the 
editor contains an account of four Midland English translations from a 
French original, and notes on the rhymes in this one. At the end of the 
volume are various readings, suggestions, and explanations. Dr. Zupitza 
promises in the last volume of the M.E. ‘Guy Romances’ a general 
introduction, literary as well as philological, p. ix. In the mean time he 
refers inquirers to the Percy Folio MS. ed. Hales and Furnivall, ii. 
Guy, it is there said (p. 509), is one of the most popular heroes of 
romance, although the story has never been worthily told, and, in the 
forms in which it is found, is one of the dullest and most tedious of our 
old romances. 

It must be admitted that the numerous tales of battle, in which Guy 
always comes off victorious, and usually achieves impossibilities, are 
monotonous and wearisome. The tone, however, noble and devout, with 
which the poem opens is never wholly lost, and the reason alleged by the 
writer for his narration is that which must always compel attention. 


‘ Sythe the tyme, that God was borne 
And Crystendome was set and sworne, 
Mane aventewres hathe befalle 
That yyt be not knowen alle. 

Therfore schulde men mekely herke 
And thynke Gode allwey to wyrke, 
And take ensawmple be wyse men, 
That have before thys tyme ben. 

Well feyre aventurs befelle them 

(And sythen scheweyd to mony men) 
For that they leuyd in sothefastenes, 
In great trauell and in angwysche. 

Of gode menys lyuys men schulde here, 
And of ther gode dedys sythen lere : 
He, that myght lerne, and kolde faste, 
He schulde wexe wyse at the laste.’ 


The story has been connected with the age of Athelstan, and may be of 
yet older date. But the Percy Folio editors think that the great feature 
of the tale in its present form—that of Guy’s leaving Felice soon after their 
marriage, to go again in quest of adventure, and ultimately living con- 
cealed in her neighbourhood till he is about to die, when he sends for her 
to be present at his death—is the addition of a later monkish age. These 
editors print from Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ Sacred and Legendary Art’ the story 
of Alexis, which bears a curious analogy to the part of the ‘ Romance of 
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Mr. Mayor opens his Advertisement 1o this volume of Fisher’s Englisly 
Works with the intimation that several years must elapse before he can 
resume the work which he has thus begun; and in order to provide for 
the contingency of his own failure to accomplish the undertaking, he has 
considerately indicated the sources whence, in that event, some other 
scholar may draw the materials needed to finish the task. The sermons 
and other pieces now printed are of great interest to those who care to 
study how, during the early throes of the Reformation, the Christian faith 
and the great controversy concerning it appeared to the most holy of the 
adherents of the Ancient Church. 

Of'the Society’s editions of ‘ Cursor Mundi,’ Langland’s ‘ Vision of Piers 
Plowman,’ Lonelich’s version of De Borron’s ‘History of the Holy 
Grail,’ Barbour’s ‘ Bruce,’ notices have already appeared in earlier num- 
bers of this Review upon the publication of the earlier parts of those works. 
It only needs to be added here that ‘Cursor Mundi’ and Lonelich’s 
* Holy Grail’ are not yet completed ; that the present concluding part of 
‘Piers Plowman’ consists of notes by the learned editor; and that Barbour’s 


‘Bruce’ is now finished. 


Prose and Verse ; Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental. By 
Taomas Moore. With Suppressed Passages from the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the Author’s 
manuscripts. All hitherto Unedited and Uncollected. 
With Notes and Illustrations by Ricnharp Herne Suep- 
HERD. Chatto and Windus. 


It would have been much better if the editor had been more exigeant 
in this case. Thomas Moore, who lived to an old age, and collected 
all his poems of value, was not likely to forget anything which ‘the 
world would not willingly let die.’ We think Mr. Shepherd has done 
some injury to the fame of Moore and to his own critical reputation by 
reprinting these earlier trifles. The article ‘On the Fathers’ and that on 
‘German Rationalism’ might fairly have been reprinted, as showing that 
Moore really had some interest in topics that might have been conceived 
to be wholly remote from him; and these, together with the Notes from 
the Life of Byron (which however are mere notes rather than ‘ suppressed 
passages’) and the letters of Leigh Hunt, might have formed a pleasant 
enough little volume. Some of the Notes from the Life of Byron are as 
valuable for showing us characteristics of Moore as of Byron. This is par- 
ticularly seen in the manner in which flattery (possibly not wholly dis- 
interested) is interpreted by Moore into traits favourable to Byron; and 
we should be the more inclined to qualify them, inasmuch as Moore 
himself deducted somewhat in his published estimates, which were by no 
means unfriendly. The following anecdote is admirable, as bringing out 
once more the romantic bravery of Shelley. ‘Hobhouse’s account of the 
storm in which B. and Shelley were so nearly lost on the Lake. Shelley,. 
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wishing to die shortly and easily, going down and sitting on the great 
trunk and holding by the rings: the contest between them. B. insisting 
that he would endeavour to save Shelley, and Shelley refusing. At length 
B., by threatening to go down with him, prevailed on him to let go the 
rings, and tied S. and himself together by a handkerchief, I think. S. as 
brave as a lion, H. says.’ 


Poetry for Children. By Cuartes and Mary Lams. Edited, 
with Preface, by Ricnarp Herne SHEPHERD. Chatto and 
Windus. 


The history of ‘ Poetry for Children’ would give it an interest apart 
from its merit as poetry. It was written at the request of William God- 
win, who had started a ‘Juvenile Library,’ for which also the ‘ Tales 
from Shakespere’ were written. Even during Lamb’s life it was so 
scarce that a ‘copy could not be had for love or money ;’ and no copy 
was known to be in existence in England, till a gentleman in Australia 
(who, years ago, had found one among a lot of old books which he had 
bought at an auction at Plymouth) sent it back to England to Mr. Shep- 
herd, to be here reproduced for us. Charles said in a letter that he had 
written only ‘about one-third of the whole;’ but we do not quite hold 
with Mr. Shepherd’s classification of authorship in one or two cases, nor 
can we bring ourselves to rely so implicitly on his tests as he does him- 
self. The book contains pieces that are sweet, clear, simple, childlike 
almost; others that are artificial in motive, and clearly ‘ written to order,’ 
As Charles Lamb distinctly avows that they were composed to help to 
make up a certain ‘ addition to his salary,’ this is not speaking with any 
unjustifiable severity of the poems. But for the sake of the best of the 
pieces here, and since everything from Charles Lamb’s hand must have 
a peculiar interest, we thank the editor and publisher for this addition to 
our Lambiana. 


The House of Ravensburg. By the Honourable Ropren Nort, 
Author of the ‘ Red Flag,’ &e. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Mr. Noel has here chosen a trying theme, but his genius has not been 
unequal to it. Count Sigismund—a free-thinking and licentious Swiss 
baron, whose notions of right as between man and man have no counter- 
part in his conception of the relations between men and women—is put 
before us as sowing the seeds of a crop of evils which his son must reap. 
‘The sins of the fathers visited upon the children,’ may be set down as 
a short summary of the argument. Yet in Count Sigismund, who heaps 
contempt upon the Church, and openly outrages morality in word and 
deed, he has so contrived to combine conflicting elements, as to secure our 
sympathies for him. Lost to certain of the finer elements of life, he yet 
loses his life to save a peasant boy, to whom he has been attracted 
through a likeness to his own child, from whom he has been parted. His 
son Ralph succeeds to his ‘heritage of woe;’ and is first awakened to a 
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full sense of it by killing in a duel a rival, who was immediately after- 
wards discovered to be his brother, the child of that Lady Bertha who had 
been the enemy of Ralph’s mother. Afterwards Ralph joins in the 
peasants’ war, fights bravely, is taken prisoner, and is at last unexpectedly 
set free. Mr. Noel has touched the most perilous parts of the subject with 
great delicacy; so that the frank references in the preface to Fonthill 
Abbey and Medmenham Abbey, with its orgies, need scare away no 
reader, however disinclined to doubtful literature. Mr. Noel’s blank verse, 
in spite of some license, is more polished, sustained, and yet more natural 
and suited to its purpose than anything he has heretofore given us, and 
the humour of some of his prose dialogues of the peasants in the second 
part is as racy as it is unexpected. Alvogether we are inclined to think that 
Mr. Noel’s genius has here reached a considerably higher point than in 
any of his former works, and makes us look for other and yet more 
popular dramatic works from his pen at no very distant date. 


The Hindoo Pilgrims. By M. A. Suernrine, M.A., LL.B. 
Tribner and Co. 


Mr. Sherring has done much to make English readers familiar with 
Hindoo life. His long residence in Benares, his close study and observa- 
tion, no less than his quick sympathies, have enabled him to impart to his 
sketches such a reality as is too often wanting in pictures of Indian man- 
ners and customs, generally taken from the outside. The little volume 
now before us shows him in a new attitude, intent, however, on the old 
purpose. He now comes before us as a poet, and if critical readers will ob- 
serve a few minor faults, they will also be ready to admit the general 
vigour, music, and dramatic clearness of the work. He tells us in his 
preface that it is the habit of Hindoo pilgrims wandering from place to 
place to stimulate each other and to beguile the way with reciting stories of 
ancient deeds of daring. Hence the form of the poem. It is composed 
of a series of poems, in different metres, and we are occasionally surprised 
at the intense interest which, in spite of the inevitable Indian names and 
terms, is awakened in us as we read. Especially is this the case with 
Orun, the child of a Hindoo chief born of a fugitive wife, just before her 
death. Orun is received into the Rajah’s house, and ultimately becomes as 
a son to him, being blessed at last with the hand of the Rajah’s daughter. 
The last story, which tells of a certain brave Ranee, shows not alittle art, 
and the measure—a difficult one—is skilfully used. The first tale, that 
of the Thakoor, is perhaps the most powerful in point of narrative, 

presenting vividly the troubles and terrors, the joys and tiiumyhs, the d 
feats, humiliations, and victories of some Indian tribes. The evident 
enthusiasm with which Mr. Sherring has studied these traditions of the 
people amongst whom he is placed, drinking in the spirit of their olde: 
life, is highly creditable to him ; for we are persuaded that. no missionary 
can produce much effect on such people without showing such sympathy 
for them and with them. Now, as of old, it is needful to be all things to 
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all men, to gain some. One of the minor faults at which we have hinted 
is rhyming such words as ‘dawn’ and ‘ morn,’ which may easily be cor- 
rected in a new edition. 


Stories from Homer. By the Rev. Aurrep J. Cuurcu, M.A. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations from Flaxman’s Designs. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 


Mr. Church has selected from the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey’ thirty 
episodes, which he has retold in simple archaic English, which has just 
the flavourwithout which ancient stories are an anachronism. For young 
and old the telling is delightful, simple, realistic, and graphic, the spirit 
of the original being admirably transfused into the English version. 
The illustrations from Flaxman are in elementary colours: red for flesh 
colour, a pale yellow for drapery, with black for a background. It is a 
very charming gift book. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


The World well Lost. By Mrs. Lyxn Lixton. Two Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) In this novel Mrs. Lynn Linton has largely escaped from her 
tendency to cynicism and an inclination to insinuate special teachings, 
and has written a powerful story, and one which, though quiet, is full of 
knowledge of life and character, and pervaded by that sense of tragical 
fatality under which the innocent suffer, and which imparts much 
of its pathos to life. Derwent and Muriel, the son and daughter of 
Mrs. Smith of Owlett, who always politely escapes from the questionings 
of her children about their father, are presented to us with great distinct- 
ness and fine discrimination, no less than is Mrs. Smith herself, with her 
reserve and self-sufficing calmness, which enable her to stand apart from 
‘ society’ and yet to secure respect. ‘The Machells of Machell, with their 
embarrassments, and appreciation of the self-sacrifices that it laid upon 
them, are well pictured, particularly Lady Machell and Hilda, both 
difficult types ; and the De Paumelles—the wealthy people of the county— 
are simply sketched with delicious realization of slighter traits, without 
which they would really be uninteresting. The interest of the story 
concentrates in the relations of Hilda and Derwent, and Muriel and 
Arthur Machell; and to find these out the reader must turn to the 
volumes. We need only to add that when poor weak Mr. Smith re- 
turns, it is only to complicate matters for the young people, and to afford 
Mrs. Lynn Linton opportunity at once for vigorous character drawing, 
and fine studies of the different effects that new conditions produce on 
different minds. Wehave read tbis novel with pleasure, admiring its 
subtlety, its fine perception, its clearness and naturalness throughout. 
Muriel is one of the finest types we have had in recent fiction. Mis 
Misanthrope. By Justix McCartuy. Two Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Readers of ‘Dear Lady Disdain’ will expect from Mr. McCarthy highly 
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finished artistic and conscientious work. It is a genuine pleasure to 
read his stories, because of their refined style, thoughtful meanings, and 
fine delineations of character. ‘Miss Misanthrope’ is hardly, we think, 
equal in constructive power to ‘Dear Lady Disdain,’ but it is in no 
degree inferior to it in high literary qualities and loving care. Mr. 
McCarthy seeks perfection by a conscientious use of all literary means 
of attaining it, and he well-nigh succeeds. In well-selected incident, 
skilful characterization, animated dialogue, and graceful, refined style, 
he has very few superiors. In this story, as in ‘ Dear Lady Disdain,’ he 
exhibits the process of character clarifying itself, disencumbering itself 
of immature theories, and submitting itself to the practical conditions of 
life. The clarifying agent is all-conquering love. Minola Grey, the step- 
daughter of a Dissenting minister at Keeton, possessed of a little inde- 
pendence, and romantic as well as lofty in character, resolves to take 
up her abode in London, accompanied by a spinster friend, and realize 
there her theories of womanly independence, and especially her scorn of 
such love as exists between women and men, nowadays, out of books. 
Love asserts his power, and practically explodes her theories. How, 
through joy and sorrow, she learns her lesson, our readers must find out 
from the story itself. Minola is a formidable person, and has no fewer 
than four lovers at her feet at once—one of them brother to a duke, 
another a poet, a third, an ex-governor of a colony. The scenes are well 
conceived and described—the election at Keeton especially—and the cha- 
racters are admirable. But much as we like Mr. Money, and Heron, and 
Lucy, who we think is hardly treated as she should have been, the charm 
of the story is in its thoughtful sentiment, and in the pure literary pleasure 
which it gives. Lady Limpenny embodies the chief humour of the story, 
and gently caricatures certain phases of fashionable religiousness which 
are, we fear, too common, and which perhaps are best dealt with by the 
satirist—Heir to Two Fortunes. A Novel. By the Author of ‘The 
Life of the Moselle.’ Three Vols. (Remington and Co.) To begin at 
the end, we must in the name of literary art and poetic justice pro- 
test against the gratuitous death of Gladys. It does not justify such 
wanton cruelty that such things happen in real life, for a novel or a 
poem is not intended to be a narrative so much as an ideal of life, and 
where the fiction has a tragic end, as some of the greatest fictions 
have, it is because such is the only possible idealization of the general 
position; whereas Gladys is drowned without the slightest artistic or 
moral reason, just when her patient fidelity might huve been and ought to 
have been crowned, and when Seton inherits his second fortune to enable 
it. The story is, however, largely biographical, especially the story of 
Seton’s school days. All kinds of incidents are introduced which have no 
kind of artistic connection with either character or story, but which in 
themselves are interesting, not to say racy enough. ‘Traces of the influ- 
ence of Dickens are observable, both in the schoolboy experiences and in 
the Chancery suit, especially in the latter, which serves as a very keen 
touchstone of divers characters. ‘The imbecile old uncle is scarcely in 
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keeping with his character before his marriage. The writer has a good 
deal of keen insight and biting humour. Novel readers will be fairly 
rewarded for their perusal of the story.——-Straightforward. By Hotmur 
Lee. Three Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) The author of ‘ Basil 
Godfrey’s Caprice’ has taught us to test her stories by a high standard. 
Few of our female novelists write with greater purity of style, con- 
scientiousness of study and work, or distinct and well-conceived pur- 
pose. Sometimes her stories have failed through lack of varied dramatic 
incident, and through the reproduction of somewhat limited types of 
life. A wider observation of men and things, and a larger acquaintance 
with the multiform drama of life, would have given them greater 
effectiveness. In ‘ Straightforward’ she has conceived, and very ably 
realized, the development of the character of her hero from infancy 
to manhood. A foundling, laid at the door of a strong-minded and affec- 
tionate maiden lady well advanced in life, he is adopted by her as a 
son, and grows up in every way a noble character. The artistic merit of 
the story is that the type of character in the hero is distinctly and strongly 
conceived, and its development traced with great psychological truth. 
All the other characters are delineated with care and skill, and the scenery 
of the drama, whether at Clapham or at Mallaby, is carefully drawn. 
The story is by no means lacking in movement. The election at Mallaby, 
the disappearance of Philip Fanshawe, and the mystery about Martin’s 
parentage, which, however, is cleared up in a very simple unexciting man- 
ner, sustain the interest. The story, although not as we think equal to the 
novel we have mentioned, satisfies and interests one, as a work of true art 
always does. For cultured readers, Holme Lee's stories are always a treat. 
——Ruby Grey. By W. Hepwortn Dixon. Three Vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) Mr. Dixon has not justified our hopes of him as a novelist. 
The dash of his style, and the dramatic versatility of his dialogue and de- 
scriptions, together with a certain novelty of scene and situation, gave to 
‘Diana Lady Lyle’ interest and power. Perhaps it was the relief of finding 
his catapult sentences and his coloured lights transferred from the page of 
history to that of fiction ; but there is a sad falling off in ‘ Ruby Grey.’ 
There is no lack of melodramatic situation. When we say that the Fenian 
explosion of the wall of Clerkenwell House of Correction does duty for the 
final catastrophe, and that mysterious vaults and passages around it are 
the haunts of Fenian conspirators—so that we get a transference of 
medieval plots, mysteries, and movements to the present decade—and 
that secretaries of state, and court ladies, and barristers of the Temple, 
as well as well-known Italian conspirators (Mazzini, by the way, is 
shamefully libelled), and Fenian leaders, are among the prominent 
dramatis persone, it will be seen that Mr. Dixon is daring enough, 
too daring for congruity. His machinery looks ridiculous in the modern 
light in which he places it. There is, moreover, no artistic background, 
no development, no psychology in either his characters or their con- 
versation. They are crude, violent, and improbable. They have con- 
stantly suggested to us the patches of white ‘marble which do duty for 
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clouds on certain monuments in Westminster Abbey. Force Mr. Dixon 
possesses, but it is little more than force. The underlying thought, 
the developing purpose, the subtle spirit, the harmonious form of a 
true dramatic work of imagination, are altogether wanting. Our duty 
has constrained us to read through these volumes, but such members 
of our household as are supposed to be specially prone to novel reading 
‘ have made the attempt and failed.——Riven Bonds. A Novel. Two 
j - Vols. Translated, by Bertua Ness, from the original of E. WERNER. 
(Rivington and Co.) An art novel of great power and passion. In the 

taithlessness of Reinhold to his undeveloped wife, in the tragic character 
: and passion of Beatrice, and in the incidents which marked the separa- 
| tion and the reunion, as well as in the picturesque character of Hugo, 
i there is a great deal of dramatic power. The situations are well con- 
trived, and the workings of strong feeling well managed. The story is 
, able and absorbing, and the development of Ella’s character is powerfully 
t conceived.——John Orlebar, Clerk. By the Author of ‘ Culmshire Folk.’ 
i (Smith, Elder, andCo.) Readers of ‘ Culmshire Folk’ will expect in its 
i ' author’s new story much that is vigorous, clever, and sparkling, shrewd 
i characterization and clever dialogue (and they will not be sorry to renew 
their acquaintance with some of its characters). ‘ John Orlebar’ is all this, 
and more. But the latent purpose is not quite latent enough, nor is it 
one that can be commended. Jolin Orlebar is a Broad Church parson, 
muscular, unconventional, able, and good, after the familiar type of such. 
His intimate friend is the doctor, still broader in his religious thinking. 
John ends by abandoning the duties of the clergyman for the duties of the 
country squire, and we are expected to feel that he has advanced from 
the lower to the higher. We cannot here give our reasons for demurring 
to the author’s manifest philosophy of things, if, that is, it is intended to 
apply not to individual exceptions, but to general conditions. The story is 
a clever one, but it is leavened by the kind of thinking we have indicated. 
——Castle Blair. A Story of Youthful Days. By Fiora L.SHaw. Two 
Vols. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) An amusing Irish story of a fatherless 
family quartered upon a bachelor uncle,.and coming under the influence 
of an Indian cousin who tames and trains them. The fun—Irish fun— 
is in the kind of lawless life they lead, the practical jokes they play, and 
their glorious disorder of life. It is a story that will greatly interest 
young folks, and that is not without a wholesome influence.——A Chape- 
ron’s Cares. By Mary CaTHERINE Jackson. Two Vols. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) This is a somewhat clever medley of match-making, and the 
i anxieties connected with it, with two or three instances of true love. A 
; widowed aunt returned from India has virtually the care of two nieces 
and their step-sister, the latter self-willed, moody, and intriguing. The 
| story is of complicated flirtations, love-makings, and matrimonial pro- 
jects which ensued. The step-sister marries an odd, old, wealthy man, 
and—poisons him. The other nieces are also at length married, and the 
aunt ends her labours by herself effecting a second marriage. She herself 
tells her story, and not without cleverness.——Nestleton Mugna. A 
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Story of Yorkshire Methodism. By J. Jackson Wray. (Wesleyan Con- 
ference Office.) The announcement that this is the tenth thousand of 
Mr. Wray’s clever story releases tle critic from his duties. Suffice it to 
say, that although most of the usages of Wesleyans are introduced and 
described, and the religious purpose is sustained by the successive conver- 
sion of Mr. Fuller, the rationalistic squire, and the reprobate drunkards 
and thieves of Midden Harbour, it evinces a great deal of general dra- 
matic power and clever characterization. It will be as interesting to the 
novel reader as to religious people. The character of Lucy Blyth, the 
heroine, is well drawn, and so is that of old Adam Olliver, whose sturdy 
religious fidelity is as true to life as his Yorkshire expression of it,—— 
Marie. A Young Girl’s History. Atranslation originally from the Danish. 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) ‘ Marie’ has the disadvantage of coming to 
us from the Danish through the French, but it is fluently and graphically 
rendered, and in its freshness, delicacy, and romance is a very charming 
story of Copenhagen life. The heroine is an orphan, adopted by a bene- 
volent lady, not very wealthy, and the story consists in her struggles of 
feeling and of circumstance as a governess. There is, indeed, not much 
of story to tell. The charm is in the delineation of every-day life, and it 
is very great.——A Saturday’s Bairn. By Brenna. (John F. Shaw.) 
Brenda has not equalled herselfin her new story. She is capable of both 
wise and useful writing, but here she has exaggerated her types of character. 
Neither rich nor poor are what she represents them, nor is there much 
good to come out of the excess of external delineation and circumstance 
in which she indulges. Character is more than rank.——The Works of 
William Makepeace Thackeray. In Twenty-four Vols. ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 
Two Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) The first volumes ofa convenient 
edition of Thackeray’s complete works. A reprint, we imagine, of the 
fine library edition in twenty-two volumes, with the original illustrations. 
This cheaper and convenient reissue will be a great boon to the public. 
—Sir Gilbert Leigh; or, Passages from the History of an Event- 
Sul Life. By W. L. Rees. Two Vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) ‘Sir 
Gilbert Leigh’ is a very good novel, and it is a good deal more than a 
novel, Mr. Rees, after the manner of Colonel Meadows Taylor, has em- 
bodied in his romance a good deal of historical and other information, the 
result of careful study and large knowledge, and he has done this with 
much success. He has not, that is, impaired the interest of his story 
thereby, although here and there perhaps descriptions and moralizing 
might with advantage be shortened. The scenes of the story are laid 
principally in Australia and India, the time being 1856-57, the period of 
the Indian Mutiny. He contrives to introduce a variety of incidents 
characteristic of settlers’ life a quarter of a century ago, a lost child, a 
bushrangers’ raid, religious and fast life, with descriptions of Melbourne as 
it then was. The story shifts to India just as the Mutiny is breaking out, 
and runs through some of its most exciting scenes, including the relief of 
Cawnpore. The principal characters achieve prodigies of valour, and the 
tragic interest becomes painfully intense. The author is not ashamcd 
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either of genuine piety or of Nonconformist forms of it. The story is full 
of interest. Its sentiment is as noble as its incidents are exciting —— 
The Lawyer's Nose. A Story. By Epmonp Apout. Translated by J. 
E. Maitiann. (Rivington and Co.) An amusing burlesque narrative of 
the experiences of a Parisian lawyer, who had his nose cut off in a duel, 
and replaced by skin cut out of the arm of a water-carrier; but certain 
sympathetic affinities caused the nose to be affected by every variation in 
the health of the water-carrier. The sparkling wit and laughable farce 
are such as only the pen of a Frenchman could produce, and that French- 
man Edmond About.——As Silver is Tried. A Novel. By M.E. Ken- 
MODE. Three Vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) This very attractive story 


- exhibits the sore trial to which the outward self that a young girl fashioned 


for herself, and by which others know us, submitted to the true inner self. 
It also pourtrays the crucible of cireumstance and accident, in which the 
strong, proud, self-reliant nature of a young man submitted first to a 
succession of unexpected luck, raising his hopes to the boiling point of 
ambition, and then by a series of blows and cold reverses bringing him 
to the verge of despair. The ultimate issue in both cases is humility, 
retirement, and patient quiet. The entire interest of this novel turns on 
the successive mental processes, hard discipline, and cruel disappoint- 
ments through which the brother and sister, Brandon and Bessie Bowstead, 
pass. The climax of the story is when for awhile they are separated from 
each other by misunderstanding. The love they each feel for another is 
of less interest to the reader than that which they are bound to cherish 
towards each other. There are two sisters of the same family of orphans 
and another brother, each with strong individuality and high temper, but 
their characters are neither silvern nor golden, nor are they very severely 
tried. The ‘silver that is tried’ is the silver in the nature of Brandon 
and his sister Bessie, and the reader does not rest until he watches 
these two ‘arm in arm pass out of the story, and enter upon that 
higher life which is only possible to those who have fought the good 
fight with all selfish desires, and have come out victorious from the con- 
flict.” For such a domestic narrative there is a strange absence of almost 
the faintest hint that there is such a principle or susceptibility as religion 
in the heart of man. It seems quietly ignored, and so the trial is always 
comfortless, and little real mental progress, if made, is delineated. The 
last great trial throws up the silver very bright, but that is all——Her- 
mann Agha. An Eastern Narrative. By W. Girrorp Paterave. Third 
Edition. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) That Mr. Palgrave’s story should 
have reached a third edition is a sufficient attestation of its attractions : 
these are its truth of Oriental colouring, its familiar knowledge of Eastern 
life, and the romance of reality which illustrates afresh the old adage 
‘that truth is stranger than fiction.’ It is much more than a romance, 
but it is a romance, and of very absorbing interest. It is an Eastern 
picture of a century ago on Western canvas.——Benedicta. By Mrs. 
AtrreD Three Vols. (Macmillan and Co.) The problem 
which the writer proposes to herself in this volume is subtle and difficult. 
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It is to represent the composite character of human beings—how the clay 
is always mixed with the iron, the alloy with the pure metal; and next, in 
what species and under what conditions the good overcomes the evil and 
casts it out. Only two of the characters, Benedicta and her father, are 
represented as without grave defects. Olivia has the least, and her cir- 
cumstances are of very strong temptation. But in her, as in Gresham and 
Ernestine, the evil is wrought out. In Ernestine there is fundamental 
weakness: she therefore is only improved, not perfected. Gresham, the 
hero, has the most unpromising weaknesses, but we think the psychology 
is true which represents them of such a character that on the whole he 
works towards nobleness, and finally attains to it. Mr. Heathcote is a fine 
character, and deserved a better fate; so, emphatically, did his daughter, 
whose unsophisticated nobleness is well conceived and delineated. The 
entanglement and cross purposes are great, and we demur to the issue, 
as being without adequate moral necessity ; for we maintain that in a 
work of ideal life only this can justify a catastrophe such as befals 
Benedicta. Graham’s heroism could easily have been demonstrated, 
and he spared. It is no plea that such are often the destinies of life. 
A work of art is not a transcript of life, and Benedicta’s development 
under great sorrow is not the motif of the story. For the rest, the 
story is full of vigorous conception and clever dialogue. It is written with 
fine moral insight, and is in every respect very clever and full of promise. 
——Madge. By Lady Durrus-Harpy. Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
Madge is cleverly written. Considerable vigour in the style and _ bril- 
liancy in the dialogue interest the reader, and a sufficient number of 
exciting incidents keep the story from running into mere description or 
analysis. The most tragic is the catastrophe which disposes of poor Rob, 
and puts an end to the engagement of Madge and Colonel Dunstable. 
The plot is not much. The tale is one of ordinary life, mercantile and 
fashionable. It is well told, and may be put among the novels worth 
reading. —— A Noble Queen. A Romance of Indian History. By 
Merapows Taytor, C.8.1., &e. Three Vols. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
‘The great interest of Colonel Taylor’s posthumous romance intensifies 
the regret that it is the last we shall receive from him. We do not think 
that in the romance and pathos of the story that he tells, or in the skilful 
blending of historic events and dynastic changes with incidents of fictitious 
personal adventure, even ‘ Tara’ surpasses ‘A Noble Queen.’ The period 
selected is the time when the English Elizabeth was queen, and the 
heroine is Chand Beebee, Dowager Queen and Regent, first of Beejapoor 
and then of Ahmednugger, both in the present territory of the Nizam in 
the Deccan. Apparently, Colonel Taylor’s portraiture of her is carefully 
studied from history, and a more noble or capable sovereign has rarely 
sat upon a throne. Her wise, benignant, and elevated rule is a study 
amid the wild violence of ambitious ministers and contending dynasties. 
The historical interest culminates in the two sieges of Ahmednugger by 
the Moghuls, and the death of the queen through treachery. Colonel 
Meadows has put upon the stage representatives of each of the powerful 
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elements that were then seething in the caldron of Indian affairs— 
Hindoo, Christian, and Mohammedan—both religious and political. They 
are admirably conceived. Syud, Francis d’Almeido, Dom Diego, Runga, 
Osman Beg, and some of the subordinate characters, are very powerfully 
drawn ; while the hero, Abbas Khan, and the heroine, Zora, together with 
Maria, the bishop’s sister, are very charming. Around these the author 
has grouped customs and habits, historical information, and workings of 
manifold thought and feeling, which give real historical value to the book, 
while contributing to its great romantic interest. Making no preten- 
sions to the literary genius of either Walter Scott or Fenimore Cooper, 
Colonel Taylor has given us a series of romances that interest us almost 
as much as either, and that in their ministry to history are perhaps more 
important than both. —— The Grey House at Endlestone. Robert 
Wreford’s Daughter. By Emma Jane Worsotse. (James Clark and Co.) 
Among the novels of the season it may be predicted with tolerable cer- 
tainty that one or more will be the work of Mrs. Worboise’s fertile pen. 
The untiring industry of this popular authoress is as marked as the excel- 
lent average of quality which characterizes all her productions. Each 
book has its fresh and natural plot, its common-sense talk on social events 
and customs, its bright vigorous handling of matters of sentiment or re- 
ligion, which somehow never detracts from the beauty of either, but adds 
reasonableness to the acceptation of both as life-motives. ‘The Grey 
House at Endlestone’ is a fair sample of Mrs. Worboise’s genial, sensible 
style, full of incident and the stir of everyday life. ‘Robert Wreford’s 
Daughter’ is, perhaps, a less popular book, but its insight into human 
nature, its wise, firm treatment of the difficulties which sometimes disturb 
married life, and its thorough womanliness, combined with practical and 
rational suggestion, place it among the best of the numerous works which 
bear this writers name.—— Angus Gray. By E. S. Maine. Three 
Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) The motif of Angus Gray is the problem 
of marriage between persons of different classes, education, and habits of 
life, here made more difficult because it is the lady who is of the higher 
class, while the gentleman is one of the coastguard. The problem, more- 
over, is somewhat evaded by the gentle blood which Angus is represented 
to have in his veins. There is no question of the intrinsic qualities of 
nobleness of character, refinement of feeling, and intellectual and moral 
sympathies. These are often characteristic in a high degree of the working 
man more than of the son of a duke; and if it were an alternative, one 
of nature’s gentlemen in humble station or an aristocratic blackguard or 
mean-souled fellow, no wise father would hesitate. A woman, moreover, 
is much more easily lifted to the superior station of a man than the re- 
verse, and the fact of Angus Gray’s humble calling and companionship 
would be no insuperable bar, could he have been taken out of it and 
put where he could have acquired the gentle habits of higher life, which 
with his instincts and sympathies he could easily have done. We can- 
not, however, think such a marriage wise when the rough calling of the 
ian is continued, and only a rapid rise-—through influence—through the 
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grades of the coastguard service brings him externally near the level of 
his bride. The happiness of marriage depends mainly upon essential 
character, but conventional sympathies have also a good deal more to 
do with it than the author would admit. However, the story is told 
with much insight and discrimination. The subtle admixture of qualities 
in Mr. Everleigh and in Ralph Curgenwen especially are carefully studied 
and cleverly presented, while the natural predisposition and the uncon- 
scious preparations of Nell for her destiny are well managed. The style 
is good and the dialogue vivacious. —-Through my Spectacles. By Pro- 
Avia. Three Vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) The writer projects herself 
and her story a couple of centuries or so into the future, and attempts 
to tell of the world of women as it will be then, when women’s rights are 
conceded, and societies for the restoration of woman’s ancient relations 
to man are necessary.. The power of the writer does not sustain her con- 
ception. Some elements of cleverness there are in her story, but these 
are more than counterbalanced by its literary and artistic weaknesses. 
Some of its absurdities have sorely tried our patience——Hathercourt 
Rectory. By Mrs. Moteswortu. Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
Hathercourt Rectory is the home of Mr. Western, a poor clergyman over- 
borne with a large family. Lilias and Mary are his two eldest daughters, 
and the joint heroines of the story. Arthur Beverley is Lilias’ lover, ard 
nothing hinders their course of true love but the mysterious conditions 
of a will which requires him to marry Alys Cheviott, his cousin. These 
are resolved in a somewhat weak way. Mary is destined for Laurence 
Cheviott ; but their love begins with more than a little dislike on her 
part, as she fancies him the hindrance to Lilias’ love. This continues 
till nearly the end of the third volume, when the secret is revealed, and 
of course she discovers she has covered love with a make-believe hate. 
Mary’s truthful and courageous character is very well developed; so is 
Mr. Cheviott’s somewhat strong and reserved nature in its contrast with 
Arthur’s openness; and altogether the novel is well written and sensible, 
some extraordinary methods of endowing with fortune the Westerns not- 
withstanding. ——Lapsed. but not Lost. AStory of Roman Carthage. By 
the Author of‘ The Schonberg-Cotta Family,’ &e. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) 
We learn that magnets lose their power when heated, and so it is with 
some writers. Mrs. Charles gains most dramatic force when she deals 
with what is distant, and loses when she endeavours to interest us in 
what is near. How tame and cold the sketches of East-End London, 
in one of her later works, when compared with the present tale, which 
makes all the life of the Roman Carthage of the fourth century in- 
tensely real to us. We can see the family on that pleasant farm, 
with its half Roman and half Oriental life. Clement so assiduous, 
Valerian so thoughtful, and the grandmother, with her reminiscences of 
Perpetua and the martyrs. And Mrs. Charles manages not only to attain 
a@ most dramatic close, holding firmly and working to one centre the 
various threads she has drawn out; but she shows so fine a feeling for 
individual character, that we may safely say the most careful study of 
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history could never have helped her to it. The picture of that poor man 
and his wife—the Sacrificati—as they are first introduced to us, is full 
of fine touches, and each of them only intensifies the sympathy we must 
feel with Valerian, when he sees that his own fate had been so far pre- 
figured in theirs. The glimpses we get of Cyprian, too, are suggestive, and 
show complete and careful study of the records of the period. We can 
hardly conceive of a work that will give, in pleasant fashion, a more 


. instructive and fascinating picture of a remote age. Mrs. Charles is not 


very strong in imagination, but she realizes vividly the experiences of the 
earlier Christian types, and sets them forth with an art that is at once 
prilliant and unobtrusive. She fails when she attempts to gain relief 
by any introduction of rougher, commoner elements, and hence it may be 
said that her one fault is over-refinement. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Basis of Faith: a Critical Survey of the Grounds of 
Christian Theism. The Congregational Union Lecture 
for 1877. By Eustace R. Conner, M.A. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Theological lectureships are not often successful in producing theological 
classics. The conditions necessary to the lecture are seldom favourable to 
the highest kinds of literary and scientific workmanship. Yet it is re- 
markable how many of our best theological treatises come to us in this 
form. In Mr. Conder’s Congregational Lecture we have to welcome a 
new member of an honourable series, and can welcome it as one whose 
intrinsic merits entitle it to an honourable place. It is, indeed, in many 
respects an admirable piece of work, and is distinguished throughout by 
many fine philosophical and literary qualities. Mr. Conder writes in an ele- 
gant and graceful style, easy yet vigorous, lucid yet concentrated, and he at 
once lightens and illuminates his discussion of the abstrusest problems by 
the use of figures almost always happy and often most suggestive. He is, 
too, a subtle and delicate thinker, a nimble and dexterous logician, who 
can unravel with rare skill the twisted and slender threads of a meta- 
physical argument, and defend by cogent reasons his own position. The 
subject of the present work has been long before him. Its ‘kernel and 
general outline were committed to writing some twenty-five years ago.’ 
We have thus here no immature and hasty production, but the ripened 
fruit of sustained and earnest thought. Yet what is, in one sense, the 
secret of the finest qualities in the book, is in another the cause of its 
most striking deficiencies. Some of its ablest and most penetrating dis- 
cussions had been more relevant twenty-five years ago than they are 
to-day. Sir William Hamilton is not the power he once was. His influ- 
ence on living philosophical thought is but small. His system had too 
many heterogeneous elements, was too little of a coherent and organic 
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whole, to live after it had lost the unifying influence of his remarkable and 
commanding personality. The issue is now between a crude and incon- 
sistent sensuous Realism and transcendental Idealism, and his attempt to 
mediate between Reid and Kant, to graft doctrines distinctive of the 
Critical Philosophy upon the philosophy of Common Sense, with its not 
always consistent theories of perception, has a curious and instructive 
irrelevance to the present phase of philosophical speculation. Hence we 
could have wished that Mr. Conder’s mind had been less full of the pro- 
blem as to the nature and limits of knowledge as Sir William Hamilton 
conceived and formulated it, and more full of the problem as it must now 
be discussed. Yet while its terms may vary, its factors always remain the 
same, and so there is much in Mr. Conder’s discussions relevant to our 
more recent speculation. His polemic against the Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned bears equally against the Philosophy of the Unknowable, only 
the latter lies so much more open to the assaults of the practised meta- 
physician that it would have proved much less able to withstand the 
vigorous siege our author could have laid to it. 

The philosophical parts of the book are far the ablest. We are inclined 
to regret that Mr. Conder did not confine himself to the philosophical 
questions that lie at the basis of Theism. There are no questions that 
can so well bear and so much need thorough re-diseussion. The seventh 
and eighth Lectures, respectively entitled, ‘ The Voice from Heaven,’ and 
‘Jesus,’ are the least satisfactory in the book. They belong to a branch of 
evidence that ought to be treated in detail, or not at all. Nor ought ‘The 
Voice from Heaven’ to be limited to what is written in the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures. God has never left Himself anywhere without a 
witness. The Voice within is but an echo of the Voice from on high, and 
though it speaks in many tongues, its speech is always more or less the 
speech of God. But in the other lectures, especially the first four and the 
last, Mr. Conder appears at his best and strongest. The first lecture is a 
beautiful analysis of the idea and elements of ‘religion.’ His provisional 
description of it is excellent. ‘Religion, in the broad sense, I take to 
signify the sum total of man’s belief, emotion, and conduct with respect to 
God’ (or the gods) (p. 28). He thus plants it in relation to the whole 
nature of man ; and does not, like Kant, resolve it into a necessity of the 
practical reason; or, like Schleiermacher, into feeling ; or, like Hegel, into 
thought or knowledge. He understands its nature too well to imagine 
that its object can be known without emotion, or can be felt without 
being known—as if feeling were possible without knowledge—or can be 
known and felt without conscience being touched and conduct influ- 
enced. We like less his ‘ briefer and more accurate definition.’ ‘ Re- 
ligion is the sense of God’ (p. 14). ‘Sense’ is not a good word to use in 
such a connection. In philosophical discussions its use ought to be as 
restricted as that of its correlate ‘sensation.’ The term has been a 
calamity to the Scotch philosophy, and ‘common sense,’ instead of being 
the synonym of the universal reason—the sensws communis—has often 
been but the synonym of ‘ mother wit.’ Yet Mr.Conder makes the most 
38 * 
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of his definition, happily using it to prove religion natural to man; but in 
doing this he commits himself to the unfortunate statement—‘ A universal 
religion, until Christianity proposed it, was an undreamed of possibility’ 
(p. 17). But Buddhism is at least four centuries older than Christianity, 
and can honestly claim to be ‘a universal religion.’ The second lecture, 
on ‘ The Knowledge of God,’ is full of fine critical and speculative passages. 
It shows, as do also the third and fourth lectures, that Mr. Conder under- 
stands the importance of a right theory of knowing to a right theory of 
being. He sees that every philosophical system must build on its doctrine 
of knowledge its doctrine of existence, though it does not always do so 
by a legitimate and consistent process; and that the criticism fata] to the 
basis must be also fatal to the building. His discussion of the doctrine of 
causation is not so full as we could have liked. The methods of invali- 
dating the belief in a first cause that he terms the ‘ metaphysical’ and 
the ‘logical ’ are in reality one, at least the logical is but the metaphysical 
doctrine applied to the processes of formal thought. The recognition of 
the relation is important, as without the metaphysical the logical doctrine 
is without meaning or foundation. His discussion of the doctrine of the 
Infinite as against the Philosophy of the Conditioned, and of the doctrine 
of a creative person or mind as against Empiricism, is very able. And he 
does well to distinguish the two; they must be answered along radically 
different lines. The doctrine of the incognizability of the infinite when 
associated with a transcendental theory of knowledge may be used only 
to prove the necessity and reality of the belief in it; but when associated 
with Empiricism it can only mean an agnosticism that is as fatal to belief 
as to science. It is pleasant to find a question so abstruse so lucidly and 
intelligently discussed. 

The third lecture, on ‘The Nature of the Evidence,’ well indicates the 
limits of theistic proof and clearly analyzes and presents in their mutual 
relations the various lines of argument followed by our author. The fourth 
lecture, on ‘Knowledge: its Nature and Validity,’ is the most elaborate in 
the book. It is evidently the fruit of long and earnest thought, and is 
certainly Mr. Conder’s most considerable contribution to the metaphysical 
question that underlies all theology. The distinction between personal 
and collective knowledge is well drawn, and is of the highest philosophical 
significance. The clearness with which the distinction has been seen and 
seized is one of the most hopeful elements in our living philosophies. It in- 
validates the narrow, exclusive, and almost childish psychological method 
that led Locke to such unhappy results, and produced our hard and blind 
English Empiricism. It lies, too, at the root of the consciousness that is just 
beginning to dawn upon metaphysicians of the importance of language to 
psychology. Two of the most brilliant of living German thinkers, Lazarus 
and Steinthal, have, we might almost say, devoted themselves to the proof 
of the thesis that collective knowledge is a most fruitful branch of the 
science of mind, a most potent factor in the development of the spirit, in 
the formation of the- individual and the nation. Mr. Conder’s use of the 
distinction is, on the whole, happy. But we doubt whether he is quite 
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consistent in his use of the word ‘knowledge.’ We think it possible to 
detect in it various shades of meaning, and shades that do not always 
harmonize. It has an objective as well as subjective significance; and 
‘collective knowledge’ can hardly be called ‘ collective knowing.’ Mr. 
Conder, too, comes dangerously near confounding knowledge with thought, 
either as process or result, when he defines it as consisting in ‘ true and 
certain judgments’ (p. 154). Nor are we satisfied with his description of 
consciousness, which, as the state of being conscious, involves a judgment 
if anything does—the, in a sense, primary and ultimate judgment ‘I 
know ’—a double affirmation as to the being of a self—the I—and a not 
self, the object known. But it is impossible to notice all the points in this 
lecture that invite criticism or remark. It may be enough to say, that we 
think Mr. Conder, in his note on p. 179, does injustice to Kant and his 
doctrine ; and the statement on p. 180, that ‘knowledge is not of pheno- 
mena, but of reality underlying phenomena,’ seems to us unsound and 
indefensible. If his definition of knowledge be true, then when a pheno- 
menon is judged to be a phenomenon, and not a noumenon, the judg- 
ment must, as ‘ true and certain,’ be knowledge. 
The fifth-and sixth lectures, on ‘the Architect of the Universe,’ and 
Architectonic Unity,’ are remarkable for fulness of scientific knowledge, 
felicity of illustration, cogency and clearness of argument. One has but 
to study these lectures to be assured that in spite of evolution the evi- - 
dences of design still live, and nature can still be regarded as ‘but the 
name for an effect whose cause is God.’ The ninth and last lecture, ‘The 
Voice Within,’ is remarkable for the keenness of its criticism of certain 
current ethical doctrines, and the fine ‘ ethical glow’ that makes it shine 
like the mirror of the author’s spirit. Altogether we have great pleasure 
in cordially commending this book, as stimulating, vigorous, cultured, 
finely conceived, and finely written. It is an earnest attempt to deal with 
the questions that lie at the basis of the Christian religion, and as such 
worthy of all praise. 


The Supernatural in Nature: a Verijication by the Free Use of 
Science. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


This volume consists of twenty-two ‘studies’ of the vast and compli- 
cated arrangements of what we are accustomed to call ‘nature.’ The 
author of these dissertations has qualified himself by long and loving 
research, and by intimate acquaintance with the facts, principles, and 
advances of modern science, to draw the lines across the fields of view, 
and with an approximation to accuracy, to say on scientific principles 
where knowledge ends and conjecture and hypothesis begin. 'The volume 
abounds in glowing vistas, and is affluent with illustration drawn from every 
department of literature and science. A rhetorical impulse, at times, over- 
comes the writer and confuses the process of some arguments. The peri- 
lous eloquence of the word-painter occasionally obscures with overmuch 
glitter the form and beauty of the thought. If the reader were laid under 
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no obligation to give an account of the book when he has closed it, we think 
the impression left would be altogether helpful and sunny. The one com- 
manding idea which pervades these twenty-two ‘movements’ of our anony- 
mous artist is that what we call ‘nature’ is only the transitory passage of 
something, we know not what, from the invisible, transcendental, and 
unknown, into the visible and the partially known; and then, as we know 
it, and to the degree in which we know it, its passage out once more into 
the invisible again. In one word, the keynote of the whole symphony is 
‘the reality of the unseen universe.’ With great ability the author dis- 
plays the high scientific probability of this being the case, on the grand 
scale both of the stellar universe and of terrestrial physics, This is a 
thesis which, in a modified form, all the materialistic prophets are so fond 
of dinning into the ears of believers in the ‘old Book’ and the Christian 
faith, as though it would prove to be the explosion of a veritable Krupp 
gun in the limited area of church and conventicle, and would scatter the 
last vestige of religious hope. They are amazingly mistaken. When the 
Christian believer is being told perpetually that the earth will become un- 
inhabitable, and eventually fall into the consuming vortices of the sun's 
photosphere, only to add, during a few thousands of years, to the available 
solar heat for more distant planets, until they too follow the example of 
the earth, and the whole system is ultimately resolved by dissipation of 
energy into invisibility, the effect is to bid him cry with more energy than 
before, ‘ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly!’ Our author, however, brings 
the supernatural much nearer to us than either the origin or the consum- 
mation of the solar system or of the milky way. He demonstrates with 
extraordinary fulness of detail and illustration that at the door of every 
AToM, and in the inviolable distinctions, the inconceivable velocities and 
innumerable vibrations of every MOLECULE, in the infinitely numerous 
differentiations of the LIFE-GERMS in which reside the partial sources of 
all the wonders of the world of life, in the undoubted fact that LIFE is not a 
function of organism, but the pre-existent cause of every organism, how- 
ever microscopical, and, once more, in all the phenomena of muyp, that we 
are spectators, subjects, and recipients of the infinite, eternal FoRcE 
which fills and actuates the unseen universe. Everywhere and always we 
may become conscious, if we will, of the supernatural in nature. What, 
then, can be known of this unseen power and reality ? Does it ‘ transcend 
intuition’? Is it incapable of revelation? Our author’s contention is, on 
the contrary, that the highest scientific generalization is entirely compatible 
with belief in the personality, intelligence, and grace of this most certainly 
demonstrable Power. He asks with justice whether ‘ infinite intelligence’ 
is one whit more ‘inconceivable’ than ‘ infinite power.’ More than this, he 
goes through the biblical revelation touching the origin of the world, and 
proves for the hundredth time—by a method not dissimilar from the argu- 
ment of an interesting treatise reviewed by us lately in these pages—that 
the Mosaic account is, whencesoever derived, immeasurably nearer to the 
most established scientific truth than, e.g., the cosmogony of the Timeus ; 
that it is not incompatible with the doctrine of evolution as a Divine pro- 
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cess ; that it proclaims the latest truth of science as to the new beginning 
made in the Adam, the coming into visibility from the great centre or 
invisible Power and intelligence of the being made in God’s image and 
likeness. He compares it with the Chaldean Genesis, and shows con- 
clusively that the latter is the obvious perversion of a tradition, to which 
the Mosaic account is the closer and more intelligible approximation. 
The ‘ old Book’ stands thus with a circlet of supernatural fire about its 
opening pages, which continues to appeal to, and command the reverence 
of this, as of every succeeding generation. Written to convey moral 
rather than scientific truth, it yet is couched in phrase which demon- 
strates its supernatural origin. 

The nature of miracle is discussed with much scientific force, and 
admirable replies to numerous sophisms are briefly given; but the most 
extraordinary and affluent chapter in the work before us, is that which is 
devoted to ‘ the variety in nature,’ the undertone, spirit, and meaning of 
which is, how can babblers talk of uniformities, and invariabilities, and 
inflexible and immutable laws for all phenomena, as though they could 
thus a priori determine the impossibility of miracles, when the whole 
universe, from the colours and changes of the multiple stars down to the 
marvels of an ant’s nest, from the chromosphere of the sun to the strange 
habits of fishes, from magnetic storms to the parthogenesis of aphide, is 
charged, crowded, bursting, with proofs of the superiority of the great 
Father to any law that we can assign for His invariable activity. The 
antecedent improbability of any miracle of Scripture, or of all taken 
together, sinks into nothingness before the miracles and varieties of a . 
drop of water or a cubic foot of air. 

As a specimen of the glow and faith of this remarkable and interesting 
volume, take the following :—‘ At no other time, by no other man, was so 
supreme a start from low degree to higher life: none but Jesus could be 
Jesus. Some thousand workers come up in this century, to be forgotten 
in the next; but the silver cord of Christ is not loosed, nor the golden 
bowl of His doctrine broken. Time sits as a refiner, the drop is cast away 
and the pure gold preserved. ‘Time chronicles his centuries and myriads 
die; Jesus, imperishable as gold, lives for ever. He binds the heart of the 
world to Himself with electric charm. He tells how the soul, weak and 
wandering like a storm-driven bird, may nestle in the bosom of our Holy 
Father. In the spirits of men, where sin has opened an unfathomable 
depth of anguish, He causes streams of consolation to flow and fill that 
depth. His loving touch causes the eye to sparkle with light and our 
cheeks to glow with the strangely sweet aspect of those who look into far- 
off worlds and gladly hasten thither. .. . 

‘ Truths do not rest for their support on human championship; they 
are God Himself speaking to the minds and hearts and consciences of 
men. Generation after generation passes away, but revealed truth shines 
from age to age with ever brightening flame. Philosophers, many 
shallow, but some of them profound, follow one upon another, every one 
of them in turn dazzling men for a moment, and then departing in the 
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long procession of dead creeds to a common grave. Christianity alone has 
the power of an endless life. At those moments in history when men 
have predicted the end its youth has been renewed; and at this very 
time, when its dissolution is confidently foretold, it is arming itself for 
new victories and is going forth to conquer the world. The kingdom of 
God thus contains in itself the evidence that it is the kingdom of God, and 
supernaturalism is vindicated, not by the arguments, however conclusive, 
of its defenders, but by its own continued and ever-growing power over 
men.’ 


Pulpit Memorials. Photographs and Specimen Sermons of 
Twenty Congregational Ministers. With Brief Memoirs 
by several Friends. Edited by E. J. Evans, B.A., Ph.D., 
and W. F. Humpa, M.A., Ph.D. James Clarke and Co. 


To Congregationalists this volume will be of singular interest. It will 
enable them to understand by what varied and distinguished intellectual 
and spiritual forces the Congregationalism of the present has been trans- 
mitted and moulded. Perhaps no body of Nonconformists could furnish an 
equal list of contemporary ministers; and relatively to the number of Con- 
gregational ministers, the claim may be extended to the Establishment. Not 
many of these twenty ministers could boast early educational equipment, not 
one of them a university education. Only of two or three of them could 
anything like great or exact scholarship be affirmed. In the production of 


_ learned books, therefore, they are inferior to the scholars of the Establish- 


ment; butin the robuster work of the Christian apostolate, as preachers, as 
leaders of public thought, as pastors and rulers of Churches, as men who 
influence social and public life, who broaden its liberties and inspire its 
purities and its self-sacrificing ministries, the twenty men represented in this 
volume may fairly challenge comparison with an equal number of any 
Church or class. Another thing that will strike a thoughtful reader is their 
common school of preaching—one or two men excepted, such as Mr. Binney, 
Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Lynch, who belonged to a later school—and yet 
their broad diversities in that school. Its most recent representatives are 
Dr. McAll, Dr. Raffles, Angell James, and James Parsons. Characteristic- 
ally it was in the pulpit what the school of Fox and Sheridan was in 
Parliament—-artificially rhetorical in a manner and degree that is now 
unrepresented among us. And yet with wonderful spirituality and 
intensity of purpose and feeling it did the needful work of its day, and a 
great and glorious work it was. They laboured, and others have entered 
into their labours. 

We cannot recapitulate the list, which, beginning with William Jay, 
ends with George William Conder, nor discriminate the various names in 
it. It must suffice to say that the short memoirs prefixed to the specimen 
sermons have been written by some of our most eminent living men, each 
selected for his work by some special qualification of knowledge or 
affinity. We think it, however, a mistake for any son to write of his 
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father a brief sketch, which must necessarily consist mainly of characteri- 
zations. Chaste and tender as are the sketches of their respective fathers, 
by Dr. Risdon Bennett, Mr. Redford, Mr. Reed, Mr. Halley, and of their 
near relatives by Mr. Leifchild and Mr. McAll, the restraint of natural 
modesty hinders them. They cannot do justice to the men they pourtray. 
As a whole, the memoirs are admirably done; the biographical facts are 
told with sufficient fulness, and the characterization is marked by keen 
insights and fine critical faculty. More or less the writer of these lines 
was personally acquainted with all but two of these twenty men; with 
some he had long years of intimacy. The memoirs have not only excited 
his great interest, but have given the impression of vivid and accurate 
portraiture. 

We wish we could say as much of the portraits. Some of them are 
good, but others are the reverse—bad likenesses, and worse artistic pro- 
ductions. Some are photographed from well-known paintings or engrav- 
ings, but the process of reproduction cannot be eulogized, and, for most, 
better portraits might surely have been obtained. Dr. Bennett and Angell 
James are cruelly represented. The sermons are good. Many of them 
have not been published before. It is difficult to say what is the best 
specimen of a man’s preaching ; probably the best is in scarcely any case 
here, but the sermons given are admirable representations of the men. 
We are glad, for instance, to have in print Mr. Binney’s fine sermon on 
‘The Power of Christ’s Resurrection.’ 

Altogether the volume is one of exceeding interest and attractiveness. 
It will present to the generation coming a kind of pulpit album of men 
whom every Congregationalist will delight to honour, and who, if knowledge 
of them could be obtained only through separate volumes of memoirs, 
would soon be forgotten. We should add that Dr. Stoughton has prefixed 
to the volume an introduction of pleasant reminiscences and characteriza- 
tions, written with much beauty and discrimination, and very largely 
from personal knowledge of the men. One is gratified to find, amid 
almost extreme diversity of pulpit power, the consentaneous fulness and 
heartiness of Evangelical belief which characterized these eminent re- 
presentatives of Congregationalism. This has ever been its power, as it 
is the supreme religious power of every Church. 


Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. By Roserr Fin, 
D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 


The objection urged against nearly all apologetic lectures or treatises 
will of course be brought forward against Professor Flint’s admirable 
series on Theism. It will be said that the lecturer held a brief for the 
side of orthodoxy, that he was thereby deprived of the freedom which 
is essential in all scientific inquiry or philosophical investigations; and 
that, coming bound to uphold a foregone conclusion, he was rendered in- 
capable of being a trustworthy guide in such high matters. It is certainly 
true that the Baird Lecturer was precluded by his office, and the conditions 
under which he accepted it, from putting forth arguments in favour of 
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Atheism. The Baird Lectureship was founded for the purpose of securing 
the services of men of known and tried ability to marshal the facts and 
arguments by which what are generally called orthodox views are upheld. 
A lecturer on Theism, discharging the duty committed to him, has there- 
fore undertaken to set forth the proofs relied upon in support of the 
existence and personality of the Divine Being. But it is only applying 
to him the same principle as is applied to any man who has made up his 
mind on any subject whatever, when we assume that he undertakes to 
set forth the theistic argument because he has himself been convinced by 
it, and not that he does so merely as a lawyer holding a brief, and ready 
to argue on any side, as a purely professional matter. There is essential 
arrogance in the implicit claim that sceptics and unbelievers alone are 
honest, and that personal sincerity can be manifested only by keeping the 
mind in a state of perpetual suspense. It is a long time now since Mr. 
Carlyle taught the present generation, in his vehement fiery way, that 
doubt is a sign of disease, and that faith is native to the healthy mind; 
but the lesson would seem to have been forgotten by our men of science. 

Professor Flint has discharged the duties of his office with the earnest- 
ness and scientific acuteness that might have been expected of him. Of 
course this volume is not to be compared in regard to breadth and origin- 
ality with his ‘ Philosophy of History.’ It is to a large extent, by the 
necessity of the case, a restatement of familiar lines of reasoning. And 
we rejoice to find that Professor Flint is courageous enough to disregard 
the pseudo-scientific outcry which has been so loudly raised in these days 
against the good old argument from design. He shows that while there 
is room for amplifying Paley’s well-known reasoning, and illustrating it 
in many new and interesting ways, it remains essentially as convincing 
as of old, if only it be rightly stated, and cleared of ambiguities and 
misapprehensions. We think Professor Flint has succeeded in showing 
how that is to be done, although it would be too much to say that he has 
himself done it. He regards the question of Theism from the point of 
view attained by cultivated and philosophical thought after appropriating 
all the results that modern science has secured. He shows that the 
hypothesis of evolution is not in any respect irreconcilable with Theism, 
seeing that the former only endeavours to show the process by which 
things have come to assume their present form, and cannot therefore 
dispense with the idea of creation. Much subtlety of thought is mani- 
fested in the manner in which the problem solved by Theism is pre- 
sented to us, and the nature and conditions of the proofs for its truth are 
set forth. What Professor Flint prefers to call the argument ‘ from order, 
in preference to the argument ‘from design,’ is elaborated with much 
subtlety and skill, and the treatment of it is worthy of the lecturer’s 
reputation. The treatment of the moral argument—probably because 
it had to be curtailed—is less complete ; and the various forms of the 
a priori theistic proof are only cursorily dealt with. The serious sub- 
stance of the volume may be said to be contained in the first six lectures, to 
which the remaining four are rather addenda, than the continuous de- 
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velopment of lines of evidence running consistently in harmony with the 
principal line. The last lecture, indeed, showing the insufficiency of mere 
Theism until supplemented by Christianity, is more of a popular sermon 
than a scientific lecture, and rhetorically rounds off the series rather 
than logically completes the argument which these offer. The sort of 
incompleteness which we have noted is perhaps in some measure 
inseparable from the form in which the subject is treated, namely, in 
lectures that are intended for general circulation. Perhaps the volume 
on Antitheistic Theories, which will contain the Baird Lecture for 1877, 
by the same author, which is to follow the present volume, will supply 
some of the defects observable here. Notwithstanding these, we feel that 
Professor Flint has rendered excellent service to the truth by showing 
that the last results of scientific inquiry and the highest attainments of 
modern thought strengthen the old theistic lines of proof, instead of 
weakening or destroying them, as it is the habit of sceptics to allege. 


Non-Christian Religious Systems.—Buddhism. Being a Sketch 
of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, the Buddha. By 
T. W. Ruys Davins, of the Middle Temple. Hinduism. By 
Monier Wiuuiams, M.A., D.C.L. Islam and its Founder. 
By J. W. H. Sroparr, B.A., Principal, La Martiniére 

College, Lucknow. 

The Heathen World and St. Paul.—St. Paul in Damascus and 
Arabia. By the Rev. Rawuinson, M.A, Canon 
of Canterbury. St. Paul in Greece. By the Rev.G. 8S. 
Davies, M.A., Godalming. St. Paul at Rome. By the 
Very Rev. Cuartes Mertvate, D.D., Dean of Ely. St. 
Paul in Asia Minor and at the Syrian Antioch. By E. H. 
Puumetre, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

Ancient History from the Monuments.—The History of Baby- 
lonia. By the late Gzorce Smrru, Esq., British Museum. 
Edited by Rev. A. H. Saycr, Oxford. Greek Cities and 
Islands of Asia Minor. By W. 8S. W. Vaux, M.A. 

Christian Evidence Series.—What is Natural Theology? An 
Attempt to Estimate the Cumulative Evidence of many 
Witnesses to God. (Boyle Lecture, 1876.) By Aurrep 
Barry, D.D., King’s College. The Argument from Pro- 
phecy. By the Rev. Browntow Marruanp, M.A. Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

These publications of the Christian Knowledge Society have reached us 


together. They constitute four series of works, all of an evidential char- 
acter, and each volume written by a carefully-selected writer. Together 
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they constitute a series of popular and scholarly apologetics that it would 
be difficult to equal, and for which all believers in the Divine character of 
the two great religions of the Bible must feel very great obligation. Both 
societies and publishers have discovered that elementary works cannot be 
written by tyros: they demand large knowledge and practised skill. 
Hence historical, scientific, and educational manuals are usually written 
by men most eminent in their special departments. To the Christian Know- 
ledge Society belongs the credit of setting the example in the domain of 
Christian Apologetics. The names of the writers of these manuals, which 
we should say are published at a cheap rate, are a guarantee of the most 
accurate knowledge and of a high degree of literary excellence. Each 
volume would amply repay special criticism, but coming before as they 
do, we can only in a general way characterize each series. The idea of 
a series of works on ‘ Non-Christian Religious Systems’ is a happy one. 
The story of Buddha is a marvellous one, for the high and pure religious 
qualities that were characteristic of him. In religious zeal and self- 
sacrifice, and in broad philanthropy, he has often been compared with the 
Divine Master. Mr. Davids’ account of kim, however, produces the im- 
pression of an infinite falling short of that. The life of Gautama, so far 
as it is known, is told by Mr. Davids in a couple of chapters. The rest of 
the volume is devoted to the doctrines, orders, history, and statistics of 
Buddhism. Among the religions of the world, Buddhism not only 
occupies the foremost place, it numbers forty per cent., or 500,000,000 of 
the world’s population, while Hinduism, the next most extensive religion, 
counts only thirteen per cent., or 160,090,000. Few men are more compe- 
tent than Mr. Davids to deal with the subject. How well qualified to deal 
with Hinduism Professor Monier Williams is, it is quite superfluous to 
say. Mr. Stobart has laid under contribution all available sources of in- 
formation for his little book on Islam, the modern literature of which, 
especially in the reconstruction of the popular estimate of Mahomet, is 
becoming very voluminous. Mr. Stobart avoids the denunciations of 
writers like Prideaux on the one hand, and the indiscriminate eulogies of 
writers like Mr. Bosworth Smith on the other. He strives to hold a just 
balance, and comes to conclusions substantially the same as those reached 
by Mr. Freeman in his book on the Saracens, and in his article on 
Mahomet in this Review. 

The four little volumes on St. Paul are less novel in their subject 
matter. Following in the wake of Conybeare and Howson, they admir- 
ably combine the circumstances and conditions of the Apostle’s life and 
labours with the great work that he did. Perhaps more of unity would 
have been secured had the whole been entrusted to one writer. The pre- 
sent plan, however, may have secured greater thoroughness. Certainly 
all that can be contributed to the understanding of individual life from 
historical and archeological research is done in these volumes. They aim 
to represent the social life of the times as Paul encountered it. But why 
is Palestine omitted ? 

The two volumes on ‘ Ancient History from the Monuments’ sufficiently 
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indicate their scope by their titles. The volume on the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor is informed by the latest discoveries of Mr. Newton at Miletus 
and Halicarnassus, Mr. Wood at Ephesus, and Dr. Schliemann at Troy 
and Mycenez. Concerning Mr. Smith’s important discoveries at Babylon 
there is no need to speak. 

The remaining two volumes on ‘ Christian Evidence’ are equally valu- 
able. Canon Barry has rewritten and enlarged his ‘ Boyle Lecture,’ and 
contributes one of several almost simultaneous dissertations on Theism, 
such as Professor Flint’s work on Theism, Mr. Eustace Conder’ Con- 
gregational Lecture, &c. One scarcely expected that there would be need for 
reopening the great question whether there be a God, which the apologists 
of the last century so ably discussed, but it is so; and Canon Barry has 
given us thoughtful chapters on the Theistic conception, and its genesis 
and proof. We would especially commend the Lecture on the Method 
of the Knowledge of God, and the one on the Theory of the Conscience. 
Public attention has been sufficiently called to Mr. Brownlow Maitland’s 
little book on ‘The Argument from Prophecy.’ Its orthodoxy and prac- 
tical value have been affirmed not only by the highest official authority of 
his own Church, but also by so orthodox and able an apologist as Pre- 
bendary Row. We gladly add our own testimony to its wise discrimina- 
tion and cogent reasoning. No more fatal disservice can be done to 
God’s revelation then to adduce untenable arguments on its behalf. Mr. 
Maitland has made his position strong by refusing all aid that is not both 
morally and intellectually legitimate. 


Philochristus : Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. Macmillan 
and Co. 


The Gospels of the New Testament narrate the story of our Lord’s 
ininistry almost exclusively from the Christian side. They make no at- 
tempt to realize the subjective conditions of thought and feeling to which it 
was addressed, either in its nominal attitude relative to Christianity or in 
its disturbance and fermentation when the appeal of Christ to it was made. 
A few indications we have, but they are incidental and objective, and it 
requires some culture and some psychological skill to realize the workings 
of men’s minds and hearts during Christ’s ministry. 

This book is an attempt to represent this —to account for Christianity 
from the standpoint of a religious and philosophical observer. It is the auto- 
biographical account of a contemporary of Jesus, who, possessing every 
advantage of learning, ability, and knowledge of varied schools and currents 
of thought, tells us not only how he himself was impressed by the Prophet 
of Nazareth, but how His advent, His miracles, His teaching, and His 
positions, affected various classes of society in their religious, philosophical, 
and political sympathies. Philochristus himself—whose Jewish name was 
Joseph the son of Simeon—was born in Sepphoris in the year of our 
Lord’s birth ; he was trained in the Jewish law as carefully as Saul of 
Tarsus; he gave promise of great eminence as a learned Rabbi, and 
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was, as his compeers called him, ‘a plastered cistern that never leaked,’ 
He had great searchings of heart concerning the sufficiency and the hope 
of Judaism. He became a disciple of John the Baptist. A visit to Alex- 
andria brought him into connection with the schools of Grecian thought 
in that city, especially the Stoics and the Epicureans, as also with Philo, 
whose temporary disciple he became. He was then directed to the Essenes, 
and found their teaching insufficient, and at length was brought into con- 
tact with Jesus and His teaching, and became His disciple. The course of 
our Lord’s teaching is traced, and the effect of His successive teachings 
upon different classes, both without and within the circle of His disciple- 
ship, is indicated. The narrative ends with the day of Pentecost. Puhilo- 
christus writes the narrative as a very old man, ten years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, being at the time resident in Britain. 

The value of the work obviously depends upon the knowledge and in- 
sight, as well as power of exposition, possessed by the author. These are 
of a high order. The literary skill and subdued eloquence are great. 
The work is no unworthy companion to ‘ Ecce Homo,’ to the author of 
which work, whose long and intimate friendship is spoken of in high 
terms, it is dedicated. The author belongs to a highly spiritual school of 
thought, and adopts interpretations which for lack of a better indication 
we may call Broad Church. He frankly and fully recognizes the super- 
natural in our Lord, and yet he interprets the miracles of the feeding 
of the five thousand and of the four thousand as having the sense 
of spiritual feeding by the Bread of Life. For some cause which is not 
explained—unless on the assumption that it was not yet in existence or 
not yet known to Philochristus—the Gospel of John is ignored, and 
therefore the raising of Lazarus from the dead, with some other great 
miracles; while all the miracles of the Synoptists are introduced, as are 
also such traditional sayings of Christ as are not included in the Gospels. 
One unconscious reference to the Fourth Gospel there is—Nicodemus is 
represented as coming to our Lord by night, only, during the week of His 
Passion: this, however, it may be said, was only a fact of common know- 
ledge. So instead of the temple of His body, of which John says our Lord 
spake when He said He would raise it in three days, Philochristus says 
our Lord meant the invisible, spiritual temple set upon a rock, whereof 
He had before spoken to Peter. We cannot help feeling, however, that 
the Fourth Gospel would have been an insuperable obstacle to the entire 
scheme of rationalistic interpretation which our author has adopted. 
About the whole narrative of the Resurrection there is a haze. Philo- 
christus contrives not to have seen one of the incidents connected with it. 
They are narrated to him by others, and in a dubious way—we are not 
exactly sure of the beliefs of the narrators. Jesus appears again and 
again, as a spirit might, to the disciples and to Philochristus, but what 
His phantasmal appearance is, is very doubtful. Apparently it is the illu- 
sion of highly wrought sensibilities. 

Thomas is represented as pressing the bread, even the body of the Lord 
which he held in his hand, and crying out, saying, ‘ My hand hath touched; 
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yea, I have touched; I believe, I believe !’ and as not venturing to go to 
that part of the table where [the phantasmal] Jesus sat, which is certainly 
taking great liberties with the narrative. The appearance in Galilee to 
the five hundred is represented as taking place ‘a year, or not much less, 
since the rising of Jesus from the dead.’ Another Passover came round, 
and ‘ Jesus began to manifest Himself less often to us.’ He appeared in 
faint aspects, and seemed to wave His hand. Then ‘ the Lord spake by 
the mouth of Peter, saying that we were verily to go to Jerusalem.’ 

Wherever they went Jesus was present to them, ‘insomuch that while we 
touched His body with our hands, and while we drank of the blood from 
His side [meaning the bread and wine of the Eucharist], we were able at 
the same time to feast our eyes upon the brightness of His countenance.’ 
At Jerusalem ‘ the word of the Lord came to us, saying that we should go 
forth to Mount Olivet, even to Bethany. And we went forth, even as the 
Lord led us.’ After they had walked awhile where ‘the Master had walked 
in time past,’ it was near sunset, but they ‘ were loth to go back to Jeru- 
salem till we should have understood what the will of the Lord might be.’ 
Peter proposed prayer, but they saw and heard nothing until the sun had 
set. Then there was ‘a wondrous brightness in the west, and behold, all 
the clouds and air about us were filled with a glorious appearance as of 
amber, and sapphire, and gold, and flames of fire. Then Peter stood up and 
stretched out his hands to the Lord Jesus, and looked up to the heavens 
and said: ‘* Thou, O Lord, didst promise that wheresoever two or three 
were gathered together in thy name, there thou wouldst be in the midst of 
them. Therefore, O Lord, be present now, we entreat thee.” Now be- 
fore the words had well passed from his lips, he ceased on a sudden, and 
his eyes were fixed, and his hands pointed to the sky; and John also cried 
out, saying, ‘‘ He goeth up! lo, I see the Lord Jesus going up to heaven.” 
Then I looked where John pointed, and lo, I also saw the Lord,’ and then 
this grand transformation scene was clouded in darkness. This is Philo- 
christus’ account of the Ascension, which, to say the least, has a very faint 
resemblance to the narrative of the Gospels, which in more than one point 
it contradicts. 

Apparently the writer is sorely perplexed about the resurrection from 
the dead; first, by the instances in the Gospel history, and next by 
that of our Lord Himself; and by this subjective process — in which 
mystical and spiritual feeling is hazily confused with objective fact—he 
reduces the latter at the serious cost of the Gospel narrative. The phe- 
nomenon at Pentecost was simply an anointing with the spirit of fire. The 
book is full of eloquence and learning and fine religious sympathies, but 
facts are too stubborn for its theories. It is simply another of the splen- 
did failures of rationalistic interpretation. It attempts to explain away or 
to reduce the miraculous in the physical domain. The only possibility of 
this is to reject the four Gospels. The author has great faith in illusions 
as a solvent of historic difficulties, but to think that the Gospel narrative 
can be interpreted on the principles of this work is an illusion far trans- 
cending all that he has imagined. The book, however, is a remarkable 
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one—full of intellectual power, wide knowledge, and spiritual insight ; 
and in many ways it fully recognizes both the divine character and the 
supernatural power of our Lord. 


Growth of the Spirit of Christianity: from the First Century to 
the Dawn of the Lutheran Era. By the Rev. Grorce 
Marueson, M.A., B.D. Two Vols. Edinburgh, T. and T. 
Clark. 


The author of these two remarkable volumes made a favourable im- 
pression by a previous excellent little work, entitled ‘ Aids to the Study of 
German Theology. He there showed himself familiar with the funda- 
mental elements of modern German thought, as exercised upon theolo- 
gical questions, and appreciative of their distinctive and important place 
in the history of philosophical development. From its nature and compass 
that book was only a sketch, but it gave high promise of better things to 
come. We have a partial fulfilment of that promise in the work now 
before us, in which Mr. Matheson attempts a wider and more independent 
flight. The subject he has selected contains in its own nature and con- 
nections some of the deepest and most difficult problems with which 
modern thought deals. The central idea of the work is that which 
determines and dominates scientific and philosophical investigation in 
nearly all other departments at the present time—the idea of evolution. 
Mr. Matheson has discerned that, instead of being hostile to Christianity, 
the evolutionary conception is of its very essence, and under proper 
guidance may be made helpful to its sympathetic comprehension. His 
studies of evolution have not been confined to the few scientific luminaries 
who in our time have put it forward as if it were their exclusive discovery 
and their undisputed property. Mr. Matheson has found it in the thinkers 
who in Germany laid the foundations of the entire modern movement of 
thought in whose cycles we are still progressing. He has been taught by 
them that it is not a mechanical but a dynamical development which the 
diligent student finds. It is not a movement of dead matter, operated upon 
by blind forces, determined by a fate as unintelligent as chance, and 
advancing from we know not whence to we know not whither; but a 
growth of living energies, directed towards the working out of noble ends 
by means of ever-advancing phases, in which the whole rich poten- 
tiality of the intellectual and spiritual agencies present in the germ 
from’ the first is evolved in harmony with individualism and free- 
dom. Thus the very weapons with which scepticism and unbelief 
have sought to overthrow Christianity are made contributory to its 
triumph. We are taught to follow the ‘growth of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity’ from the first — from the period of seemingly feeble infancy — 

onwards, through the early dangers, struggles, and trials of youth, 
‘up to the time of comparative maturity, when, with the consciousness of 
personal responsibility fully developed, and with the whole varied freight 
of human life and history—in literature, art, philosophy, and progress— 
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taken up into its bosom and assimilated with it, it starts on its independent 
eareer of manhood at the Reformation. Christianity is the centre of the 
modern world, and the secret of its course. All other movements recorded 
in history fall into subordination to its spirit, and become avenues through 
which that extends its influence until, gradually leavening, it leavens the 


whole mass. This is the kernel, the central conception, the root-idea of 
the work before us, the fruit evidently of careful thought, extensive re- 
search, comprehensive sympathy, and masterful faculty of catholic 
generalization. 

In what we have already said we have indicated the highly favour- 
able impression the’ book has made upon us, and the value which 
we think ought to be attached to the task it essays to accomplish, 
This favourable opinion does not equally extend to the manner in 
which the author has worked out his thought. It seems to us that 
le made a mistake when he determined to work it out in the 
semi-fanciful and allegorical manner he ;has chosen to follow. The 
analogy of human thistory, of the development of the world and of the 
race to that of the individual human life, has become one of the com- 
monplaces, of literature, and has been repeated in so many ard such 
various forms, that there is a risk of’ attaching too much rather than too 
little importance to it. Lessing’s ‘ Education of the Race’ has been fol- 
lowed by the ‘three stages’ of Comte’s ‘ Progress of Humanity,’ and the 
analogy has been traced out into yet minuter detail by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Mr. Matheson has made the analogy the basis of the form of 
his work. He deals with Christianity as the ‘growth’ of an individual 
life passing through its successive stages of infancy, youth, and manhood, 
rather than as the development of an organic whole, having multitudes of 
separate centres, which, all governed by one spirit, converge towards a 
common result. We do not say that the latter would be a more accurate 
analogy than the former; but we say that every such analogy is neces- 
sarily fanciful, and that it is a mistake to fix on it as the foundation of an 
elaborate work, looking only at the question of form. Therefore we think 
Mr. Matheson would have done better not to have pressed the analogy so 
closely as he has done, but to have held it loosely, as a mere fancy, that 
might be occasionally helpful to comprehension, but was not essential to 
scientific definition or philosophical interpretation. This, however, is a 
criticism of form and not of matter. In regard to the latter, we are 
anxious to bring into prominence the unity of conception which the essen- 
tial idea of Christianity is, in the skilful treatment of Mr. Matheson, made 
to impart to the whole history of humanity. In a different sense from 
the English Deist of the eighteenth century, Mr. Matheson shows that 
Christianity is older than the creation, and that the religions of pre- 
Christian times were the ‘ preparations tor the Cross.’ This last idea is 
ably brought into light by the analysis of the religious spirit of China, 
India, Egypt, and Greece. The old world’s mission was to ‘ make straight 
the paths’ of the Messiah, who, by the revelation on the Cross of the 
divinity and eternity of sacrifice, became the centre and starting-point for 
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the course of development of the new world, and who was and is ‘the 
whole world’slight.’ Having thus laid the foundation, the author proceeds 
to show at greater length the preparatory functions of Judaism. After 
this, the direct fulfilment of histask--as a history of the growth of Chris- 
tian thought and influence, and of how these modified and were reacted 
upon by the multitudinous influences by which they were environed— 
begins. It is continued with considerable skill, and with much occ:- 
sional eloquence and general elegance of diction fin the succeeding 
chapters, until we are brought to another deathbed, the destruction and 
vanishing away of medievalism, which did not pass away, however, until 
it, too, had prepared its coming successor. What, then, is the result 
and outcome of the whole varying drama, of which the successive scenes 
are made to pass before the mind’s eye? In our contemplations of the 
past we have been made to see the human mind sunk profoundly asleep 
in China, ‘dreaming wildly in Brahma, reposing restlessly in Buddha, 
half-waking in Persia, fully conscious in Egypt, strongly active in Greece.’ 
Then ‘the life of strength’ was taken up into ‘the life of sacrifice, and 
paganism faded in the life of Christianity. From small beginnings, from 
the era of infancy and feebleness, the child grew with its home associations 
(in Jerusalem) strong upon it; but these in time were broken, and Christianity 
was driven forth to seek an enlarged sympathy and a wider brotherhood. 
Worldly contact debased it, worldly ambition and dreams of power, which 
were disappointed in their seeming fulfilment, led it far astray, and its 
* childhood’s joy’ departed. Still there was growth and progress onwards, 
in a harder and sterner school, under the rod of the Roman bishop, in the 
development of the life of scholasticism, and in the uprisings of the 
spirit of art. At last, after long conflict and bitter suffering, comes the 
‘hour of manhood,’ ‘ joining together the long separated elements of in- 
dividual freedom and individual responsibility ; the power of self-action, 
and the necessity to act for God.’ Through and over and in all we have 
traced an onward course, for the progress of Christian Europe has been 
the progress of mind over matter; and in this study of history we find 
the strongest evidence for God. 

Perhaps from this feeble and imperfect indication of the outlines of these 
volumes their drift and purpose may be better estimated and the reasons 
of our criticism of the imperfectness of their form may be better under- 
stood. But we give hearty welcome to these volumes as a worthy chapter 
in our great modern Theodicy—the vindication of the ways of God to 
man in the history of the highest movement known to man, that alone 
which has brought him light, because it alone has given him the power of 
higher life. Myr. Matheson has derived much from the great German 
thinkers, but he has assimilated everything—he has not been a borrower 
in any ignoble sense. We hope he will complete his history from the 
Reformation down to the nineteenth century. 
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Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church. By Rev. 
K. pe Pressensé, D.D. Translated by Harwoop- 
Houmpen. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This volume appears in its admirable English dress at the same timo 
that the original work makes its first appearance in Paris as the final 
volume of our author’s instructive and brilliant ‘History of the First 
Three Centuries of the Christian Era.’ The careful study devoted by Dr. 
de Pressensé to the external history, to the Christian doctrine, and to the 
martyrs, apologists, and heretics of the early Church, has abundantly fur- 
nished his mind for the intricate and interesting problem of the growth, 
forms, and perils of the Christian lite during the third century. Bingham 
and Coleman, Bunsen and Neander, have done their best with the well- 
known materials, but Dr. de Pressensé has made judicious and abundant 
use of the earliest forms of the ‘ Apostolic Constitutions,’ and, with the aid 
of the Coptic version of the original nucleus of this fascinating presenta- 
tion of early Christian usage, has drawn a picture which will live in the 
memory of its readers. He details at length the position and instruction 
of catechumens, the method of admission into the Church by baptism, the 
ceremony of induction into the ministry, following the Coptic form of the 
document, and maintaining that there was at this period no priestly rank 
conferred, and no discrimination between the ecclesiastical authority of the 
bishop and of the elder; but he shows how the Church was placed in slippery 
places and on an inclined plane, facilitating, if not necessitating, the growth 
of the hierarchy; and he maintains with great force and powerful evidence 
how a great crisis occurred in the Church between a.p. 230 and 280. He 
shows by a short and accurate recital of the marvellous career of Cyprian 
of Carthage, how the tendency towards sacerdotal claims was augmented 
by the ery of the penitent apostates to re-enter the Church, how Cyprian 
vindicated for himself the right to readmit to Church communion after due 
inquiry. He points out how the anti-hierarchical party shifted its ground, 
and at length forced the sacerdotalists to take the side of common sense 
and charity in dealing with penitents. Our author sketches the whole of 
the struggle with the Puritan party in Rome under the leadership of 
Novatian, who intrigued with Novatus, the enemy of Cyprian, against 
both him and Cornelius, Bishop of Rome; and proceeds to explain how, 
by a curious combination of forces, Montanism and Novatianism were 
alike extinguished by the hierarchical party ; how the dogma of the ‘ Unity 
of the Church’ was established, and Callistus, whom Hippolytus criticizes 
so severely in the Philosophoumena, formulated the position that it was 
in the power of the bishop to forgive any kind of sin on due repentance 
and confession. 

Our author preves, by a most interesting review of the persecutions of 
Origen, that many a dark place in the Sixth Book of Eusebius is cleared up 
by the position that what roused the indignation of Demetrius of Alex- 
andria against the most learned, godly, and eloquent man in the Church of 
the third century, was the circumstance that Origen undertook the function 
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of preaching in Palestine without his authorization. Thus, both in East 
and West, the Church became an organized oligarchy, with a great ten- 
dency, fomented by doctrinal and other disputes, towards centralization. 

Dr. de Pressensé follows up his historical réswmé with very graphic re- 
presentations of the methods of worship, of the amount of liturgical form 
then introduced, of the song, the art, the social life, and the practices of 
the early Church. 

The volume takes a worthy place by the side of the noble series of his- 
torical treatises which have been produced by this author, who has dis- 
charged his delicate task with learning and impartiality. He writes from 
a standpoint very rarely occupied by distinguished Church historians. He 
has by this publication done vast service to the cause of spiritual religion 
and of the Free Churches, by expounding the origin and motive of the 
hierarchical degradation of Christianity. 


The Cross of Christ: Studies in the History of Religion and 
the Inner Life of the Church. By the Rev. Orro Zorckter, 
D.D. Translated by the Rev. Maurice J. Evans, B.A. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is a very interesting and important volume. It exhausts the 
literature of the Cross as a symbol, and discusses with considerable fulness, 
learning, and penetration, the place and power of the theology of the Cross 
in the Christian system. In treating of the former, the author collects a 
large amount of curious information concerning the Cross as a symbol 
both of blessing and cursing in pre-Christian times, and among heathen 
nations. All known uses and forms of the material Cross are instanced 
and illustrated, often in unexpected and curious ways. We have next a 
collection of the references to the Cross, which occur first in the Gospels, 
and next in apostolic discourses and writings, with brief but penetrating 
and suggestive indications of their meaning. Then the theological history 
of the Cross through the pre-Constantine period is traced. The ‘ dream- 
vision’ of Constantine, as the author interprets it—for according to Lac- 
tantius, Rufinus, and Sozomon, ‘it was only a dream —is taken as the 
starting-point for the sensuous, external adoration of the Cross; and the 
exaggeration of reverence for the symbol into material idolatry in the 
Middle Ages is traced. Then follow a series of sections, well conceived 
and executed, on the Power of the Cross in Missionary Activity, the Majesty 
of the Cross in the Culture of the Church, the Beauty of the Cross in 
Ecclesiastical Art, the Pains of the Cross in Asceticism, and the Depths 
of the Cross in Theological and Mystical Doctrine. A chapter follows on 
the Place of the Cross both as Symbol and as Doctrine in the Theology 
of the Reformation—its spiritualized idea on the one hand, and its place 
in modern art, hymnology, and speculation on the other. The concluding 
chapter treats of the Cross in the Present and Future of the Church. 

We have thus indicated the scope of the volume as the best means of 
conveying an idea of its interest and value, inasmuch as critical examina- 
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tion of any of its positions is impracticable. We may say that the author 
is thoroughly Evangelical, and that his positions are taken with intelli- 
gence and moderation. We have read through his work, finding very 
little to which we could take exception, while we have been greatly 
interested in his multifarious learning, ingenious industry, and vigorous 
grasp. It is a typical German book, thoroughly exhaustive of its subject, 
and full of solid matter for its readers. Notwithstanding the list of Mono- 
graphic Literature on the Cross filling ten pages, given by the author, his 
book occupies a place of its own, and will be found invaluable in the re- 
ference library of the student. Incidentally, too, it suggests important 
arguments on the subject of sacrifice. 


Sermons. 


SERMONS. 


Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. By G. Dawson, 
M.A. Edited by his Wife. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) George Dawson 
was much more widely known as a lecturer than as a preacher. Lectur- 
ing is not so much of an institution in England as it is in America, but 
perhaps George Dawson was the most effective professional lecturer that 
this generation has produced among ourselves. These who knew him only 
in that capacity will rightly judge that his preaching had but little of meta- 
physical subtlety, poetical rhapsody, or rhetorical flourish about it. Like 
his lecturing, it was a kind of semi-inspired talk; pre-eminently ethical, 
and keenly, sometimes brusquely, incisive and colloquial; it was living 
talk about living things, and assuredly did not spare. The volume is full of 
instances, some of which we had marked for comment, but the general cha- 
yacterization must suffice. Of course, too, the thinking is daring; there is 
but little conventional reverence in it, although its departures from evan- 
gelical truth are often more in seeming than in reality. Mr. Dawson is 
faithful to what he thinks the spirit of Christ and of His teaching, and he 
cares little for anything else. Liberty of thinking and breadth of life—of 
course within the limits of goodness—were very deur tohim. We must add 
that the sermons are full of keen spiritual insight, although always exer- 
cised in the ethical rather than in the doctrinal or mystical domain. Some 
of them are very short, being merely the written notes from which the 
preacher enlarged. But what can a man like George Dawson have to do 
with‘ Maunday Thursday,’ ‘ Low Sunday,’ &c., which are foolish titles 
affixed to good sermons ?——All Saints Day, and other Sermons. By the 
Rev. Cuartes Kinestry, M.A. Edited by the Rev. W. Harrison, M.A. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) We very gladly welcome this posthumous 
volume of Canon Kingsley’s sermons, even though some of them, as the 
editor tells us, ‘were written out very roughly, sometimes at an hour's 
notice, as occasion demanded, and were only intended for delivery from 
the pulpit.’ Others of them, however, are reprinted from ‘Good Words.’ 
Canon Kingsley wrote rapidly and intensely, and sometimes such men 
do their best work under such conditions. But whatever he wrote 
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was full of life and spiritual power; his aim was always high and his 
thinking noble. The sermons are fresh and stimulating; while they 
are simple and unpretending, and are redolent of the everyday 
spiritual life of the man. It is characteristic that one on ‘Purifying 
Hope’ was preached first to his rural parishioners at Eversley, and then 
at Windsor before the Queen.——The Life of the World to Come, and 
other Subjects. By the Rev. T. TeraNmoutH SHore, M.A., Incumbent of 
Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. (Cassell, Petter, and Co.) It would be diffi- 
cult to instance a volume of sermons that more nearly realizes the ideal 
of what good popular preaching should be, even though they were originally 
spoken from notes, and written out only after delivery. The sermons are 
iniscellaneous in character, we cannot therefore speak critically of their 
topics or treatment. We can say only generally, that they singularly 
combine strong manly thoughts with lucid, not to say colloquial, expres- 
sion. They are direct and fearless, and full of earnest purpose. Mr. Shore’s 
previous volume of sermons showed how familiar he is with the currents 
of theological and sceptical thought. There is but little that is controversial 
in this volume, but the mode in which affirmative evangelical truth is 
presented and applied shows that itis in the light of difficulties and ob- 
jections that the preacher’s views have been wrought out. This, we take 
it, is the true way of dealing with controversial matters in ordinary 
sermons. The sermons are strong with the combined power of intelli- 
gence, faith, and feeling ——Days of Heaven upon Earth, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER Mac rop, D.D. (Dalby, Isbister, and Co.) Dr. 
Macleod’s sermons have a quiet freshness, as of life naturally developing; 
they are without strain, and they are far from commonplace. He is a 


_topical rather than a textual preacher. His sermons take a large compass, 


his heads are as of a circle of stakes including an area, rather than asa 
fountain flowing into indefinite space. His style is unaffected, and has a 
certain literary beauty which is pleasant. Altogether the sermons are 
fresh, beautiful, and gracious. They are ‘as one that plays upon a pleasant 
instrument.’ —— Proverbial Sayings of Our Lord: Studies of some 
Axioms in cur Saviour’s Teaching. By the Rev. Wittiam KENNEDY 
Moore, D.D. (James Nisbet and Co.) Dr. Moore notes the distinctive 
mode of our Saviour’s ministry ; neither the lyrical manner of the Old 
Testament prophets, nor the logical method of the New Testament 
apostles. It is distinctively aphoristic, and from His aphorisms Dr. . 
Moore selects the texts of these fourteen discourses, For example, the 
text, ‘Whosoever hath, to him shall be given,’ suggests as a theme ‘ Acce- 
lerated progress.’ The sermons are short, sensible, and unconventional. 
They eschew exegesis, lay hold of a single principle and illustrate and 
apply it in various ways. It is a strong and suggestive little volume.—— 
The Gospel of Home Life. By Marx Evans. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
Mr. Mark Evans applies the principle that for our moral as for our 
physical and intellectual natures suitable and sufficient satisfactions are 
provided, This we think is the true ground of Christian defence, The 
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validity of moral recognitions is to be insisted upon; that which is con- 
gruous and satisfying to the religious nature is thereby demonstrated to be 
true, as surely as that which satisfies proportion and logic is demonstrably 
true to the intellectual nature. He applies this to the provision which 
religion makes for home life in the gospel of Fatherhood, of Sonship, of Wor- 
ship, of Sorrow, of Work, and of the Hereafter. His style and thoughts 
are simple and natural, and are touched with a tender sentiment and a 
grace of beauty which make his chapters very pleasant and helpful reading. 
Thy First Love.’ Christ’s Message to Ephesus. By CULROSS, 
A.M., D.D. (Morgan and Scott.) We need only say that this exposition 
of the Epistle to the Church in Ephesus is characterized by Dr. Culross’s 
usual spiritual penetration and fervency. It is a heart-searching and 
stimulating little book.—--Christ and Full Salvation. By the Rev. J. 
B. Fieais, M.A. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) Mr. Figgis’s addresses are 
hortative and fervent, in the spirit of the ‘ holiness meetings’ that were so 
common a year or two ago. By ‘ full salvation’ holiness is of course in- 
tended, but the attainment of holiness demands much more than fervour ; 
and we think that by dealing somewhat more robustly with the broader 
experiences of life, those who are represented by the meetings we have 
named will much more effectively secure their aim.——Sermons, Exposi- 
tory and Practical, Preached in England and France ; with Appen- 
dices, on Incarnation, Atonement, and Ritual. By Wiiwtam Tart, M.A. 
Pau. (Hamiltonand Adams.) These are ordinary sermons characterized by 
no great power of thought or felicity of expression, but sensible, safe, and 
commonplace. Can Mr. Tait imagine that his remarks about Inspiration 
touch the real difficulties of the subject ?——A Popular Exposition of the 
Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia. By E. H. Prumprre, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Dr. Plumptre, in a long introduction of fifty 
pages, discusses some of the questions concerning the authorship and 
character of the Apocalypse ; chiefly, however, he deals with the charac- 
teristics of the author and with the contents of the first chapter as intro- 
ductory to the epistles. We scarcely need say that the exposition is careful, 
scholarly, and reverent. ——The Patriarch Jacob, and some of the Lessons 
of his Life. By the Rev. ALEXANDER Grecory, M.A. (James Nisbet 
and Co.) Mr. Gregory elucidates the incidents and expounds the lessons 
of Jacob’s complex character and life with intelligence and care. He has 
apparently consulted the best authorities; but his exposition is timid. We 
could have wished a much more indignant protest against Rebekah’s 
duplicity and Jacob’s meanness and cunning. ——Christ is All: Gleanings 
from the Book of Life. Vol. V. By the Very Rev. Henry Law, 
M.A., Dean fof Gloucester. (James Nisbet and Co.) Dean Law’s 
sermons are sufficiently well known for their evangelical and pietistic 
excellences to render any critical notice of them unnecessary. —— The 
Christian Voyage. By T. CamppeLL Fintayson. (Religious Tract 
Society.) Seven Sermons on the Analogies to the Christian Life furnished 
by a Voyage. Simple, thoughtful, and pointed, and skilfully maintaining 
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the imagery. —— The Glory of the Cross as manifested in the Last 
Words of Jesus. By A. B. Mackay. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. 
Mackay’s addition to the almost innumerable expositions of the seven 
words on the cross is a good one. It is rich in evangelical feeling, full of 
reverence, clear in spiritual discernment, and choice and interesting in 
illustration. The sermons are really both cogent and eloquent.-—Scencs 
and Incidents from Old Testament History. By the Rev. IF’. BourDILLon, 
M.A. (Religious Tract Society.) A reprint of short sermons contributed 
to the ‘ Sunday at Home,’ combining devoutness with intelligent interpre- 
tations and clear pointed practical uses. <A useful little volume. —— The 
Temptations in the Wilderness ; or, the Conflict and Victory of the Son 
of Man. By E. Reeves Patmer, M.A. (John Snow and Co.) ‘The 
utmost that any fresh expositor of our Lord’s temptations can hope to 
achieve is to reproduce clearly and effectively the interpretations and uses 
which have a thousand times over been drawn from this cardinal experi- 
ence of Him who was ‘in all points tempted as we are.’ Mr. Palmer has 
done this with both adequate scholarship and homiletical power. <Ac- 
quainted with the best results of scholastic criticism, he never loses sight 
of the deep underlying principles and great practical lessons of this 
wonderful narrative. The volume is an able one, both as a réswmé for the 
more cultured and a teaching for the many. We should have been glad 
to have drawn attention to some of its details. We heartily commend it. 


*<* We much regret that, through a misreading of a passage in Mr. 
W. F. Rae’s ‘Columbia and Canada,’ we were led to give it to be under- 
stood that while criticizing the American Railway Companies he had 
received favours from them, which was not the case. 


*,%* We are compelled to reserve for the next number a portion of 
Contemporary Literature. 
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